










SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co.’s 

BOMBAY LIBRARY AND AGENCY. 



MESSRS. SMITH, TAYLOR, & Co. herj h iiivile the oUmlion 
of tl'f'ir CoUhtUneith and llrsidanls in India (jenendlfiy io the 
snhj(^in(id onfUnv of the vnrions Depadinents of their buainess^ to 
all (f^vhich then are condnnthi mahinff Jresh ndditionH. Their 
iufdnred arranifeinpnts hnd vxtioisice connexions nadde them to 
i^Acnte orders^ in tcenj Dcpartfoent on the mod advantageous 
tenn:<y and with the utmost prom ph hide and despatch. 

UOOIKJii A.li Jli*l»KttYOJ»YC 

S. T. k Co alwavs lia\t‘ on haiuian extensive stock of S'l'AND- 
All!) AND rOPULAIt Ji(y1^)KS, in every InMncIi of Fnglisli Litera- 
ture, Science, and Art, wliieli is constantly icplcnislied and augmented 
by fresli siip[»lies of aell-clnisen selecli<»ns of llie Jea<ling New Publica- 
tions that aj’i'ear in JMigland up to the <iate of the departure of the 
Steannos on the 4lli and iMJtli ol each i\lonlh. 

FR1\NCII LPTFU A'PIJIIF. — Clmice selections of new and popular 
Fieneli llo’vs are received by each iMail, and the most a}tproved Worl^ 
of the I'riinipai Frencli Authors are always availalde. 

S. T Co. also keep a large and viuied Assorttnent of the most 
approved editi< 0 is of THE HKST AlTHOUS, ill ElE(JANT BINDINGS of 
Calf, Velunn, lliissia, and Morocco. 

BIBIJ-S, C'4MM0N PllAYFll BOOKS, AND CHURCH SER- 
VICES; -iiiclu ling the Oxioid and C.iinlnidge PMilions, and also’ 
BAOS'l Fix’s* POIiVCiLO'P EDITIONS, in very elegant bindings of 
Calf, \Vlvet. and Morocco. 

CHV.AP LlOirr RFADIXG. — IMuuhav’s Colonial and Tra- 
yki.lkiFs LiJiiiAKiF.s— 'd’HE Ilhtstuated N ationa l Liiuiary — 
'Phe PviuniiR and Railway Libuauiks — Bentley's Standard 
Novki.s — P he Cheap Jlldilioiis ol the WuiiKS he Scott, Bulwer, 
DlCltENS, and other popular Authors, kept eonstanlly on iiiind. 

CHEAP STANDARD WORKS.— Mr. Bohn s Series of Standard, 
Hist' lical, Classieal, Anihjuarian, Ecd^wtiastical, Seieiilitic, and Illus- 
trated Lil)iaiies, — WeaLE S RUDIMENTARY TREATISES, and £dU- 
cATioN.NL Series. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS of McCulloch. Reid, White, 
Stewart, ami others^ are supplied to Schools and Teachers on the 
most fav’oiuahle terms. 

PEllIODI«IALSANl)Nli:xySPAPEUS.— S. T. & Co. undertake 
to 8upp.lv all Periodicals and ♦Newspapers published in ENGLAND^ 
Franc^, and Germany, forwarding the same by Post direct on the 
date of publication to the address ol the respective parties by whom 
they may he ordered, or otherwise as circutiisiances may render most 
convenient. 



ftTATIOWfiRir, 

S. T. & Co. furnish supplies of Sltitionery and Account Books 
suitable for Pitb^c Offices, Banking and MEttCANTILlfi ISstablish- 
ments, Regnnentaf Messes, and for individual use. They give special 
attenlion to this department, and are promptly suppl'ed wiili every 
article of recent nuu\ufa<*ture or invention, the utility of which has in 
any way been tested as being suitable for private or ofl'ice use. 

S T. & Co. keep in stock the greater portion of the articles .lescribe i 
111 the New and Oheatly Knlauged Kdition of Messkk. 
Smith, Kldkr & Co.’s hjjrsTUATKi) Stationery Cataeoo^jf, 
recently pul»lished ; which, (or the elegance o( its appearance, and tln^ 
completeness of the inf«»rmation it contains, has been generally admitted 
to be the best thing of the kind that lias appeared, 

S. T. & Co. will he liappy to transiiut copies of this Catalogue on 
application, ami to afford inlbriiialion in roj'ly lo inquiries addressed io 
them with reference to aiiy portion of its coniejits. 

i JlTlflKliT. 

This Departmenl ol S. '\\ & stock cojnpriscs carefully sJccO'd 
Consignments of Mathkm ntioal, Drawing, Si rv eying and 
ftllliOSOlHHCAli iNSTRlfMENTS, hy the best Alaku . — Cll K.MIC M. Al - 
PAKATUS — CARINFTrf OF GeoROGY AND MlNKRA I,OG V-— AI ICIIOE- 
coPKS — Tklesoopes — Bino(’UI.ar GjassEs — Steheosgopes o: 
tlie most approved construction, for OpAQno and (ViELODioN Glass 
Pictures— Phantasmagoria Lanterns — Wilkinson’s (Juns 
AND lliFLES—AIrsiGAL Instruments— Klkgtro- I iATEO Ware. 
manufactured hy Likington ami others — Papier Maghe Artiuij.s- 
Games— I.A.M PS— THE best Cltleio'^ of every 1 )eo(!rtption — 
Ladies’ and (Gentlemen's WuiTi\(i and Dressing C’\ses — 
McCabes Gold and Silver Watches, and Travfllino 
Clo( 3 Ks — Pitotooraphic Apparatus, with all the latest iin’provc- 
inents. Novelties of every description are constantly received, and 
amongst them are many that must co'mmeiul themselves to notice, 
either for use or ornament. 

i:Nrc4»AV¥:«rcu4. 

Choice Selections of the most atli active Itngravings irom the Works 
of British and Fortdgn Artists of eminence, kept on liand, and additions 
constantly made. Also Baxter’s Oil Colour Pictures, and 
selections of Piiotograpiiio Pictures, executed with all the latest 
improvements and finish in this interesting Art. 

S. T. & Co. also transact General Agency Busin^ssf such ns the 
Receipt and Disbursement of Money, ll»e Sale of Consignments, the 
Receipt of Fay and Allowances, the Purchase of Moss ii^upplies, the 
Landing and Clearing of Goods and Packages, and their farther trans- 
miBsion to Outstntions, and all otiier Business ofa similar description. 

B(mhny, Octohei', 1858 , 
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MESSpS. SMITH, ELDER, & Co., leg to announce to their 
OonsUlnenls returning h Eurove^ nndtvho may he desirous of 
appointing their to act as their Agents for the receiving 
and remitting of their Furlough Pay and Allowances from the 
East India Company, tha^ they can procure and execute the 
required Powers of Aftorney^in favour of Messrs, Smith, 
Elder, Co,, previous to their depurlure from India, upon 
application to ihrir Agents : — 

Mo?m’S. UoiiiNsoN Balfour, k Co. ... Calcutta. 


Messrs. Bauuv tt Co Madras. 

Messrs. Smith, Tayi.uk, & ( o Bombay. 


The Crrlificates leqalred hy the East India Company, previous 
P ih(T issue of Furlough, Pay and Allaoances in England, are — 

Furbtutjh ('rrfijicatiu Scntc>> Ct^rtgicaie, Xo Demand Certificate, and Paff 
t^rrfifirntf. A (^erfijieate is required of aU, (Ujlnrs emharUnij at 

Cufentid, n^t date <>/ dv part are from thoae emharlany at Madras or Dombaa. 
Staff Ojh'cers, or Oinrers on Civit Dm/dot/, require a further Certificated 
itatinq tIA amount they ate entitUd to receive white absent on, Furlouyh. 


N’oic ready, 8^>, senrl Price Rs. 1-8. 

* INDIA THREE THOUSAND TEARS AGO ; 

OR, 

THE SOCIAL STATE OF THe'a’RYA'? ON THE BANKS 
OF THE INDUS IN THE TIMES OF THE VEDAS : 

• 

Being tbe Expansion of a Lecture delivered in the Town Hall 
,of Bombay b«furo the Mcclianics’ Institution, 1858. 

• By John VVilson, D.D., F.R.S., 

Honoi*.ry President of the Bombay Brandi of the Ro3’aI Asiatic Society, a»d 
* Missionary of the Free Churdi of Scotland. 
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I N consequence of t^ie alterations in the Postal arrangements between Eng- 
land and India, the “OvF.ULAND Mail” is now published on the 2uiJ, 
9th, 17th, and ‘i5th of the month, for despatch by eacliMail via Marseilles, and 
the price is reduced from ‘.hi, to Or/, per copy. 

The “Overland Mail” crntaiiis an ample n'sumc of Political| Kvents ; 
copious Military and Naval Intelligence ; a-comprohensivc Commercial and 
Monetary Article; the most intoiesting Legal Ihports ; an Abstrac/, of 
Sporting Events ; occasional Special Reviews of the most important New 
Works ; an account of the Progress of Science and Art ; a brief Keport on all 
tho noticeable Publications of the fortnight, and a short dbscription of New and 
Useful Inventions; together with Literary, .* rtistic, and Social Chit-Chat, 
embodying the current <ni dils and varied gossip ol Society and the Clubs. 

The subscription to the “ Overland M \tl,” including postages to India, is 
eighteen rupees per annum, payable in advance. 


fbt Hfliwtatb 

IS PUBLISHED ON THE AilBIYAL OF EACH OVERLAND MAIL, 

AND CONTAIJIS 

FULL AND AUTHENTIC DETAILS OF THE f'llTEST 
INTELLIGENCE 

U 

FROM 

INDIA, CHINA, AND THE EASTERN SETTLEMENTS. 


I N consequence of the new arrangements for** the arrival of additional Mails 
from India from the commencement of this year, the Homeward Mail 
is now published four times instead of twice in the course of each month, 

AND THE PRICE IS REDUeEl) FROM ‘.M. TO Orf. PER COPY. 

The Firsv Volume of this Newspaper is now complete, and the first number 
published immediately after the arrival in England of the first Mail from India 
in January commenced the Second Volume. 

T/te Subscription to “Tue Homeward Mail” is Tu'^Ive llupees pn annurn^ 
payable in advance* 

Subscribers* names and remittances to both Papers arc received by 

Messrs. Smith, Taylou, & Co Bombay. 

Messrs.. Robinson, Balfour, & Co. ... Calcutta. 

Mes-srs. Parry & Co Madras. 
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1. A. Journey tlir(*ugh the Kingdom of Oude in 
i84i)-n0. By Major General Sir W. 11. Slek- 
MAN, K.(J B., Resident at the Court of Luck- 
now. 2 voLs. London: Kichard Bentley ; 1858 

2 A P(TS<)nal >(arrativp of the Siege of Lucknow, 
from its commencement to its relief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. By L. E. Rl’Ntz Rees, one of the 
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'Ihc Defence of Lucknow ; a Diary. By A Staff 
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Aut. I— oude. 

1. A Jaunu'if of Oudc in. IS4!j'.’')(>. Tiy 

^Ulj<)r General yir W* IL Sleeman, K.C.r»., lu :»i‘le!i{. 
at the Court oi Lucknow. 2 vuka. London : Uicliard 
HonrJcy ; J858. 

2. A Porsonal Narrative of th' Sietje of Lvcknfn(\fr(hu. iU ojo)- 

oiCHConent to its relief loj Hir Ouliu Oaiajd^JL 13y 
ij. E. RUjXTZ Keeh, one of tlio surviving Jclonderb. 
Lon<fou : Longmans ; JBoH. 

2). Defence of Lnchww : a Diary. By A Staff OFncEii. 

^ London : Sndtli, Kkler, & Co. ; 1858. 

L A Dlofiraidiical SIcekh of Sir Ile^iry JltivAocky K.O.IJ. 
f]y the Kev. WiELlAM llROCK. Second Edition. Lon- 
don : James Nisbet & Co. ; 1858. 

'Tipr] late Lord Ellesmere was wont to amuse liimselF, lie tclL 
ii.s, hy speculating on the- emotions with wltich tlic young hidalgos 
of Caithness or Aberdeen, suddenU' conveyed in the train of a 
Mackay or a Gordon, nuist have contemplated tlic busy and 
opulent cities of Germany. The stately cathedral, the quay, 
the market-])lacc, and the town hafl, must indeed have presentcil 
contrasts strange aiu^ strong to the grey tower oF the Ilighland 
chief, or C4\u\ the more spacious gabled and turretted mansion of 
the Lowland •laird. l*erhap|, however, our worthy friend Dal- 
getty did in reafity find himself (piitc as much at homo at Ham- 
burgh or Dresden as the earlier Anglo-Indians found themselves 
at Delhi or Lucknow. Tlic climate, the costume, and the archi- 
tecture of the East seem to*liavc dazzled these like vi^iions of 
Faerie, and the tinselled pageantry of the “ Great Mogul” pro- 
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Oudt:. 

cured for him as nnicli respect as Pope Alexander chose to affect 
when he addressbd from the Uialto “ the iilustiious and mighty 
John King of the Indies.’* 

Tlie truth is, however, tliat from those days to these our im- 
pressions of the grandeur of Mohammedan sovereignty in f^iidia has 
been somewhat too exaltol. We hawe been in the habit of for- 
getting tliat tlic Hindoo people, though in some cases aiiinigama- 
ted with the followers of Islam, and in others wholly deprived of 
their former position of lonls of^the soil, have still retained it in 
numerous parts of the couiiKy, and not urdi*e(|uently in places 
where the Mohammedan power vas ai^j)arent]y thoroughly 
established. Thus in our dealings with the nominal sovereigns, 
wo have disregarded the real position of a body of chiefs wliose 
subjection to these w'as incomjdete. Ib^ving acquired ter- 
ritory in ^^\^stcrn India by coiu|ue.Nt f»*om one native prince, 
or cession from another, and finding therein a body of Ivajpuot 
chiefs who had never been wludly subdued by either Aluhannuetlau 
or Mahratta, we drew no distinction ])etwecn their hereditary and 
l<uig-inaintaincd rights, and the temporary title <>f mere revenue - 
farmers. Disputes about terms will remain in juditics as in 
divinity, and we have no more hope that people will agree as to 
what is revenue and what tribute, than wo have Hiaf they will 
consent to attacli the same ideas to the words, conver>ion and 
regeneration. This much, however, we do hope to fnd some day 
admitted, that a distinction may he drawn betucen an estate held 
ii|)ou a Ica.'se, the elate and terms of which arc pmdcctly ascertain- 
able, and an estate possessed from generation to geiieratimi by a 
family wdiose “origin is lost in its antujiiity,” and whose title, in 
whatever it may liave commenced, ha’s been consecrated by time. 

The erroneous ideas entertained upon this subject wcio no 
doubt the causes of our drifting iiiio that unliaj)py stipulation in 
the treaty of 1801, with Mie sovereign of O.ido, that the 
Dritish Government bound itself “ to defend tho territories which 
w'ill remain to liis excellency the Vizier against all foreign and 
domestic enemies.” Who the domestic enemies alluded to were, 
was probably not fully understood by tli^e Governor-General. 
Colonel Sleeman, however, informs us, that the term wasd'rom the 
first interpreted to meau the great V»indhoIders who'iniglit he in 
resistance to tho Government, and tliat this inferpretation was 
always acted upon, tlie mily difliciilty being to ascertain wli(?tlicr 
tho resistance was or was not under the circumstances justillalile. 
Thus luuing coiKpicred the nominal ruler of Oude ainl restored 
to him the poosession of half his tenilury, wo wcic to enable him 
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)>y ouv arms to do tliat ^vliicli noitlior lio nor liis imjXTial master 
Iiad ever been ablo to do for tlicnnselvos, viz : to complete tlit' 
subjection of tlic Hindoo landlioldovs wlio, from the timo of 
lb-iithecraj tlic Clioliaii liad continued witli more or less success te 
resist tlte Mohammedan. In our own share of tlic country we 
proceeded to accompli.^i tlieyamo (.bjcct, not by force of arms, but 
))y ^le less noisy but (juitc as elloctual force of the law, and the 
result we are assured is, that four times more of the ancient 
families have gone to decay in the half of tho Territory made over 
to us ill 1801, than in the half resfs^'cd by the Undo sovereigns. 

Not long after the trc.'iy was concluded which pledged the 
ilrilish Go\eriiment to reduce to order by military force tho refrac- 
tory baronageof Oiulc, a proposal for siinilar assistance was made to 
it by a Ih-iiice on tlic otlier side of India. ThoGuikowar agreed to 
iiKToasohis sul)sidiary force, and entrapiied us into the stipulation 
that* olio of the liattalions should proceed against lih “domestic 
oneinies'’ in Kateewar, whenover necessity recpiired. If the British 
(o)vernmeni li.'id really acted up to this cimtract, tho result must 
liave been cither the annihilation of the Rajpoot aristocrac*;/ 
thronglKMit Goozerat, or else a state of nllairs similar to that wliicli 
has so long obtained in the dominions of the Nawaub Vizier of 
Oud('. The c%lastroj)he was fortunat(*ly averted. Ijord Wellesle y 
bad himself suggested that an amicable arrangement jnight be* 
elfocted which sliouhl guarantee to the Guikowar Government its 
revenue., and at the same time preserve the rights of the half- 
•Miialuetl chiefs for whose reduction that Govettiment sought our 
assistance. The suggestion approved itself alike to the sagacity 
ot Cohmel Walker, and to the honest-mindcdiiess of Jonathan 
Duncan, and these two Eminent men together worked out a 
settlc‘\ncnt ^Yell known at least on this side of India, which while 
it has preserved the estates of the Jhalas and the Gohils, and 
rescued the Guikowar Government** from banknijitcy, has also 
ensured to Goozerat for half a century such trainiuillity as was 
hitherto uiiknovrn to her, at least since the day on which the 
scejitre of Unhilpoor was struck from the hand of Dhcem Dev IJ. 

That sucli a settlement might have been elfectod in Oude there 
can be n^ great reason to doubt, nor that by it would Iiavc been 
averted the ffr greater portion of those evils under which that un- 
happy evuntry lias lahoured. Those useful volumes, the Selections 
from the Records ofGovenimentjWcre not then ])rinlcJ,and thoiigli 
ho may ha\e gathcied the general features of the tale from tlic 
narrative ol tho historian of the Mahratlas, it is unlikely that Sir 
•Williaiu Slecniaii ( oiilil have? been aw:irc of the details of the 



measures wliich were carrieil out in Goozerat))y the first resitlent 
at iiaroda. Jtik, howov-cr, the i'act, that in August 1849, when 
laying before Lord Dalhousie his views in regard to the future 
Government of Oiidc, Sir William SIceman proposed an arrange- 
ment in all points similar to that with which we are fi>».niliar in 
Goozerat, and also maintained that it o^nild even at that time have 
been easily cfTcctcd. “ The abuses the new Governmeut wouUl 
have to remedy,” lie says, “ arc all perfectly well understood, and 
tlic measures roiiulred to remedy them are all simjile and obvious ; 
a settlement would l)e inado^vith the landholders based upcui past 
avowed collections ; they w^ould be dohghtcd to bind themselves 
to pay such an assessment, as lliey would escape from the 
iiu»rc than one-third more which they liavo now to pay in one 
Ibrm or another to contractors and court favourites ; tlie largo 
landholders wlio are now for the most part in open rc.sistanee to 
tlio Government would rejoice at the prospect of securing tlieir 
('slates to tlieir posterity without the necessity of continually 
fighting for tliein.” The settlement of the land revenne, and tlu* 
knowledge that llritish troops wajukl be employed when rc<]uire»l, 
wajuld keep the great landholders to their engagement, and as 
regards the king, it was certainly for aid in coercing tln*.se 
internal enemies that the sovereign of Oiide codeej-his territories 
to us, amj for no otlier, and that aid may bo allbnlod at little cost, 
and to tlie groat Ixmcfit ofall, under tiic system J liAve submitted 
-for your Lordship’s consideration.” 

As far as we <nn sec there was only one ohjc'ction to tlu* 
adoption of this system, under wliich as our author believed 
“ Oude ought to be and would soon be a garden.” The half 
only of the country was subject to the king ; the other half was 
in the possession of the British Government. If the chieftains 
■who owed allegiance to the Mohammedan sovereign were admitted 
to terms like these on live ground that tlicy Avero just ami 
righteous, on what ground could the same terms have heeu 
refused to the scanty remnant of llic same aristociwy whicli 
retained a precarious existence witliin tlie British territory ? Jt is 
unfortunately true that avarice consiimetli even when time and 
Cambyscs ha\e spared, and we fear the lust of revenue must have 
stood in the way of the resuscitation. of Oude; or i?* not the lust 
of revenue, at least the tlicories of a school whicli has no 
tolerate ui lor anything but fields and field majis, bureaucratists 
and cultivators, quadruped and biped, and which has as snper- 
stitimis mi antipathy to a landlord as an Aberdeenshire fiirmei 
has to a tree. 
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llnd cav^t. oj disorders in Oudr. 

I'lio “disonlors” >YliiHi afllictcd Oudc during the sway (jI 
the fairiily of fiaadut Khan are mainly to bo t'rttril)Uted to the 
iinsctLlcd relations bt.two(‘n the aristocracy and llicir nominal 
sovereign. The op))0.sing parties had separated as it were after a 
drawn Little, and they >\ei‘e far too equally matched in point 
of strcngtii for cither easily gi\c way. * 

On one page of Coloncf JSleeman’s work we find the king 
complaining ‘Uhat the villages and estates of the largo refractory 
talookdars aro as flourishing an^l populous asthey can possibly 
be ; and there arc many estates ai.Jfmg them which yield more 
than two and three times ihe amount at which they have been 
assessed ; and even if troops should bo statu)ned there to prevent 
the ciiliivatiou of the land till the balances are rK[uidated, tlio 
talookdars immediately come forward to give battle, and in spite 
ol' evei'N tiling culti\aie the lands of their estates so that their 
prutits from tlie land are .jvon greater tlian those of the Govern- 
ment.'’ On another page we read the following description of a 
lueal ari.^tecrat, named Ilajali Gorbuksh Singh, who may he taken 
.l^ a sample of liis class. He li\es on the hereditary possessions 
>\liich have been liehl by liis family for many generations, and 
lias e\torte«l from the king the position of local Governor, which 
givi’.^ him the^'oininand of his weaker neighbours. His strong- 
hold, lihitoloc, is at the point where the rivers Chouka and 
(lliagra unites and in this f(U*t he has taken refuge witli some four 
thoii.saml armed followers, under tlio apprehension that it is coii- 
; emplaned to make him pay the full amtmut^f the Government 
«]t ioand. “ Gorbuksh used to pay two hundred thousand nipets 
a vi-ar h)!* many years for this estate, Ramnuggur Dhumereea, 
williout muniiur or diflicull^, but for the last three years lie has 
Hot paid tlic rate to wliich he has got it reduced of one liundrcd 
.md fifty thousand. Out of liis rents and the revenues due to 
(io\eninient, lie keeps up a large body of armed followers to 
inlimidate tlie Government, and seize uiion the estates of his 
wt'ai.cr neighbours, many of wliicli he has lately appropriated by 
ii.uul, violence, and collusion. Afi attempt was this year made to 
put the estate under the management of Government officers ; 
hut lieXas too strong for tlic Government, Y>liicli was obliged to 
temporise, af!d at last to yiejd. He is said to exact from tho 

' 'riiC. very Cliit'f i'< mio of our prc.Nont oppomiifs in Oinlc. from 

ImkImow (latoii May l^oS, pniilcd in tho /iioulfo*/ of the loth Juno 
IN^N, h.i^ ilio toll^iv. iii'y : — 

'riio daily uliioh roach us ffne ns i«i umlorstaiul tliat 17,0^0 or 

1S,000 hav*' ortjs^oil tho Hnjijr.'U anil ai ' now at Ihuiiiiupgui' I>himiorooa. 
Ji'>at]oil liN (h'oi’hv.k'h Sijioli.' 
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liindholtlors tlio sum of two hundred ami fifty lliousaml ru|H'(\s a 
year, lie liolds also the estate of IJhitolci*, at the a|)ex ol' the 
Delta of the Ghajjjra and Chouka rivers, in wliieh the fort of 
Jiliitoleo is situated. The Government demand on this estate is 
fifty tliousand rupees a year. Ills son Siinihjcet ^ini>h is 
engaged in plunder, and it is said \yith his father’s eoiinivanee 
and encouragement, though lie jn-elonds to he acting in di.sojiodi - 
once of his orders. The object is to augment their estal(^ and 
intimidate the G5vernmeni and jts ollieers hy gangs of rnllians 
whom they can maintain ^Wly by ])lunder and malversation.” 
* * * “To maintain s*i(‘h a host Ise will lunc 

to pay mucli more than was n^juired pum-tuallv to fuilil 
Ids engagements to the stale, fie calculates, however, that I)y 
yielding to the Government lie would entail n])on himself a per- 
petual burden at an enhanced rate, winle by the teniporarv ex- 
penditure of a lew ihonsaiuls in this w'ay he may still fmrlicr 
reduce the rate he has hitherto paid.” The e\il v.as simply llu' 
want o( a .settlement. As long as the actual sum to be pai<l by th(‘ 
landholder to the king w;is undetermined, the latter would lia\c 
continued to grasp at more titan he ua.s entitled to, and the former 
would have striven to avoid the payment of even that which h(‘ 
legitimately owed. Tlic Government of the king Oude, il'uu” 
supported by o.xternal inlluencc, would probably liavc been unable 
to maintain the struggle very long. We were plcdgofl by treaty 
to assist it with our military force, but we had Itotn apially 
pledged so to assist- the. Af ah ratta sovereign in Goozerat, end liad 
nevertheless succeeded in pre.servinL^ our lionor witliout rendc'ring 
ourselves the tools of an oriental dosjmt. In Oude it would alimjst 
seem as if a perverse pleasure were thkeii in coming near to tlie 
mark without striking it. Lord William Ikuilinck objoeled t’o the 
omploymout of our troops in support of the Government ofOndo 
ngainst disaflected landholders, because, as ho saw’, “ if Ilriti.sh 
troops be lout to enforce submission, it vsoems impossible to avoid 
becoming parties to the terms of sulnnission and giiaranti’cs of 
their ob.sorvancc afterwards upon both sides which statement of 
the matter Nvas <if course true, but tlicn bo goes on to say what 
wa.s not true, — “ in which case w’c should become mhft‘d up in 
every detail of tlic administration.” Isow we welo bound by 
treaty to lend llritisli troops to put down tlic king’s domestic 
enemic^, and w’e had no riglit to violate our cngagemcnls jnerely 
because itw'ouldhavc been inconvenient to fullil them, tliongh wa* 
liadtho perfect riglit to fulfil them, if W'u could, in a manner which 
would l»e couMaiant with our own ideas ol duty ns well as agree?- 
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:il)lo l«> till.* court of Oiule*. liitorM'utkm lor tliu [Uirposc ot 
I)rin<uiur the kinu; iind the hiiulhoklers of Oufle to a iiuitual 
uiidoi^lanilinL^, woukl no doubt liave necessitated our guaranteeing 
tlie luililiueiit i)y both parties of the obligations they iniglit have 
agreed tew incur, but it woukl not have necessitated our inter- 
I'erence lieyoiul that point,. It "ould Iftivc left the sovereign 
of Oiule in complete possession of his crown-lands, and would 
lia\e1nrbiddeii his interference with those of tlio chieftains, except 
in so far as that ho would have rfj:eived from tliftn the revenue or 
tribute which miglit have been ng'«?ed upon. In other words 
it woiiM have ensun-d alike the ])eace of t)ude and the stability of 
tin* (iovernniuit of Lucknow. We can speak U])oii these points 
wilhoiit Icar or hes’tatinn, bccauso we know that we arc not 
“ iniAcd iij> in every delail of the administration” of the Ruikowar’s 
tcrrit(»riv\s, altliougli wo have Intorvouod between tliat prince 
and his l‘o!i<!a(ories, and we know i'urlhor that no such “dis- 
orders” have boon provalont in cither Roijzorat or the peninsula 
of ivato(‘\var as to call furtli a cry for the annexation of the iu- 
dop(*in!ent ]u)rtion of th< se terriloiios. 

It is easy to say that the disordered state of Oudo in 1855 
rendered annoxatlon inevitable, but in oiir capacity of historical 
reviewers, wo i^iay be allowed to look further back, and ask vvlio is 
roaily iv.N])oiisll»ie Ibr the disorderoil slate of Oude ? We suppose 
it must bi‘ tin* parly which alone had tin* power of }>rcveiiting it, 
— that is to say, the Dritisli Rovernmont. It was not ncceshary 
tliat wc*shoiild have left tlic king and ci^iefs io tear each other 
mu iiCckVil ill Oudo any more tlian in Roozerat; a disinterested 
iiitorvenlion in 1801 would not have been less just than aiincxa- 
lioii (not perhaps wlwllfj disfiiterestod) lialf a century afterwards ; 
and certainly it is in tlie traiujiiillily of the territories of Jlaroda 
for the last half century that we beliold the fruits of a wise 
and righteous policy ratlier than in the turbulence of those of 
Liukiiow. 

Tlie ground upon which the Hrilish Government proceeded in at 
ii'iigth annexing the kingdom of Oudo was that ol humanity : it 
felt in 1855, though, not in 1801, that “ it would be guilty in 
the sigliR^f God and man if it were any lunger to aid in sustain- 
ing by its cotfntcnanco and p^wer a system fraught witli sulfering 
to millicj^ns,” anil its anxiety was to “ deliver itself from the 
reproach which the peo[)lc of Oiulc may justly cast upon it.” 
It was in a great measure upon the report o[ Sir William Slecman, 
which has since appeared under the title of a “ Journey through the 
.Kingdom of (Jude ill 18Tl)-50,** that the final lesolvc in favour 
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of aiinexjilion was l)aso(.l, aiul iVoin that work tlicrcforu wo niav 
expect to Icarii who the parties are in whose interest we inieiTereil. 

Tliat the king of Oude and liis relations weic tlie parties it 
will not be contended, — annexation was simply the annihilation of 
their political existence. The landholders no doubt wj^^iild have 
gladly hailcil the ad\cnt of the British Government had it 
approached them in other guise tlian jt did. Sir William Sleomaii 
ipiotes instances in which the desire was actually expressed to him : 

“ Some Chumrele Rajpoot landholders came to me yesterday 
to say that Goolaiii llu/a’flt with his hands of arnnnl ruilians 
seemed determined to seize upon alli tlie estates of liis weak< r 
Hindoo neighbours, and they would soon lose theirs, unkss tlie 
British Govcriiiuciit interposed to protect them.'’ 

And in another place ; — 

“ ]\[auy otlier landholders c(»mj>laiu in tlie same inanuei* of 
having been robbed by this gang and deprived of their e-^tales; 
and still more come in to pray for protection, as the same fate 
threatens all the smaller proprietors under a govi'niment so \\< ak 
and so imliffcrcnt to the sufferings of its subjects.” We have 
already quoted tlie opinion that “ the large laiidli<d(kr.s who an' 
now for the most part in open resistance to the government would 
rejoice at the pros])cct of securing their estates to tlu‘ir posterity 
without tlic necessity of cuntiiuially lighting for Inem." 

Wc entertain no doubt at all that both the smaller and the 
greater landholders of Oiido would gladly have exehangcMl the 
government of the kiiur for tliat of the Kast India Comi)any if 
only they were to be placed under what is called “ pdliueal” 
management. Who can doubt that they would hav(‘ preferrc’d a 
Sleeman, a Lawrence, or an Outram, I'o a Wnjood Ali ? Rui. this 
was not the question. Annexation involved the introduction (d' 
revenue settlements based upon the principle of “ improving” 
landlords “ oft’ the face of the earth,” and jnaicial regulations 
founded upon the apparent determination to render the adminis- 
tration of justice wholly unintelligible. For neither of these 
reforms were the chief's of Oude prepared : — 

“ The members of the landed ari.stocracy of Ondc alwn{’SS|)cak 
with respect of the administration in our territories, buf'gcncrally 
cud with remarking on the cost aad uncertainly of the law in 
civil ca.ses and the gradual di'cay under its operation of all the 
ancient families. A less and less ju’oportiou of the annual pro<luco 
of their lands is left to them in our periodical settlements of the 
laud revenue, wliile family j»ride makes them i‘\pen<l tlie same 
sums in the marriage ol ihcir cliiMreii, in religious and other 
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IVstivals, personal ‘iervaiits an»l lieredi'arv retiiiiiers. 'riicy fall lutn 
ba«l circuiiibtaiices, iiwiir li(':ivy ilebts, iiinl estjite after ostatr is 
put up to auction, ainl ( ht' ]u‘'»prictors arc rediua'^i to povoity 
Tile V say that four IliiU''* niDrc of tle‘^o fainiilos liavo ;joii<- to 
ilecay in llie linlf «)f tuc torrit'U'V nuule {.vei- to ns in ISOl, (lian 
in the Uilf reserved liv the Onde soverei,Lgi, and this is I ie:irlrn<‘ 
They named the hniulies— canin t remcinher thcin/’ 

Ui a letter ^\^iUen to tlie late .Mr. ( olvin in ir WiHiain 

yieeuian adds, evei vlioily in OiKhMuTunes ll^^si.* I'aniiiiev toiiav»‘ 
been systematically crushed. “• d iu^ landln ldi rs oT the country 
therefore know v.lial they were to e.xpoct fioin ‘‘ anne.vationd’ and 
we may believe did not love tin* lui’m*. 

Re‘^inald Ileberliad iliirlv yxii^ am* siuliod o\ert!ie adininis- 
tratum of cnir (ovn t.-n:lnrlo.s m tioo/enit, which, however well 
intended, “ dc])opuhiU‘d viihipes, undid ainicnL families, jinlled 
down men's liereditaiy and ! * > po',sv‘-’.srd houses over then- 
heads/* Xor this only, the rotif lorn from the (.astle t>t‘ the leiuhil 
chieftain was not all — that inetnre, which iniolitliave })leasei! some 
people, had it^ domestic pendants pi-rliaps not ( ^jually a^i>iveuble t<» 
them — the weaver stripped of liis looin, the liiisbaiulniaii of his 
[ilouoli.” The territories of the king of Oude were involved in 
anarchy, and the* loss of life fiom the eonlin nance of private war 
was no doubUl leavlid : but they were frie born another form of 
misery — the ruin eausei! by litigation and by tlie native attorneys who 
fatten on the Ini.slbi tunes they create — men who to the virtues of 
a Jubsoy add those w’hieh a»’e derivc'd from the eKwating theories 
of the J^)oralls, and the ]»uie practices of^lhe .^»ciety of a Hindoo 
t('wii. We find thendbre that on tlic whole the people generally, 
or a great part of them, would prefer to n-side in Oude under all 
the risks to which these contests expose them, than in our own 
distric^ts under the evils the people are exposed to from the un- 
certainties of our law, the iniiltiplieity ami fi)rmality of our Courts, 
the pride and negligence of those who preside over tliem, and the 
corruption and insolence v>f tliose wlio must be employed to prose- 
cute (U’ defend a cause in tlicm and enforce tlie i’nllilment of a 
ilecroe when passed.” Local attacliinents arc no doubt strong, 
and the attractions of a mairs own grove and well as powauTnl as 
those of iiis “ ain fireside,” but tlie Hindoo as well as tlie IScotsmaii 
can upon occa?iou “ take to thoi hills,” and when a Hritish Resident 
some tw;enty years ago addressed a remonstrance, to the rulers of 
Oude on the alleged disorders in that kingdom, it was not W’ithout 
signiticance that ho slnnild have been met by tlie qinv^^tion “ whether 
there had been any emigration from that territory into ours ?” 

VOL. VIL — \o IJ. ‘y. 
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On tlic whole tlron we are quite preparetl to adopt Sir William 
Sleenian’s own smnmin^^ up oF the matter, wliieh is this ; — 

“ 1 am ])cr.sua(lcd that if it were to he put to the vote among* 
the people of Oudo, iiiuetY-uiiic in a hundred w^oiild rather remain 
as they are, without any feeling of security in life or property, than 
have our system introdiivcd in its ])resfiit complicated state ; hut 
that ninety-nine out of a Inindred w'oifld ratlier have oiir ( Joverii- 
mciit than live they do, if a more simjde system which they 
could understand ^pre promised at the same time.” 

Colonel Sleeman meant wivhat^ we have alreaily expressed — 
that Onde should not have been annejeed, hut placed under poli- 
tical management : and when we hiul it somewhat ostentatiously 
paraded that our interlerenco was intended to absolves us from the 
reproaches of^ho people of Oude, and then find lurther that that 
people did not desire annexation, wo feel that our conclusi<»n is 
correct, and that we did not aeeoinplish our professed ohject ^^llon 
wc allowed intervention to take the form of annexation. 

Among the most vociferous of those wlio complained ofinisniie 
in Oude wore the sep('\s ofoiir own regiments. It is well known 
that the native oillcers and soldiers of our army enjoyed the 
privilege of petitioning for redre-s of grievances through the 
Resident at Lucknow, lliis ]>riYilege was not recognised oi' 
named in any treaty or other engagement wltlr the sovereign 
of Oude, nor docs any one now know its origin. It was never- 
theless “an instrument (»f torture in the hands of^’tlie Rositlent 
which it wa.s his duly to apply every day to the Oude .Ourhar. 
He might put on a screw more or a screw according to his tem- 
per or his views, or the importunity of ollicers commanding corps 
or companies, and native officers and sepoys in person, wliicli 
never ceased to press liiin more or less,” hut olten or seldom 
employed, the “ instriimeiit of torture” there remained. 'I'lio 
complaints urged usually related to the possession of land, and 
when we recollect tlic state of Oude it is not dillicnlt to picture to 
ourselves the confusion which must have resulted from over- 
str.ained or wholly fictitious claims, from impatience or an over- 
hearing disposition in the Resident, and from the indolence and 
timidity of the Lucknow Durbar. A good itlea may he formed 
of what the privilege really was from a consideration of tlio 
restrictions to which it was subject— native officers and deputies, 
in the privilege of presenting petitions through the Resilient, 
are now re.^lrided to tlieir own claims and those of their 
wives, fathers, mothers, sons, and danglitcrs.” It liad become, 
therefore, a common custom with them to lend or sell their 
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name to others. The injustice and alisurdlty whicli such a 
privilege iinolvcd have been described in d(#tail both by Mr. 
Shore and Sir William Sleemaii. A climax may be admitted to be 
readied in the following st<»ry, which is narrated by the latter 
author : — 

(^liolam .Ifidanoe, a sli>j)keep..r of iTuckiiow, seeing the profit 
(loriAaMl ])y sij^ahces from tlic abuse of their [jrivilege, purcliased a 
cav?ilrv liiilforui jiick( I, c:ip, ])antaloons, boots, shoes, and sword, 
and on the pretence of hcin.ij an invalid 4prt)opcr of oni’S, got 
the signature of the brigadier em’^tnanding the troops ni Oude 
to bis numerous ])etition^ wliieli wen' sent for atljiistnient to 
the Durbar ibrouL;!) the Uesident. lie followed this trade 
probahlv lor liftei'u years ; at last ho got jiosscssion (d‘ a landed 
estate to w'hieh he had no claim of right — soon afti'i* he sent a 
petition to say that ih.e dispossessed pioprietor had killed four 
of liis relations and tiirnL<l liiiiwmt d'his led to a more striet 
einjnii'}, when .'ill eaiiio out in quoting this case to the 
iv('sn!eni in a letter dated on the Ibtli June l8o(!, the king 
<»f ()ud‘' t »h, serve's : ' il a person known to tlioiisaiids in the 
city ofLiidcnow is aide for fifteen y^airs to carry oii such a 
trade successfully, how much more easy must it be for ])cople 
ill the country, not known to any in the city, to carry it on V’ " 

Wc call attention to the subject for the purpose of making the 
ol)ser\ation that the sejiovs were themsdves a principal cause 
of the cry of^inisrule in Oude, but that it is wholly a mistake to 
su])posji that when they complained of the Government of 
Lihkimw they ha-^ any desire to substitute foi*it that of Calcutta. 
Tho lallacy is very ajqiaivnt to us now, and was seen througli by Sir 
A\'illiaiii Slecman bolbre Miose events occurred which have removed 
all possibility of doubt. It is an instructive fact, which Sir William 
Sleeihan has placed upon record, that while in the most crowded 
fetreots of Lucknow, Europeans generally were in Ids time 
received witli deference, courtesy, and kindness, it was only 
in the villages in whicli our own invalid or furlough sepoys 
wore located that they wxrc received with incivility, and only 
by such sepoys themselves that they were treated with actual 
disrespect. 

WIdle V.'? arc yet writing, the post brings us the celebrated 
aecret despatch of April ID, 1858, and close at its heels follows 
another with tlie announcement that Lord Ellenborough has re- 
signed, and that England is the scene of a party struggle on the 
question of Oude, that Liberal and Conservative, Peeliteand mar 
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of Manolicster, liavGlixc<l llieir I’cut against each other, ami tliat in 
llie thickening LStrjJe — 

CrC'Nts riM' and stoop and rise again, 

M lid and disoidei ly.” 

What arc we to say to those things? Were \vc nearer to the 
strife, the glailiator’s sful wliich wc arc tohl dwells in all men 
miglit manifest its presence in us, — wi* inigiit he incited to cheer 
iStauIey on,” ninl to sliout ^ 

“ Figlit, gt'-'/kincii of Kiigland I fight boldly, ycuincn I’' 

hut i’ortunately wc arc not‘^*a1Ie(l upon to snulf the battle from 
afar, and we can aftonl to await philrtsnpliically tin* termination 
of the contest, trusting that it may restdt in good to linlia by some 
means whieli are not apparent to us, and meanwliile caring very 
little wlicther Koderigo 

“ Kill ra«;sio 

Or ( af-sio liim, or each do kill tlu* otlior." 

Tliougli wo ha\o not tin* honor of being one of that very nu- 
meruiis ami staunch, hut perhaps not very ])ublic'Spiiited jarty, 
Lord Canning’s friends,” we may salely say that we liear that 
nohhunan no ill-will in liis public capacity. On tlio (‘ontrary, wc 
iiavo iiuich admired the distinguished conscionliousne&s wdth which 
lie lias ris.en superior to the popular clamour ^which would 
have bandied liini about betw'een misplaced mercy and savage 
bloodthirstiness. Ibit we aro I'reo to regret his Lte policy in 
:ogard to Oude, which wo attribute IuIIkt to Ids advisers than to 
himselL M- » 

The truth of the assertion which we have already hazaid- 
od, — tiu'it the treatment of Oude has hecn iiilluenced mamlv 
by revTiiue coiisidi’ralions, will not be disjuitcd now, however 
riductantly it might have Imm-ii admitted some months ago. 
It is now proclaimed in tlie Tiuic^ tliat “ the abstract <]ues- 
lioii of lord Canning's jijstilication or culpability depends upon 
the eharucler attributable to the land setthunent of IJindoostan,” 
and the course actually taken by the- Crovernor General wo 
are m^w disLiiictly told liad among other great and obvious 
ndvantagis that of Unally “ termii’ating by a trenchant but 
leiiilimale exercise of sovereign jiowca* tliose comiilicated^picstions 
<.f tenure* which would otlierwise liav.v embavas^ed us^ for genera- 
lions to come." Wo are glad to see the fact tlius broadly brouglit 
out, though v.e do r.ot admire the earvdes^ arrogance of the 
'vriter’s torn’, and me not d^^p^^'ed to adiuil at once that because 
we ar^ too iiidol<*ui. and apatlietn to uinavel it, we aro tli(?rcfore^ 
^*ntilh<l to cut till (Joidiaii kao^. jIj the :ovonI, though the rope 
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of winch It IS twisted ljf» composed oi’ the heart-strni^s oi living 
iiUMi. We are n*‘t “ people ol England worsln|i|)crs, * and may 
he allowetl to recollect that retril)ution follows indolence and 
iecklc‘ ‘^'iiess — 

•' Tlic jrod'. Jiro just, and of (nir pli^asinit vices 
M.tKu iiisiniinenls to plague U''* 

Lord Lilonhorougli's op|l>iUMits, will not, ue suppose, dispute 
as a question of fact that tlie cliangc of go\ernmc*nt in Oude “ was 
iimmaliatoly followed hy a suiiimarv settleni^t ol the revenue, 
which in a very consiilerahle porrton oj^the. province deprived tlie 
most iiilliiential landholders of what they ileemo<l to he their 
projierty ; (d‘ what certainly tiad long given wt^alth and distinction 
ami power to tlicir lamilies.” 

W'e ourselves have no objection to endorse the 6th para, of 
his desiattli, and to say that, like him, “ we are under llie 
impression that the war in Oiule ^la^ derived nnieh of its popular 
character from tlie rigorous manner in which, without regard to 
what tlie chi(d‘ landiioldiM\N had become accustomed to consider as 
their riglits, (lie siiiiiiiiary settlements liail in a large portion of the 
province lieen carried out by your ollicers.” This is no new 
thing ; the party wliich has been more inliuential than any other 
in Jndia of late years, liolds as its creed that it is just and advisa- 
ble to reduce sl^viety iu this country to a dead level of labouring 
ryots, and in ordi'r to carry out tliis theory, it would in every case, 
when it had tlit* op])ortunity, annex the lerritorics of native princes 
and confiscate the laiuls of their vassal chieftains. Wc use the 
w(»ni c.uiliscalo advisedly, for we liold \\ to Hlio no less than 
-’(uili'scation to convert an lioreditary landlord into a mere leasc- 
iujlding coni.raclor of noeiuic. There are, however, even in India, 
some persons, and there arc good names among them and true, 
sulliciehtly bcliind the age to feel no terror at the name of a land-r 
lonl, and tli(\se we believe arc in the liabit of considering the 
“ trcncliant” |)roceeding.s of their opponents to be neither 
iigli((‘ous nor [K)litie. Jt is upon tliis question that the lioine 
h gislature are now called upon to deeide, and we can only hope 
that the decision will not be inllnonced by cither private friend- 
siiip for Loid Canning or any other form of party-siiirit, but will 
be b,i>c(riT[»on justice, and when it is promulgated bo recognised, 
by india and By the world as not unworthy of lli(3 ancient reputa- 
tion of Kngliind for wisdom and generosity.* 

' 'fill' ]ur.-ont arliri<‘ va.s wriiloii tu'fnrr tlio jMipori' rr>ntnining the debate ou 
Vfr ('.mlwollV rnoiinn had roa<-lu-d India. A Mctory has been pained by what 
wp bolirvp ti) he ilif MLdit, and wc ;mp s.Uislicd that ilic attempt to remove from 
flip laml tvpry one but the cultivatoi and the ollicial, will not be perM.'^ted in. 
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In liis narmtlvo of tlie blcgc of LuokiKAV, Mr, Kcus introduces^ 
himsolf with au- apology for vonluring, “ witli a pen so little 
skilled in authorship, and a liand still loss accustomed to a sword,” 
to appear helore the public as au autlior and a soldier. The 
very tact of his being an amateur in both capacities is however 
one which gives intorc^it to his work ; wo read it with the same 
kind of pleasure with which we tiAn over a volume of clever 
unprcifessional sketches from nature, where the truth is repre- 
sented to the hgs.t of tlie draughtsmaii’ft ability witliout any 
attempt to add to its elfect^ Ifappears to ns also that Mr. Uecs 
possessed special advantages which more llian counterbalance 
such dellcieucies as result from want of litm-ary exi)erieiu'e. 
Kothen or Mr. linssell might have given ns a narrative more 
picturesque than even that of ^Ir. Kees, but the ([uomlam attache 
of the Martiuieru and the compaui(*n of such men as Deprat, wa.-i 
likely to see at least one side of the event5> which passed befon' 
him in a stronger light than otliers. There is often a gaiety in 
Mr. llee.^’s manner, the \alue of w'hieh amidst the hardshij>s, 
privations, and dangers (;l‘ the defence of the Bailey (riiarti, must 
have been incalculable. Aleii arc of dilfcrent tom])erameMts, and the 
vivacity of Mr. Rees may have been almost as ollectiial in inspirit- 
ing the exertions of one section of the gairison as the Christian 
composure of Sir .John luglis in sustaining thos(wd’ another. 

Tlio W(n k of the Revd. Mr. Brock is also a sketch, but it has 
not the advantage of being drawn from nature. * The principal 
defect of it is tliat it Niews allairs rather too niucli from one 
point of view ; a*defect in.separal)le perhaps from a biographi- 
cal sketch having special reference to the religious character*' of 
Sir IJenry Havelock. 

On the night of the !iOth May, Mr. Rees w'as awoke by liis 
friendDeprat wdth thccryof “Lejenacommence! depGchez-^vous!” 
They hastened up to the top of the house which tlio ex-chassour 
J’Afrique liad converted into a fortress, and therefrom witnessed 
the sort of scene of late so painfully familiar to us all : — 

“ Arrived on the terrace by means of a moveable ladder, we 
saw the sky towards the cantonments lurid with a hlood-red 
glare. The bungalow’s had been set on hre ; tlic soimcj,. of volleys 
of musketry was licard, and, still louder, the boon^dng of cannon. 
<j}radnally the tire slackened. Jlofseineu w’crejniw galloping up 
and down; but wc allowed no one to pass without a challenge. 
•One sconndrol came ri<Hiig furiously up from the cautonments. I 
cried ‘ Halt and tlie man held in his Imrse. The following 
colloquy ti>ok place between us. ‘ Who are you ^'’ ‘ A friend ! I 
carry a message to the Residency ’ ‘ What new's, t.hcn ’^'’ ‘ Good 
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nows’ ‘Well, wlmt ^noti news''* * Tlic bungalows are being 
burnt, tlie Knro]>oans an* everYwliero shot duww/ I lired iny 
^>istol, blit tlio man iiad alroatlN gallo])e<l oiV. I had missed.” 

The rcliels in tlio cantonmt'nt were ibr tlio time beaten by Sir 
floury fjawreiice, but it was soon apparent that the country, as 
N\(‘II as tlio troops, was agiiiiist u •. tlio exception of 

Lucknow', “the whole ol* Oiidc liad passed out of our hands, 
'bhe villages followed tlie exanijile of tin* towns of h\/abad, tSul * 
tan pore, Durriabad, Salone, Pursceilapore, aiiii-^.jther places, and 
sided with the insurgents, either^lVomHinTtUrd to us or fear «)f tlie 
mutineers. Sonic of the rajal^s and landholders remained lUMitrab 
but none opeidv pnM*laimc(l tl:emselvc.s <Hir (rieiuls. Many of 
them had retainers to the nunihcr ol* vSeveral thousands, and might, 
had they been so inclined, without great ditliculty I’ave openly 
ri'sistcd the sepoys.” Udie landhoklers oj' Oude would, we really 
think, have l»ecn more or less than men ifthiy hail exhibited any 
xeal in our cause: but it appears that disciuitent was not by any 
nu‘ans conlined to them : the people ol‘ tlie city were equally 
disalfected, and witli as good reason : — 

“ That the rmckiiow |)«'o])le shouhl vise against us was a very 
probable event, notwithstanding tho false rcjiorts which we 
received of tho^r universal coutimtmimt. Wo had done very little 
io ih serve their love and much to merit their dotestation 
'riiousauds of nobles, gentlemen, and olVicials, who, during the 
king’s time ha'1 held lucralive emplouiuiits, ami who w'ore too 
idle to work, >vere now in )»en:iry and want, and tlndr myriads 
of S{*rv. nHs and re^-aiuers thrown out of employ i^’ course. Then 
the innumerable vagabonds, hravos, and beggars, who, under the 
native rule infested the city, and found hrcjid in it, Avorc starving 
during our aduiiiiistraliou. •flic native merchants, shopkeepers, 
;uid hafikcrs, wlio, while Whijeed Ally Avas on tlic tlirone, made 
large ])rolits from siijiplying the limurious wants of the king, his 
courtiers, and tlie wealthy ladies of tlic tlironged harems, found no* 
sale for their goods, and the people in general, and especially the 
poor, were dissatisfied because they Avere taxed directly and 
indirectly every Avay. 

•* W’e had liciMi so very anxious to show a large balance sheet 
in our favour tliat we were less careful to make the pco])lo happy 
t'iiMU to make^them till onr treasuries. There was a duty on 
stanqis, on potitV>ns, on foodT on houses, on eatables, on ferries. 
There A\^as mi o])iuin contractor, a contractor for siijiplying corn 
and provisions, a salt and spirit, eoiuractor, and in fact, contracts- 
Avere giviMi for everything that in l\*iris Avould come under the 
name of octroi, livcryiliiug in the shape <if food was conse 
queiitly v^oiy dear, and tjio contractor.s, the most opulent of whom 



was one Sliirf-ood- Dnwlah, a roiiofrad*' \vrof<*h who, ronlor tlit‘ 
king’s rule ovcmij was iiiiaiiHais fur liis [)enilati(ai and rohlau-v at 
atime when theft aud |diiiuler were npeidy <’(nnmiUed, were iriak 
iiig largo fortunes while the jn-uple sutfered 1)\ tludr extortions 
The tax nj)on opium espei*iMl]y caused an immense diseoiitent 
tlirouglioiit the eouutrvjmt particularly in I he city Ojiimn was 
an article as exteiisiv(‘lv used iii L»ntkiiow as jn China, and tiie 
sudden deprivation of lids drug was most severe nj>on t!ie poorei 
opium-eaters. Many who couM not obtain ii at the inereas< d 
rates, actually cutl^z’u'ir own tliiv)ats in desperation. Hi'sides, onr 
magistrates, though themsv>«lves anxious t(» be just, were too mueb 
hampered by regulations to which tl^* ])eopl(‘ v*ere yet strangers 
to dispense 0 (]nal justice, ami xven' jn-eytmti'd by tlnur Sberi^la 
dars and native otiicials from carrs ing out the dictate- of then 
own conscieiice.s." 

Wc pause for a moment to note the fad that Mr. Heis'.s actual 
observation fully bears out the opinion^ e\|)iessetl by Sir William 
Sleeman ; tbo people of LucLnow, as well as the landliolders of 
Oiule, had no liking for our rule, and among tin* rea'-oiis of their 
dislike wore those which the Resident had anticipated, — onr over- 
anxiety for revenue, and the complicateil and to them unintelligible 
nature of our admiuistrati<in of justice. 

Wc should not have reiinired Mr. Rees’s assiiranee to he 
satisfied that “ of the real staieof alfaiis such as rnavo attempted 
to depict it, ISir Henry Lawrence wa.s well a\\are.” With Ins 
habitual opinions and his turn of mind lie could not have 
approved of tlie jxdicy wliich had bomi |)nrsued in Onde, but 
the present was tho ti.e.o for action anrl not for reiro.Npect ; 
and must actively as well as most cavefnliy and wisely di<l 
be maintain tlie interests with which he was entrusled. lie was 
vested witli a discretionary power for tlie evaeualion of (bide; he 
■did not however entertain the suggestion for a moment. Before 
lie arrived “ not one secmeil to dream that a s< Idler or defences 
could ever be recpiired,” but the possibility of a siege had been iv- 
cognised by him at once, and tlie fortilicalioiis of the Mucliee 
Bhowun and llie Residency had been piislied forward, and accumu- 
lations of stores made which were eventually the means of tlie 
salvation of the beleaguered British garrison in Lucknow. “Sir 
'Henry L.'iwrence was indefatigable, and seemed almost never to 
sleep. Often would he sally out iii disguise, a]id visit the most 
frequented parts of tlie native town to make personal obser\ations 
and see how his orders were carried out. lie seviual times had 
a thin bedding spread out near tlie guns at the Bailcy-gnard gate, 
and retire! then* among the artillori.sts, not to .slee|), but to plan and 
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hicditatc iiiuli;jtnrl)C(l. lu* aupc^nred to bo ubi.jjiitnus and to bo 
sooiievorywliero. All loved and res pooled the ohl gentleman, and in- 
deed I'Nory one luul oaii.>e, Idv no one Nvas too lowly tor Ihs notice 
and no details >Yere too uniiiterestnig lor Imn. Every one Avork- 
iiig under him, no matter liow subordinate,lii& po.’sition, knew that 
ii' he perlbrineil his daties chicrfully and well, Sir Henry, who was 
a Ke(4i> obs(*rver of persons, woflld not allow him to go unrewarded. 
The l7n(‘oven:mted particularly had a kind friend in liim, and witli 
the eomii\on soldier he was ctpiaHy if i^jaAieiTmorc popular^ On 
Sir lleiiry’s nmioviiig the head-<[uarters ot'his ollico irom Canton- 
ments ir.to tlio llosidoney, was loudly cheered by the men. 

* Long lile lo Sir Henry ! long live Sir Henry !’ resounded from all 
.‘'ides ; and a long and loud ‘ Ifiirrali !* continued as long as lie was 
visible. One poor man vociferated so loudly that ho burst a 
bloo(l-\c\>o'‘l — a heavy price for a little cnthiKsiasm.*’ The poor 
mt'ii’s wi.slKo laikM', as wc all know loo we!!, of their accomplish- 
ment, for a \ery slmrt time only l)ad passed over before that 
gallant and loving spirit had ended its life upon earth. 

Mr. l\(‘es \ei'tin\.-> an opinion for which there does not appear 
to ])e much foundation, — that but for the unfortunate expedllloii to 
Chinliiiit, the siege ol LucknoAv wouhl perhaps iicvcn* have occurred, 
or would at Iccf a not have been so protracted. Sir Henry Law- 
ieije(*, ill a letter written the day before that event, mentioned that 
he C'Kpeeted To bo ))(\sieg<‘d in two or three days, and with 
the t)\e^whelming force which was linmght against him it is 
di!licuh^,to eoinvi\e hov/ a siege could ha\»e becfi avoided or even 
niiuh (hTeried. How^ever this mav be, there is no doubt that 
wilh tlu' repul.'^c of the. HOth Juno the siege virtually commenced. 

Our s])ace would not jiermit us to enter into the details of the 
lieroi<**h*feiice (»f the residency of Lucknow, nor can we suppose 
that any of our readers will be satisfied without a perusal of Mr. 

interesting work. With the single exception of a deserter, 
who met w'itli swift and fearful cliastisement, every one did Ids 
duly a.> Jhigland expects duty to bo done Tiy sons of hers. Tlu? 
s«)ldicr and the civilian, the olllcial and the man of private enter- 
j»ri>e, laboured alike — there was no distinction of ranks — the olllcor 
fijiight in thojinc hosido tlic private, the high oliicial shouldered 
a musket beside ^us clerk — • 

“ Mo llioiiglit was lliorc of dastard flight ; 

Idnkod in the serried phalanx tigiit, 
fduoiii fought like noble, squire Jiko kniglit, 

As foark\s.sIy and well.'* 

X(ir was wonuiii, llic.“ ministering angel” in scenes like tliesc, 
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wantin;:): on Iipr part — “ .she was cvnr to ]>o foiiinl wlicro slio w;)-' 
most waiitoil,’* — -k wa.'; :i lomalc haml which relieved Uie tempnial 
wants of tile sick, and it was a female voice ^\hiell, amidst lln* 
roariiii:^ of musketry and cannon, breathed liea>ein\ards the (‘aim 
prayers of tho Cliristian Litany. 

'riiu most desperate attack sustainclil by tho L^arrison was made 
(»n ilio twentieth (jf July. “ I w;vs cleaning my musket, ’’says Mr. 
J{(>es,— 

“ And wJiistling a tvlien the cry of ‘To arms !’ and 

the doublimr (d men ]Kist my little room, made mo come to a dea<l 
halt. Inruns a friend and tells jue that the robels had boon 
seen a'^scmbliiiix in lar^’c bodies toward.s tho chuvcli side and aort>s,s 
tlio rivor, and that I had better be otf to my j>ost. My |•^■j)a^^ti<m.s 
wore 4 iu(:kly made, but 1 had scarcely time to juit on my belt 
when a loinl report shook the earth. 1 at lirst iin:i;i^iiu‘d tliat ouo 
of our ]»ov> der-mn.Lfazines had been blown up, but 1 s(»on after 
learnt that a mine liad been sjuain^irby tl)c enemy near tho Redan. 

“1 luirried in to J)r. Fayrers battery; but thou,di that 
,earrisi>u was not a minute’s tvalk from my place, ] liafl scarcely 
ri’a(‘lhd half-way when tho most helli.di fire ever heard be;’an 
in ri.uht ,t:’ood earnest. The emuny imh'cd si'cmod to liave come 
ihi.'^ time to the rc.solutioii of takinj,^ the Railry-enard by slorm, 
and dis]>layed in the attempt nmro cuura,ire thau*;\e iuol given 
them credit for. 

'I'hey assaulted ns from evcTv point,- and volley after volley ot 
mnsketrv was poured in upon ns, shell after sliell burst ^\.»tliin our 
cntreucliincnts, ir.nl their cannon r(»aved nnceadngly. Onr 

own gnus weremjt long in replying. >\s the enemy approached they 
were nnnvecl dowji 'witli our gra])e by scores, and as their leaders 
advanced, shouting and (‘nc(»uraging choir im‘n, they were picki'd 
olf by our jiflesand musket.s. (n])taiii Weston and Dr, rayrer 
on this occ.aoion <Ii<I right good service*. Tlii.s tri'inendon.s tire id' 
mnsliotrv and cannon, iKith from (uit and in, rendered onr ]»ositiou 
one mah.-i of ‘sidplniroiis smoke, so that we could sc:irc<*]y see. J 
must confess that for ionie minutes 1 felt the fear of diath pre- 
dominate within me. 1 was (U'rtain, and I think most of onr lilth^ 
handful of men loo, tliat this was onr la.st day u])()n earth. I 
ac(‘ordingl\ said a short prayer, committed myself to (b»d's caia*, 
mentally ba<le adieu to those T loved best in this \vorld, fued my 
musket, and, wdth the firm re.solution to die like a soldier, lu-epared 
to meet, the conihat. 

“ My srlfidi fear soon wore off. As tlie fire became )non; and 
more infernal, and as W'c saw tlioir men boldly julvancing, m\ fear 
gnvf* pla<'e b> a nervous e^^citement, and at last tin* desire to kill 
and <0 be i*; \engod predomiiuated over every (»tln.r felini: I ‘lid 
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not. ^i;vv Innff Dr. Fa vror’s lottery, for my anxioty to know mnrr 
of tlio injnr\ tho mino had (lone u.s made me do, Girons of j)rocr('d- 
inu* towards tlie Itedaii. 1 accordingly left, showers ( f halls 
fa 1 1 in, around me, none fortunately however toucliin i:’ me. I 
an-ived at the \Valer-;^'.'ite battery, wlicrc I saw the men still 
advancin*';, Imt evidently luit so boldly a.Sibeforc. I j)iehed oil a 
few of tlnnn, and tiuui a stiTinge feeding of joy came over me, I 
no linger thomdit of myself but only of the imin]»e'r 1 could kill 
'J'ho lire now slaekeiu'd, and [ could talk to rny C(Uiipaui(»ns in arms. 

“ All of ir* were d*'tt‘rmined io as dtNMvIy as ]»os- 

^ilde. Jevui of r.ho wonndcMl and flic sick, many had hd‘t their 
sri/.ed a’.iy musket* they could lay hold of, and llreil as 
flh 1 ,s ilu'ir enabled them to do so. It was iinlcod lioart- 

*‘eu(l i.g to thv'se ]e)or bdlows staggering along to.the .scenes of 
'ictii i, ]‘;\b, (r('mhiing with weaknos.s, and several of them 
b]r!,M iiig from tlieir M oiiiids, whicli rc-opeiied by the exertions 
tiie\ inad» (oie uiifortnnatc wrotedi with only ou(' arm was 
s -eji hanging t<i tl.e para]»et of the ho.s])ital entrenchments with 
inn.sKi't ; but the nnuinuitary strength whicli the fear of being 
!) ' ered in k bed, and the desire of rcvciigt?, ha<l given liim, 

was loo much l<;r him. lie died in the course of the day.'’ 

lAcvy garrison was a soj^arate ficdd of battle, tlio attack being 
('•jhally (kspe^i'ite on cacli point. The fight, wliich coinmeiieed 
ill iiiiu! o'clock ill tlu^ morning, lasted until four in the afternoon, 
\vlu‘n at leiigtli the enemy retired, having lost not fiu\(T than 
1,()0U men, but .succeeded in killing and wounding only Ifom 
fdleen fo .seventeeu Europeans and aboi^t ten jiatives within the 
ontu-nchinenls. 

The attacks made subsequently to the 20l1i July '\crc few, 
short-lived, and leeblc, anti tlic defenders of the Ikiiley-guard 
began* iaiily to de.''pi.'5e their enemy a.s lar as his power of actual 
UNsaull was concerned. Thanks to the foresight of yir Henry 
f4awrence, the pr()vi>iuns and aimnunition still held out, hut the 
ganison ^Ye^e wearied with continued W'atching and luboiuing 
in the mines, and the men were daily picked off in iminhers liy 
the enemy's sliarp-sliootevs, and particularly by the late king's 
African eumiciis, who formed a corp.s of iiiot-ratc vlllemcn. (3ne 
of those men had been nieknamed by our soldiers “ Ih)b the 
Nailer,” in ci^nsci|ucncc of tli<3 unerring aim of liis double- bar- 
relied rilla Another had taken up his position in a gate-wav 
near the emuuy'.s strongc.st b;iUories, e.'ilKal the “ clock-tower.” 
Like hi;» Iricnd ‘ Dob the Nailer,' liis shots weu', aluu^st alwaji. 
bital. So Ironbh’somc had this man become to ns, ami wi* bail 
b‘.st inanv good soldieio bv lik lillo, tb.it Captain Thema.* 



(A[a<lrTis x\rtillcr\) ]i;k 1 been (lircctcd to slioll the iellow’s plact? 
of roluojo, iiicrclj to CMirible us to j^et rid of this one iniin. 'J'lie 
^ hells had been thrown with boautifid precision, and wc had se(‘n 
them bursting just where they should biir>t ; but iininedialely 
alter a riHc bullet, whistling through the air as if in defiance of 
our efforts, proved thiVfc wc had npt succeeded in killing the 
uiarksinan. Nor could we solve tlie riddle till after the capture 
of that gate-way, then wc learnt liow it was that he had escapevl 
So nfieu : — ^ 

“ The UcsidoTicy w.-is perfectly couiinaiided hy the clock-ton ( v, 
and the eunuch, as soon as ho had o) served thnnigh his telescope 
that wc were about to shell, retired by a ladder iut«) a soi’t of 
cavern he had caused to be scooped out for his safihy, and relurii- 
iiigat oiicc to the scene of action rccoiinncuceil lii^ lirliig as oo 
as the shell had burst, lie was killed by (uir men a* last, and 
the telescope and riile were found l^y his side.” 

Tliesc Ilub.sliees, as Sir William Sleeman informs us, wen' form- 
C'.l into a corps l)ecanse no man’s hfe was safe in Lucknow N\l]ile they 
^^ere loose upon society, and it^^as to have been the (ir&t act o| his 
proposed new government to dei)rivc tliom of tlie power of 

Perhaps tho wau'St snliering to whleli the garrison were exposed 
was that of hope deferred. Day after day they .looked fuo* lhi> 
riddance of friends to their rescue, but day after day sunk into 
ni'dit and no relief came. On one ocoa.'sion tlie Ibhng of eaiimoi 
in diHerent parts of the city le<] to the most eager anricii).itin!if, 
thcit reiiiforeom(;^]its hgd arrived and actually penelialcd iiilo 
r.ncknow. Tho night was spent in such sleepless sii>|)eri.-,e as it 
is ilitlicult to realise, but the nu/rning broko only in biller dis- 
appointment. The solution of the • mystery w'as givtm them by 
the reiiol sepoys themselves ; the insnigents — it l}eiiig fiil^. moon 
— had fired a grand salute at various points in lioiuu* of a king 
whom they had newly eleete<l. “ So you think your reinlbrce- 
ments have come, do you saul the taunting traitors, “ reinhnee- 
nieuts forsooth! why we liave b(’ateu them long ago, ami we ha\e 
crowned our king. The rule of the Peringhees is over, and we'll 
jooii he in your JJailey-guard.” 

It must have been no little aggravation f)f the miseries of tlio^'^e 
witliin tlic intrencliinents that close, arouml thei:ii tuery niglit 
were heard the sounds of revi'lry, music, and dancing, and that the 
hands of the enemy insulted them every morning hy p!a\ing 
on the opposite bank of the fioomtee our popular Kiiglish ali 
“ We lir.tenoil,” says Mr. Kee.3, “to ‘The iSlaudaid-bcarer's 
March/ * Till Lull leii behind me,’ and ‘ kTc the compaiiug Ikio 
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comes,* with any but ])leasant feelings. Tlic (li^Ioyal rascal;^ 
had e\cii tlic imi)udence to liiiisli tlieiv music* with the loyal 
hymn ‘ God save the Uueen.’ " 

In taking leave of Kccs’s hook we are hound in justice to 
make allusion to one blot in it, — the ungenerous mention which 
is unilbnnly made of Mr.# ^lartiii Gubbtiis. Our readers vill 
liave luad before tliciu tlie letter of i\lajor Vincent Kyre, ^\liic]i 
has 1*0011 lately publislied by tlie FrinnJ of India, and i\ill have 
h\'init therefrom that tlio Jlarmecidi*. feastc^jiired up by Mr. 
Ivees has probably no other foundaflfffrtFian his imagination. 
In addition to this we pres^mt, on belialf of Mr. Gubbins, tlic 
following to.>timony of Sir Henry Havelock : — “ The noble 
conduct of iMr. Martin Gubbins 1 must next record.^ My head- 
<juarters were eslal)li^llcd iu tlie liouse ol the late Mr. Ommancy, 
^\l^o^^as killed during the siege. Criibbins sent to invite mo 
and all my slafl' to come and li\e in his better liou.so. To this 
I would not consent, but c<iir;meude<l to hi.'? (‘are my two wounded 
oilic(U‘s, Colonel dytler and 11., and he has cared fur them as if 
they were his cliildnm.’* 

AVhile the llritl.^h enclosed within tlic entrenchments of 
Jjuckiiow coniinued their desperate defence, an e(|ually heroic 
struggle was uiaiiitaiiied on tin' rain-saturated plains of Oudo fur 
tlieir ixTuif. 'fhe story of “ llaveloek's hundred days” has been 
w(*ll narrated i)y i\lr. lirock, and still more vividly and fully by 
an artillf-ry oliicer, a correspondent of llie SiiliirjJaj/ licvicw, who 
was liimVelf an actor in the scene. It has e\on been celebrated 
hy ihe long-silent Hindoo lyre, and many a Hajpoot iu We.stern 
India has murmured his admiration of the heioic valour of 
llavelrtck's “ pydul jmuch huzar.”'^ 

h'rum the description given us hy the artillery olliccr, it would 
seem that the resistance otfered by sepoys to Havelock’s march 
was held l)y tlie troops iu very light estimation. He talks of 
‘‘ eiigiming the villagers,” but (jnly of “ driving back the sepoys.’* 
Here is his description (rf the first attack upon Unao : — 

No one was surjiriscd wdicn on nearing tlie jdaev throe guns 
o]>enod on ns. Two of (uir fi('ld-])icros moved fl»^^Yard and soon 
siUmcvod their fire ; but as t^ic troops moved on a line of white 
puii's of s.-mko from the orcliard and garden walls suiTOiiuding 
I ho place gave ovidcmcc that tlie matehlock men meant to show 
fight. On this the skirmishers dashed forward and soon druvt' 


^ “ Five thou.saml Julfantry." The uuuiber h ol' cuiirtc u^c•lteUtl.Ll. 
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tlicjn oiU nl I lieir orcliai^ls iut<) the villago j Imt wlion our mvn a(, 
t^'inpled to follow up their success and clear tlie villa^a* they were 
!• ' u\. (»ppositioii whieli fairly astoiiihlieil tlie Kuelish sohlicrs. 

“ Tliese uuul-walled of Oiule and their figlitiiit^ inliald- 

taiits lue among the most peculiar features of the country, livery 
hamlet is at eliroiiic feud with its iiei^Jj^hours, and all of them U)ok 
ii|)ou (*j)eu re])ellloii against the farmer of their taxes as a sacred 
duU. I'ho eonse(|nence is that a century of juractical experience 
ill the art of self-defence has converted these villages into almost 
impu‘gnal)le fortiTTu ^:ou.s, and the villagers themselves into ])ro- 
bahly the host garrison tfoops in the v:orld. A Inindrcil Oude 
men will lice from ten on the open plain, Imt place ten of the same 
men behind a lo()])-lK)led mud wall, and tliey M'ill hold tlieir own 
against a h,imdred, nor think it much to do ; — such was the ras<' 
now ill the petty village of Tiiao. Our troiqis were in the ]dare 
and all round it, yet they could do comparatively nothing, ami 
were dropping fa>t under the Imllets of their unseen foes. 
Thrice did a p(»rtion of the best regiment in the field charge a 
mud-wallcd enclosure containing a number of men, and thrio- 
were they driven back ^yit]l heavy loss of ollicors and men.” 

According to Sir William Slcomau it is the hoast of the natives 
of Oude that tlie air and water of Maluamay pniduccas good trees 
and crops as those of their country, but ran nevoe‘ produce such 
good soldiers. This liebcdieves to he quite true. “ The Siili.an* 
poor district is included iii tlie lianoda division of Oude ; and the 
j)eople speak of the water ()r this division for tempering soldiers 
as we talk of th^ wate/ of Damascus for tempering sword-hhides. 
They certainly never seem so lia]>py as when they arc fighling in 
earnest with swords, spears, and matchlocks. The ^Yater of the 
JJyswara division is considered to hc very little inferior to that ol 
liaiioda, and we get our f^epoys from these two divisions* almost 
exclusively.’* 

Late events liave proved to us that the men of Oude, even 
>Yhen trained by ourselves, cannot stand against European troops 
of ludicrously inferior numbers in the field, Imt wo have not yet 
liad full experience of their prowess as guerilla warriors. It i* 
tlicvo that the danger lies, and we arc not a little pleased to fnul 
tlio sjiecial correspondent of the Times testifying to this laci. 
“ Tlie day” lie says “ will be frftiight with dan|^or to us wliich 
brings the native the knowledge of liis strcngth''in that sp(‘ci(‘s ol' 
waiTare for which he is alone suited — predatory liarassinggiierilhi.” 

'I he day we believe can only bo tlelayed by an alteration in 
our )M)lIry. More than once in this Presidency, wlu'ii yyo liavi' 
rji'jMiic ! of natives both belonging to our own territoiie.5 and 
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uf naliv(5 states, Avliat was in tlioir opinion tlie rnii«;e of 
tlio present r(‘l)eHion, wo liave rocoivoil tlic same* answer : — “ It 
i i l)oc*.niso tlie saliih-lo^ are c]ian<;c(l. The lii'iti.sh (lOVoniimMit 
is not what it used to bo. In Ibnnor years we called it the ‘ iidid 
raj,’ ’ blit now every one says tliat it has Ik^j^uu to boopiiressive.” 
The allnsiou was to the noNf policy (»f annexatic)n and conlisi’a- 
tion. ^\Ve are i'ully satisfied uftliis one thing, tliat the JOnglish 
are now unpopular in India because it is the belief oF the peojile 
of this country that tliey arc iK'jit on sunm^iff^ing all lioieditary 
rights. To say tliat we are only riddiiu^hG [)oor cultivators of 
an o[>pvessive aristocracy is^siniply a clap-trap a|)poal to the 
“ liberal” political feeling which is so strong among our>elves. 
’.riie trutli is that we go far lower than “ aristocrats” of any kind 
whatever. ’J’he feeling which the people of India entertain in 
rejard to hereditary riglits might !ia\e Ikhmi understood by this 
lime, and when w'c interfere witli these, rights, or lead people to 
suppose that wo intend to interfere with them wlicre\er we can, 
we may rest satisfied that w'e are making enemies of many others 
besides the talookdars (»f Oude. Lord Lllenhorougli is stating 
the simple truth when lio aifirms that ‘‘ Governmemt cannot 
long lie maintained in any country where the whole, people is 
rendered hoslil# by the sense of wrong.” Ftir ourselves, we sliall 
not liesitato in going on w'itli liini to tlie further as.sertion that 

if it w'ore possible so to maintain it, it would not be a consum- 
mation to be desired.” That it is not possible, Mr. liussellat 
least WDifld appear to be as satisfied as we, are, If,” says he, 
“ this tehiper (^the pre.sent temper of tlic people of Oiule) beetunes 
permanent and extensively prevalent, we may be called upon to 
solve the tremeiulous probleiif whetlier England is strong enough, 
pro\id(^l she accepts the task, to g<»verii by force of a military des- 
potism tin* 1 jn.OOOjOOO or 11)0,000,000 of human beings c«)m- 
mitted to her charge. My own impression is tliat tliere is no foreign 
power whatever which ciuild maintain an army in India without 
the aitl of a considerable portion of the population. \Vc could not 
march a mile without their assistance. Unless we quadrupled tlic 
number of onr soldiers, w'c^ould not do tlie mere non-combatant 
portion of the work of an army, without striking a blow* in the field.” 

As to the eSusG of the present feeling against n.s in Onde, we 
must bog fjiir realtors to bear with one more quotation in siippoit 
'»( onr view's from the artillery oiTicor’s narrative: — 

“ 1 must say there a]>poars to me to bo great Aveiglu in the 
arguments of tliosn who allege * that were tin* Emgdi^li t iowcni ■ 

■* 'lint IS 111 Miy “ till' )usi l ull-.” 
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lo smirfion ilic Tiit.ro<liict.ion of the talookdarco svstom into 
Oinle, the t)(‘loa.irnre(l garrison of I^uckiiow might march out 
Avitliout firing a. shot.’ 

“ 1’hc gist of tlio talookOarco system as applied to the reve- 
nue sctlleincut of tl\e country ()f (hide is just this ’.-—that every 
man shall keep ivhat Ho lias got, aijl then start fair on a fn,‘sh 
score ; and the ‘ hearings of this ofisorvation,’ to (piote ( aj)tain 
Ihinshy's favourite remark, Avill he understood at onee l»^ any 
one wli(» has read ^lajor Herbert Kdwardes's account of Jliimnu) 
and its landholders i'h W • . tin* PHnjdh Fronl'nn'. Nowtlio 

state of things there descrilied migh^t ^vord for word he ajO[>lied lo 
Oudo and its landholders, ever since tin* days tvf Anning/eeh t.he 
last n'al iMiiperor of India. ‘The good old nih*, the simph* jdaif 
has been tlK^ real law of the laud ever since as it was in Ihinnoo. 
IbiT in the settlement of tlic Ijiinnoo estates and revi'inies the 
wise Lawrences, taking into consideration the (diaracter of tin,' 
peojile they had to legislate for. and the utter state of ainircliy 
under which tiiey Jiad till that time lived, lai«l down as tin.* 
primary rule of llic settlement that ‘ live years’ ])ossession was 
a good title to land.’ The result of thi.s ])()li(‘y is seiu in the 
present peaceful aspect of the Punjaub, when every other ]>art. 
(d’onr Indian llnipire is more or less disturbed, lii (.)ude the 
(lovernmcnt lias interfered betweiMi landlord and tenant, and some 
of llie results arc already before us." 

The work of tlio Staff Ollicer and that of Mr. Rrock, tliough 
occupy iiur a place at the hoacl of our article, liave hitherto failed to 
receive from iisj,he attention wliieh they really deserve. ‘ We can 
only ill concki.sioli place before our readm’s a .specimen oi the 
manner of each of Uic.se writers ; and to begin, vx‘ take from tiie 
pages of Mr. Jirock tlie following description of the final advance 
from Cawnpoor : — 

“ On the previous niglit mo.st of tlie troops had b.en marched 
down to the rivcj'’s hank to await the advance of the morrow. 
Asthev m<)V(?d along, the rcginiontal colour.s carried in their dark 
cloth covering rose up ii(*w and again from the forest of glistering 
bayonets ‘ like yew trec.s in a garden.’ The moon struggled 
throngdi the rain whicli had b(*en falting all tlio day, and threw 
a .lim light over tlie river, looming numrufully on the blackened 
ruin where the brave old .soldier JSir H. Wheeler dad his devoted 
garrison had clo.sed tlicir la.st day.s on earth. 

“Onward by deluged fields and tliroiigh rapid floods where but 
a few months before tlie .saiid.s lay dry and liot in ])arclicd 
iinllah.s, that noble army of dclivercr.s jia.s.seil on, >vet and oftim 
weary, but sjustained by tlio object of tlieir march. Kvery day's 
advance was an iurosMint struggle over v<»iids ill -defined and 
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through fiehls turned into morasses and swamps by the cea^e 
less rain, with heavy guns and lumbering waggons, delayed 1>\ 
some aee.ident or some now obstruction at almost every turn 
Ihit the eiiomy divl not uppeai* evcu where they were expected 
A fortilied position of cuii.siderahle strength was al»andom‘d at 
tlic bridge over the Sye. 'J'ha^ river, .always a considerable 
si ream, was now Hooded with the rain. The ]»ridge u\er it at 
Ibin^ee might have been broken dow’ii easily ; but either ihe 
Hying foe had not time to effect this, or they had formed tlie 
desj»erate plan of enticing llav«‘U)ck‘s I.ucknow, 

“ Art('r a toil.soim' marcli of foiirteeirmili'S, the army reached 
nnotlicr deserted village in<,helam*of mud thnuigli which lin y 
passed, W'liere in its empty liouses thev found shelter for aiuUhei 
nig-ht. Tliey conirl now Iioar the artillery booming around the 
Ib'sideney of Liiokiiuw, and the Ceiierals ordered a royal salute 
tVom tlu'ir lieavy guns, in order tliat their friemis \i\ dangei 
miiiht hear tlie rcjtort and eoiiipndiend its pm'pos(\” 

On tin* H)l1owing day tlie battle of tlie Alinn fkigh was warn 
alter a tedious but never dubious light, and the Column of Heliel’, 
tbllowing up Its sureesses, on the 25th of Sejibunber, 1 hough not 
willioiil a desperate struggle, forced a junction with the uncon- 
querable defenders of the Ikiiley-guard. 

'riio fullow^lg lieart-siining description of the actual relief of 
Lucknow is from the pages of the staff olficer : — 

September 25th, a very unquiet night Two alarms, one at 
I oO A. M. ami ;iiiother at 4 a. .af. ’I'he wlmle garrison \vere 
under afuis nearly the whole night. A vej*y gr^^it disturbance in 
:lii‘ city— the direction of Mr. (Libhius's post cs]»ecially. Abvmt 
iO A. M. a messenger came in bringing in a loiter of the Kith 
in Uaiit from (knieral Outrawu dated Cawnipore, announcing Ins 
being about to cross ovi r to this side* of the (iangos and march 
on to Imckiiow. The messenger could give no aceoiint of our 
force beyond its having reached the outskirts (d’ the city. 

\.l>out 11 A. m. nearly ail sound of firing had ceased; but 
increa-^ed agitation was visiide auioiig the ]K*(»]de in the town, in 
wdiicli two large (ires w'erc seen. Au hour later the sound of 
musketry and the smoke Agnus "was distinctly perceived within 
the limits of the city. * the garrison w'as on the alert, and 
the excitement amongst luauv of the officers and .soldiers was 
quite painful to witness. At4.-o0 p. M. many of the ])eoj)le of the 
city comineuce<l leaving w'ith luindlos of clotlies, «}i:e. on their lieads. 
and took the direction of caufonmeuts across the different bridges 
At 2 I*, .ir. armed men and .sepoys commenced to follow them, 
a('eompauied by large lioilios of Irregular Cavalry. Kvory gun 
and mortar tliat eoukl be broiurlit to bear on the evidently 

V uu \ 11.'— NO li. Vli 
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retreating enemy was fired as fast as possible for at least an lioiir 
arid a half. The enemy’s bridge of boats had evitlently been 
destroyed and broken away, for many were seen swimming across 
the river, most of them cavalry, with their horses’ bridles in their 
hands. Strange to relate, during all this apparent panic the guns 
of the enemy in positiov all round u.s.kopt up a heavy cannonade, 
anil the iiiiUchloekincii or riflemen never ceased firing from their 
respective loop-holes. • 

At 4 p. M. report was made that some officers dressed in 
sliootiug coats and Vdnji caps, a regiment of Kuro)n'ans in blue 
pantaloons and shirts, amra bullock battery, were seen near Mr. 
Martin's house ami the Motee Mitlial. At T) i*. m. volleys of 
musketry rapidly growing louder were heard in the city. But 
soon tlie firing of a Minic ball over our heads gave notice of the 
''till nearer ajiproach of (uir frientls, of whom as yet little or 
nothing had been .'.een, though the enemy were to he seen firing 
heavily on them from many of the roofs of the hou.ses. Five 
minnte.s later and our troops were seen lighting their way tlirongh 
one of the ]>riucipal streets, and though men fell at almost every 
stop yet nothing could v ill island the headlong gallantry of our 
reinforcements. Once fairly sken, all onr doubts and fears 
regarding them were ended: and then the garrison’s lone* jient- 
up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a siit‘ce''‘-ion 
of deafening cheor.s ; from every pit, trench, and battery— from 
behind the sand-hag piled on shattered hoii.scs — from every post 
still Jield by a few gallant Sjdrit.s, rose cheer on cheer— even from 
the hospital ! ?daiiy of the wounded crawlodYorth to join in that, 
glad shout of w(;l,come^to those who had .so bravely come' tr» onr 
asrdstanee. It wa.s a moment never to be forgotten !" 



Art. II.— MEMOUIS OF SAINT SIMON. 

TliP^ APmoirs of the Doke of Sl Simon on lltc Upuju oJ Louxr 
V. and the llnjcnaj. Abritlgvd from the J'rench by Baylh 

St. Joiix. 4 vols. post 8vo. ^ Lomloii ; 

It is a great pity tliat certain works feliuuld ever bo roprodiiced iu 
a dilVerent form Irom tiuit in wlncli tlicy were originally written, 
A work iniLst lo.se by being translated, b()Wo\er iiitelligont and 
careful tiie translator may be. Ibit wlioii a work isabiidgcd — is 
taken to pieces and reconstructed — the spirit infii.setl into it by its 
origijial author mnst inevitably escape, and lca\e nothing remain- 
ing but an insipid collection of facts. Tlie advantage to bo 
gained by roilucing the bulk of these memoir.s to four somowliat 
ponderous \olumes does nut seem to com])ensate for the injury 
done in making this abridgment. Yet even in their mutilated 
form the.so memoirs arc extremely interesting and worthy of 
perusal. ^ 

To the historical gossips, of whom St. Simon and Horace 
Walpole are the chief, we are greatly iinlehtctl. Their records 
till uj) tlie outlines whMi liistory draws, and animate the 
oLher\^i.^,fc lifeless cliaracters of tlie past. Ij^oth St. Simon 
and llm‘ac(j Walpole wore admirably suited for their voeation. 
Their raiil: and position gave them ample oj^portuniiies of noting 
all tliat wortliy of ol)serv;atioii. Doth were di.!;appoiiitcd men, 
and the malice generated in them bv their discontent, skives to their 
jiortraits of more successful men a .strength and j»i([uaiicy whicli 
more contented writers W'ould not be cajiable of giving. St. 
"'iinon, with powers of description and observation eipial to 
tho^e of Walpole, had more opportunities of accpiiring knowledge. 
He begun his memoirs at a very early age, and for want of other 
occupation devoted his wliolWmc to thisempluymont. Although, 
from having incurred the displeasure of ijouis XIV., lie was, 
during the continuance of that.monarclfs reign, without otlice, he 
was constantly atHho court, ami seems to have lieen personally 
acquainted witli all the dislingulslied persons of the time. After 
the death of Louis, St. Simon, through the friendship of the Duke 
cf Orleans, became a member of the council of regency, and buh- 
scqucnlly ambassador .to the court of Spain. Walpole, well 
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informed tljongh lie was, liad not the same advantaj^cs. In one 
respect, l)owcvei', lie rises superior to St. Simon. Not tlie lea>t 
important duty of thu historian of his oun times is lo mail; the 
progress of literature and the fine arts, and their in (1 nonce on 
society. Walpole had no mean knowledge of art, and had 
achieved some reputation in Iiteratui\ Altliougli the ojiinions of 
a man who eulogises Sir Charles Williams as a great poet, and 
pronounces Smollett to he nothing better than a coiiteinjitible 
scribbler, must be wprthle^s, tho^general oliservations of Walpole 
on iiloraluve and art aTo'ijoth interesting and valuable. St. Simon 
never toadies on tlie subject of literature, and only makes mention 
ol two out of the many eminent literary men that llonvislied in his 
time, lie relates the story of Itacinds expulsion from the court 
merely to show how easily th(3 deep resentment of Louis was 
aroused. In tlie latter part of the work, Voltaire is shortly and 
contemptuously inentiontd, and an apology is at the same lime 
made to the reader for the introduction of so unimportant a 
person. M. do St. Simon does not hold the art of p.iinting 
in greater estimation than literature. In his sketdi of tiie char- 
acter of the Duke of Orleans, afterwards Rcnrent, he mentions as 
one of tlie follies of the Duke, a love of ])ainting, and laments 
that so eminent a ]}ers(Ui should spend his time in frivolous an 
occupation. It wouhl have lieen well if tlie other ainuscments 
lu which tliat most vicious and worthies^ prince indulged had 
been ecpially harmless and rational. • 

St. Simon, in common with almost every man of rank, served 
in the army. Ho was attached to the king’s mu’-.keteers, and 
gained liis hist military experience in the campaign of 1092 
wlicn Louis was amusing himself by besieging Namur. He ba<] 
not at that time commenced his memoirs, and we liave therefore 
no very full description of tlie siege. Ills reminiscences of it, as 
subsetjuent.lv noted down, are liowever amusing, the com-' 
mcneement tif tlie siege the weather was dclightfu!, and the king, 
surrounded by liis court, and encamped on a beautiful meadow 
a little romo\ed from tlie scene of operations, could aUcct to 
direct tlic movements of the Frencli fc/f^e without personal incon- 
venience. J3ut the siege la.stcd longer tlian had been anticipated. 
'J’lie rain fell, and the king got the gout. Louis displayed more 
perseverance in persisting in the siege than he usually di<l when 
his personal comfort was interfered with. He remained with the 
army until Namur was taken, and then immediately returned 
to Versailles. The next year, the king again took the field : 
but at the critical moment when tlie prince of Orange was sui" 
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rounded and cut olF from all saj>j)lics, suddenly grow tired of 
the campaign, sent (df a large <lctachnient of liis army into 
riermany, and liiinsclf departed with his court to Versailles. 

From this time the scene of these memoirs is permanently 
transferred from tl'e camp to tlie court, for although St. 
Simon contiinied some timefiu tlie army,*liis observations con- 
cerning tin? portion of his life so spent are lew and brief. Mr. 
St. ^ohn, in the notice of the life of St. Simon that he has 
prefixed to liis work, says that St Simon dhcjiargcd his military 
duties etliciontly iu every resp(‘ct K* sucli were tlie case, it 
seriiU' strange that a man in Ifcis position, in no di.>l;i\our with the 
Ling (for the cause of his disgrace aro.'rC subsequently to this 
pound), slmidd, at a time wlien rank w\as the only passport to 
pr(mmti<‘i:, have been alIow'e<l to remain in a siibcrdmatc grade. 
Viter serving for sometime, and lowing uinlerginu; the mortilica- 
Ijon of seeing several juiiior oHieca-s pronuded over him, St. Simon 
retin d alt<\gelhi'r from the ann\. W e lu'lieve that we have 
heard; b* . m 1! not \oucb for the aeeuraey of our memory, that 
iiO was wanting lu the most ni'cessary (|ualil]eation Ibr a soldier — 
personal courage. 

Fairius ista viri^ Inuioii objic’K'iKla.” 

We will notTacemse liim, on tlio autliority of an imperfect 
memory, of cowardice; but will only remark that if we are riglil, 
llie n(‘glect with whieli lie was lieatcd is sullieieiitly accounted ibr. 

As St. Simon diseln.ses to us the (‘(Uirt, what a ])ict ure is jire- 
sent' d ! .y’hc court of Louis XIV. has heeif couti?tstC(l la\nurably 
witli that of Charles 11. nf Kuglaud, but for wliat roa.son it is 
liard to say. At tlic court of Charles 11. the grossest licentiousness, 
unrestrained by doeoruiu, prevailed. Hut altliongli it w'as one 
of tno cajiriccs of Louis to constrain his court in the most jiainl’ul 
bonds of eti(juette, llierc was equal prolligacv and but little more 
decorum in liis court than iu that of Charles. Wo cannot say 
mucli hu* the decorum of a court where princesses of tbe. blood 
cxliibited theimselves in a state of complete intoxication, and where, 
when a courtier disjilajed in dancing an agility equal to that of 
Mr. Isaac Hawkins lirown in later days, all present, regardless of 
the presence the king, hooted the unfortunate performer from 
the room. As aji illuhtvation of what wTre the manners of the 
court, wo quote from these memoiis the description of Madiinio 
Panache : — 

“ A species of beggar wdio ha<l obtained a footing at court from 
In'ing half-witted, who \va.s now at the supper of the king, umv at 
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the dinner of Monseigneur, or at otlicr places, where cverjhudj 
amused themsel/es by tormenting her. Khc in turn abused the 
company at these j)artics, in order to cause diversion, but some- 
times rated them very seriously and with strong words, wliich 
delighted still more those princes and princesses, wlio cmptio<l 
into her pockets meat and ragouts, the sauces of which ran all 
down her ])ctticoats : at tliesc parties some gave her a pistole or a 
crown, and others a fillip or a smack in the face, which put her 
in a fury, because with her bleared eyes not being able to see to 
the end of her noscv^-slie could •not tell who had struck her; — 
she M'as in a word the pastime of the Court/’ 

Although it has been maintained lliat at tlie Court of I.onis a 
decent veil ^Yas cast over immorality, tliere never has Ix'cn any 
doubt as to 'the existence of the grossest immorality. 'J'hero si ems 
to have been hardly a virtuous woman in the court, or a man uho 
liad not rendered himself notorious by some discreditable action. 
Certain crimes seem to have become faslnonablo ; and ]»er>ons 
of the higljcst rank, who, if they seldom an.* free from vice, 
generally avoid the commission of crimes lower than treason, 
wore amongst the greatest malefaet(»rs. It is almost indis- 
putably proved that the first Duchess of Orleans and tlm J)nke 
and Duchess of Burgundy were poisoned. It is ^trongIy hiis- 
pected that tlieir murderers were persons of the nigliest station 
in society. The Cardinal de Bouillon was guilty of forgei y, to 
wliieh his brotlier tlic Due de Bouillon \Vas acccs.sary. One noble 
Duke is cliarged with having committed the vulgar (LU’ime of 
arson. The E/uc dc la Fenilhule certainly coinirnltcd, a 
most outrageous and audacious larceny, for which he wa.s banislicd 
ilie kingdom, but was soon restored to the royal liivour. Kune of 
the other abovementioiied offences were punished. 

“ riatc sin willi [(old, 

And the strong lance of justice hiirtlcss brcak.s.” 

Altliough in the death of the Duchess of Orleans, and of the 
Duchess of Burgundy, Louis lost two of the very few persons 
for whom ho entertained any aftection, and although it was 
strongly suspected that these ladies were murdered, in neither 
case was tliere any investigation made to discover tlie cause of 
death. , t 

The principal figure tliat these memoirs present to us is of 
course Louis, and the most important service they have rendered 
to posterity is in completely stripping from this despot tlio great- 
ness in which liis flatterers had arrayed him. Wc knew that it 
was this man who caused to France greater misery than that 
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\^llicll lias fallen on otlier nations; but we have often attributed 
to him some of those qualities which we gcnerafly find in great 
men, however little real good those men may have conferred on 
the world. Few men have more deserved the hatred and contempt 
of mankind than this monarch. The conduct of some of the 
monsters who have incurred^ universal ox?cration has been so 
extravagant that th(3 plea of madness has often been set up for 
them* lands XIV. gratified all his passions in cold blood. 
Nero and Klogabalus were in all probability, mad ; the cruelty of 
Doinitiau and Coininodus sprung from “rear ; but Louis tlirough 
rletestable sellishness spared nffnie tiiat stood in the way of liis 
pleasures, and with a had heart persecuted all who had caused 
liiin the slightest uneasiiie>s. Two instances will sulUjje to prove 
the truth of this as>(‘vtion. 

The king was always accompanied in his journeys by tlio 
ladies ofthii court, and })articularly by the jirincesscs of Ids own 
family, lie never permitted tho absence of any person whose 
pre^eijco h'^ wished for, however well founded the excuse Ibr 
nou-atUmdancv* np^'U l\im might bo. On one occasion when theking 
was de<irous (‘f Ironing Versailles for Marly, it w’as repre.-ontod 
to him tlial il would be unsafe for tbe Uuebess of Ihirgundy, 
who was in a%advan<‘ed state of pregnancy, to go with Idni. 
Tjouis, liowever, insisted tliat the .Dnclicss should accompany 
him. The so(piol of the story we will quote from the memoirs : — 

“ As the king wuis taKiiig a, wuilk after mass, and amusing him- 
s*‘U‘ at. tlu^car]) basin betwx-eu the ('hatcau*and tTle Ferspective, 
we saw the Diu’hcsse d( l/ude coming towards him on foot and 
all alone, which, as no lady was with the king, w*as a rarity in the 
morning. We understood thAt she had something important to 
say to him, and wdieii he was a short distance from her wm 
st{»p|)ed, so as to allow him to join her alom*. 'J’lie interview' w'as 
not long. SliewTiitaw'ay again, and thekingcame hack tow'ards us, 
and near the carps, wdthout sa ydiig a word. FacU saw clearly w’hat 
was in the wdiid, and nobody was eager to speak. At last the 
king, wlienquite close to tho basin, looked at the principal ])cople 
around, and, wnthout addressing any one, said wdth an air of vexa- 
tion these few words 

♦ " The Dachossr detBourgogne is hurt !’ 

M. de Rocbofoucaiild at once uttered an exclamation. M. clc 
Bouillon, the Due de Tresnies, and Marcchal de Boufflers, repeated 
in alow tone the words I have named; and de la Rochefoucauld 
returning to the charge declared emphatically that it was the 
greatest misfortune in the wmrld, and that as she had already 
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wounded herself on other occasions she might never, perhaps, 
liave niij more children. 

“‘And if so,’ interrupted the king all on a siuhhni, with 
anger, * wliat is that to me lias she not already a son and 
if he should die, is not tlie Due de Derry old eninigh to marry 
and have one V W]\at matters it to me who suc(‘oc<ls \\u) V 
And immediately with impetuosity In* added, ‘ Thank flod 
she is wounded, since she was to be so; and I shall no ! )nger 
be aunoye<l in my journey and in everything I wish to do, by 
the representations of do,ctors, -and the reasonings of matrons.’ ” 

The story of Racine’s disgraco develops another trait in the 
character of the king ecjually unamiable : — 

“ It sometimes Inipjiened tlnit tin king had no ministers with 
him, as on l*’rid;iys, aii<i above all, when the bad weather of winter 
rendere*! the sittings vc‘ry long, tiien be wmild send for Racine 
to amuse liiin and Madame de .Maintenou. Ldifortnnately the 
}»o('t was ortentiiiK'S very ab^^.nit. It hap[)ene(l that talking wdth 
Itaciiie upon tin* tli<'alre, tin* king aslual why comedy wais so 
much out oi‘ fashion. Ricuiegave several reason.'^ ami concluded 
by naming the principal, — nanndy, that for want of new pieces 
tin? comedians gave old ones, and, amongst others, those of 
Scarron, w hich w'cre w'orth notliiiu:*, and which fmiinl no favour 
witli anybody. .\t this the }»oor widow bliishctl, ifut bn’ tin* rt'pii- 
tation fif tin* cripple attacked, but at bearing his name utterc'd 
in presence of Ins successor ! Idic king was also ('mbarrassed, 
ami tlic nnha|){)y Racine, by the silence that followed, felt what a 
slii» be bad n‘'\de. die remained the most confonmled of the 
tluM'o, Avitlioiit daring to raise his cye.s or to open bis month 
1’his silence did m)t terminate for several moments, so lieavy 
and profound was the surprise. 1’1-e end wa\s tliat tlic king sent 
liwny Racine, sa \ ing lie wais going to wa)rk. The j)oet nev jr after- 
w’ards rcc(»verod h's position. Tseithcr tlic king nor ^fadauie <Ie 
^laintoiion ever spoke t(» him ag'ain, or even looked at him ; and 
lie concoived so mncli sorrow^ at this, that lie fell into a langonr 
and dieil twm years afterwards.” 

Altlningh Voltaire a.ssigns the same reason for the poet’s death, 
it may jierhaps be doubted that the displeasure of the king had 
so fatal an effect on Racine, e.spccially as it was so slow in 
operating. Whether that were io (>r not, the 'vilencss of tho 
king’s eoiiduct ill displaying sucli malignant Ifancoiir towards so 
iiioflen.'sive a man, I’or a mere slip uf the tongue, cannot be 
palliated. 

Louis w as as little worthy of admiration in bis public as in bis 
private character. Most monarebs who liavc the opportunity of exer- 
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cisin^ power arc naturally anilutioiis of increasing tlie regal autho- 
rity. It is not to be objected to F^ouis as a crinTc that ho attempt- 
ed to render liiinself abs<'Inte, but that he ruled as a capricious tyrant 
and not as a wlbC despot. It was to indulge his vanity as a man, 
rather than to achieve fame as a king, that he desired pow’cr. 
Ciuiftideraiion for tlio public-^good never dictated his ineasuves, and 
he w^as as careless of the honour tjf his country as he was of her 
resources. The strength and riches of France w'erc exhausted, 
the seeds of misery, only to be removed by a fearful revolution, 
wore sown, in order to obtain an unproiitablc success in arms ; 
and yet the efforts to acliicN^ this success were generally paralysed 
hy the caprice of the king or of iris mistresses. Tliat Fiouis held 
so ])rominent a position amongst the nionarchs liis lime is 

attrilnitai>le to fortune rather than to himself. With Colbert and 
Louvois as his ministers of tiuauco and war, with Conde, Tiirenne, 
a!ul sub«0(piently Luxemixjurg, t(» conduct his armies, Louis was 
.succesbfui without any eihut (ff Ins own. J)Ut when tliesc men 
passed aw'ay, w'luui tiie ill-judging monarch appointed iIjo in- 
competent Ohamillart minister of tliu departments both of war 
and linanco, when lie replaced some ol* the best Geiun-als that 
Muropo lias ever seen by inexperienced princes and blundering 
favoiirilcs, i^ was no wonder that his furtiuics rujndly declined, 
(»r that Fiance was brought to tlie utmost e.\trcmitv, and was 
oidy saved from ruin by a timely peace. 

The most conspicuous blot on the character of Louis was his 
religious int(»leraneo. The o])pre.ssion pf tlie^ Jansenists, the. 
impoline revocation of the edict of Jsaiites, and tho subsequent 
proscriptions whicli at last caused the insurrection of the (’amisards, 
proclaim Fjouis one of the liercest of persecutors. x\nd yet the 
poor oxcusc of bigotry can hardly lie made for him. It was au 
inipatienco of opposition, unrestrained by considerations of 
policy or mercy, that urged him to juirsue with unrelenting 
neverity those of a different creed from that which ho professed. 
Atheists, who seldom engage in polemics, were safe from perse- 
cution, but Jansenists, the tliief opponents of the sect wliich the 
king favoured, were especially the victims of his religious zeal. 
The following somewhat ludicrous anecdote seems to support tho 
assertion ilnrt tho king's hatred of tho Jansenists arose rather 
from pers^anal aifimosity than from religious conviction : — 

“ When M. d’Orlcaus was about to start for Spain, lie namcil 
the officers wlio were to l>o of his suite. Amongst others was 
Fontpertius. At that name the king put on a serious look. 

^ What, my ncjJiew/ lie said, ‘ Fontpertius ! the son of a 
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Janscnist— of that silly woman who Tan everywhere after M. 
Aniould ! I do nl)t wish that man to go with you.’ 

“ ‘ liy my faith, Sire,’ replied the due d’Orlcans, ' T know not 
what the mother has done ; but as for the son, he is far enough 
from being a Jauscuist, 1*11 answer fur it ; for he does not believe 
ill God,’ « t 

“ ‘ Is it possible, my nephew V said the king, softening. 

“ ‘ Nothing more certain, Sire, 1 assure you.’ n 

‘ Well, since it is so,’ said the king ‘ there is no harm: you 
can take him with you/ ” 

Much praise has been bestowed on Louis on account of his 
patronage of literature, but never was praise more unmerited. Tho 
insatiable vanity of Louis required constant draughts of flattery. 
Poetry was the most agreeable form in whieli flattery could be 
administered, and all who aspired to be poets emulated each 
other in their attempts to gratify the vanity of the monarch 
to the utmost. Louis graciously permitted himself to bo 
made the subject of tho most extravagant eulogy, and by 
so doing, undoubtedly encoiirag(?d literature. Utterly illile- 
rate, and without taste, he could not of himself distinguish 
between the different merits of Eacino and Pradon. But 
tho reputation of a Ma)ccnas is acquired with^ little diffi- 
culty by princes and powerful ministers, and taste and dis- 
crimination are by no means necessary qualifications for its 
attainment, Fontciielle nearly approaches .to the truth where ho 
says “ Les princes et les ministves n’ont qu’a commander qu’il so 
forme dcs poctos, dos pcintres, tout ce qu’ils voiidront, ei il s’eii 
forme. II y a uno infinite do genics do diU'erentes espoces qiii n’at- 
tendent pour se declarer que Icurs ordres ou plutot leurs graces.” 
There may bo the same dispositio»i on the part of a libcrahas on 
the part of a despotic government to develop poetical talent, but the 
attemptto dosowilliiotbe attended with thesamesucces3. Where the 
people are free, talent may find vent through various channels. Not 
so under an absolute monarchy. The people, when submissive, 
become unable to act for tlieinselves, and can only use their 
energies when their ruler points to the quarter whither their 
efforts are to bo directed. Those avenues to distinction which 
might extend tho political view of the people, and shako tho venera- 
tion with wliicli they regard their government, are carefully 
closed ; but tlie pursuit of literature, as long as forbidden ground 
is not entered upon, may bo allowed ; and those whoso talents in 
a free country miglit have been otherwise directed join in tho 
pursuit. Tho wish of an illiterate monarch like Louis was of more 
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avail in the encouragement of literature than the joint efforts of 
the most enlightened citizen in a republic could*havc been. 

The king seems to have died as easily as he had lived, but 
experienced on his dcatli-bcd the grossest ingratitude from the 
only person who was really indebted to him lor favours received 
at his hands. Madame d(? Maintcnon,*who had been rescued 
from vice and poverty by the king, and raised to a position which 
slie* could not liave hoped to attain, and from whom the only 
stigma attacliing to her position Inul, by a private marriage, been 
removed, deserted her husbancl in his last moments, tilie was 
recalled, but again left llieWng bcforcliis death, ami returned no 
more. The silly manner in wliich she look odeiicc at an aflec- 
tionatc remark made by the king to her when he was dying, 
renders her conduct still more contemptible : — 

“ Oil Wednesday morning tin' 2’St\i August, he ('the king) paid 
a comjilimeut to iSfadamo de Maiiitcuoii, which pleased lu r but 
little, and to which she replied not a word. lie said that wdiat 
consoled him in (putting her w\a.s that, considering the age she 
had reached, they must soon meet again!" 

From another authority we learn in what manner slic displayed 
her indignation : — 

“ She hurried from his couch and even from the palace ; her 
anger, which w\as but partially concealed in his presence, broke 
out wdicii she left his chamber — ‘Voyez h^ reiidezvoiis ipi’il me 
doime !’ she said to Uohluc, the royal apothecary ; ‘ cot InnonR- 
hi lui j;>mais aime (pie lui.” (Qiatrli^rlg iVo. C LX XVI. 

Art, on M, dc Noddles Life of Maduutc dc Mdmlcuon.) 

After the death of the kjner, St. Simon, in consequence of his 
intimacy with the Duke of Orleams, was appointed a member of 
the council of regency. According to his own account, altlioiigli 
he attempts to make himself and the reader I)( li('‘vc that he was a 
distinguished member of tlie council, he must have been of very 
little service to the state. Continually busy about trifles, his 
most important action seems to have been the arrangement of the 
furniture in the cliambcr wlicrc tlie young king lield a bed of 
justice. lie was, siibsecpicntly, ambassador to the court of Spain, 
and dcscribeskall that he observed there with his usual minuteness, 
not even forgetting to mention what were the ingredients of which 
the^ving of Spain’s caudle was composed. Shortly after his 
return from Spain, St. Simon retired altogcthov from public Vile, 
and since his memoirs present after that time nothing furlhoi* 
vhich is of interest, we will close this ^leiice of ih-.m Ihi! hAovo 
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concluding, although our extracts have been somewhat copious, 
we cannot refrain drom quoting a vivid description of tlie most 
eminent man that has been pourtrayed in these memoirs— 
Peter the Great 

** The Czar was a very tall man, exceedingly well made ; rather 
thin, his face somewhat round, a hign forehead, good eyebrows, a 
rather short nose, but not too short, and large at the end, rather 
thick lips, complexion reddish brown, good black eyes, large, 
bright, piercing, and well open, his look majestic and gracious 
when he liked, but when otherwise, severe and stern, with a 
twitching of the face, not often occurring, but which appeared to 
contort his eyes and all his physiognomy, and was frightful to 
sec : it lasted a moment, gave him a wild and terrible air, and 
passed away. All his bearing show'ed his intellect, his reflective- 
ness, and his greatness, and wasnotdevoid of certaingracc. Ilcworc 
a linen collar, a round brown wig, as though without powder, and 
which did not reach to his shoulders, a brown coat, tight to tlic 
body, even, and with gold buttons, vest, breeches, stockings, no 
gloves or ruffles, the star of liis order over his coat, and tlie cordon 
under it, the coat itself being frequently quite unbuttoned, his 
hat upon the table, but never upon his head even out of doors. 
With this simplicity, ill-accompanied or ill-mounted as he might 
be, the air of giieatncss natural to him could not be mistaken. 

“ What he ate and drank at liis two regular meals is incon- 
ceivable, without reckoning the beer, lemonade, and other drinks 
he swallowed between thoSo repasts, h\f\ suite following his ex- 
ample ; a bottle or two of beer, as many moi'c of wine, and 
occasionally liqueurs afterwards ; at the eiid of the meal strong 
drinks such as brandy, as much sometimes as a quart. This 
was about the usual quantity at each meal.” 
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Art. III.— sanitary ASPECT OF BOMBAY. 

1 . Minutes of Informatidfn collected tvitit reference to works for 

the removal of soil wcUer or drainage of dwelling houses 

• and public edifices, and for the setvcrage and cleansing of 
the sites of toions. General Board of Health ; 1852. 

2. Minutes of Information collected on the practical applica- 

tion of sewer water and town manures to agricultural 
production. General Board of Health ; 1852. 

3. Dictionnaire (Vhygiene publique ct de salnhrite^ on repertoire 

de touies les questions relatives d la sante publique. Par 
Ambroise Tardieu. a Paris ; 1854. 

.4. Sanitary Rcvieio and Journal of Public Health, London ; 
1855 to 1858. 

5. Mortuary Reports of Bombay ; 1856. 

National Health is National Wealth. This is the motto 
assumed by the review quoted last but one on our list, and 
devoted entirely to sanitary matters and p\iblic health. We 
believe that all will agree with us that the aphorism cannot be 
controverted. 

Sanitary legislation in England, till within the last ^ftcen or 
twenty jears, has been little more than a Jead Igttcr. It is quite 
truo that, almost from the days of king Alfred, many spasmo- 
dic attempts have been made to stay pestilences, when they have 
invaded the land, but no systematic fortification, if wc may so 
speak; has been raised, no preparations made against what wiis su])- 
posed a distant future day, separated probably from the energetic 
plague-escaped mortal by one or two generations at least. With 
apparent immunity, apathy crept gradually in and allowed the 
foul rushy floors, marshes, Fleet ditch, and other abominations, 
to form true hotbeds for the germination, reproduction, and dis- 
semination of any seeds of epidemic disease coming within their 
influence. Wo are taking London as the instance, and we think 
we may fairlj' consider it as «tho most favorably situated in the 
“ olden time” fdr sanitary influence, and our knowledge of Lon- 
don IS far more exact than of any provincial town. 

We have mentioned King Alfred as a sanitary legislator, and 
none will doubt that his views on local functionaries were correct, 
when they read the following few lines quoted from a very 
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adiDirable article on sanitary consolidation in vol. Ixxxiii, of the 
Quarterly Revki6':-^- 

“ The distinction between real and nominal self-government, 
between the liberty of local communities and the ])rivilegos of 
local functionaries, was perceived ^en centuries ago by King 
Alfred, who stretched *’to the utmost his ])rerogativcs in order 
to bring about the local enfranchisement of his subjects. Nay, 
his administrative expedient for this j)urposc w'as actually be r- 
rowccl from the Roman Imperial centralisation ; for he used to 
despatch Royal Missi, or Commissioners, to the local jobbers of 
those days, with such peremptory iiMxssagos as tliese — ‘ I marvel 
at your insolence, who by God’s gift and mine have taken on 
yourselves the ministry and rank of wiser men, but have neglected 
the study of wisdom.’ Nor did King Alfred confine himself to 
words, but occasionally im])ressed his precepts upon obdurate 
functionaries by hanging one or two of the more recalcitrant.” 

What a clean sweep such measures ^Yould make of some of oiir 
modern “ circiiinlocutiou” oflices ! We believe these messages of 
Alfred had special reference to town anthorilies. Tlierc was no 
misunderstanding such orders so enforced. 

In the early jiait of tho thirtccntli century, we find sewerage 
occupying attention, and the Fleet ditcli, 200 feel broad, constructed 
to carry away the debris of that part of London to tlie Tlianu*s>. 
Sixty or seventy years afterwards complaints from religious coin- 
munitic&^wcrc made, that the jmtrid exhalations arising from it 
“ were said to have occasioned the death of sc^ oral of tbe bretliron, 
and to be powcruil enough to overcome the incense used* in tlieir 
services.” In after years the district around tlic Fleet ditcli fur- 
nished a very large proportion of tho^ileatlis in tho various plague 
epidemics. It was only in the year 1730 tliat the great arch to 
carry oft' its waters was built. 

As early as the time of flciiry III. clean water was brought 
IVom Tyburn in leaden pipes. In the reign of Jt'dward 111. 
slaughter houses were prohibited in the “ city of London, on 
account of the pollution of the streets and sowers thence arising, 
which w'erc supposed to foster the pestilence. It was furtlier 
ordered tliat the killing of meat should bo confined to the precincts 
of Stiatford and Knightsbridge.”, These maiulafrxs ha\o been 
again and iigain repeated by various sovereigns, ewith Avhat use we 
may guess, when we find in 1854 “ from Dr. Suthcrlaiurs report 
that slaughter houses still existed in crowded neighbourhoods, 
and were referred to, rightly or wrongly, as causes of local 
outbreaks of cholera. 
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Various enactments wore now anti again made as to the 
cleansing of the streets ; and the overcrowding hi houses received 
a considerable degree of attention. In 1348 and 1349 two 
pieces of land were bought by the Bishop of London and Sir 
Walter r\ianny, and set apart for tlie burial of such persons as 
died of the ])laguo. As ofteif as the plague returned fresh portions 
of land were set aside fur the same purpose. 

.i\Ve arc not even shdehing the sanitary state of London, but wo 
have named the above specimens of legislation as proving what 
just views have again and again Tbecn put forward by our ances- 
tors. In tact, I'iunrom attoufis were made ; the Fleet ditch was no 
small work. We find Henry VI If. attending to the purification 
of tiie Thames, and only permitting “ soilage” to bo thrown into 
it at certain specified places. Heavy penalties were* imposed on 
those who disrcgard(‘d these orders. We find constant orders for 
street cleansing, and at a very early period arrangements were 
mado for a supply of good water to the poorer citizens. Extra- 
mural interments were recognised as necessary during plague 
times, and the removal of slaughter houses from the city. Verily 
we see that modern hygiene comprehends but amplifications of 
the older ideas on the same subject, and to these we must add 
marked improvements in habitations, in personal habits, and 
especially the abolition of marshes in London, and wdth the last 
the almost total abolition of fevers of the intermittent type. 
'Nor must >ve forget the great fire of London as a most powerful 
purifier, occurring as it did immediately ^after tlio great plague 
which Swept away more than 100,000 of tho inhabitants. It 
must not bo inferred, that our ancestors carried out their laws at 
least lor moro than the j)a^ing time, when epidemics such as 
avo now unknown in England were rife. Had these regulations 
))oen systematically acted upon, we should not have had the 
plague in 1GG5 distinguished by the name of great. It would 
bo a study well worthy of attention to give a succinct account of 
tho various epidemics \^hich have devastated London during the 
last six centuries, and to endeavour to trace the comparative 
immunity of tho I8tli century, but neither space at present nor 
works of reference sufficiently exact for the purpose are at our 
disposal. Ii^»Macaulay wo find allusions to the sanitary state 
of England, whieii enable us to form a tolerably correct notion of 
thei^isalubrity of London towards the close of the I7th century ; 
the mortality in some parts of it during I6GG seems to 
have amounted to half the population. In one week 7*1 G5 
persons are said to have succumbed to the plague ? ^ 
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We must run on, however, and glance for a moment at the 
commencement of the plague of our day, Cholera. ' In Edinburgh 
in 1832 it broke out in a house in the grass market, which had 
in rooms branching from one common stair no fewer than 685 
persons sleeping nightly in it. Of these 30 were carried off 
in the first ten days of die epidemic. Much need of the Regis- 
trar General there ! 

It would be impossible to pass without slight notice the opinu ns 
promulgated by Bacon as to sanitary matters. II is philosophy, 
eminently practical, held as its end the good of mankind. Ills 
remarks on health ; medicine diiided into three parts, 1st, 
preservation of health, 2nd, cure of diseases, and 3rd, prolonga- 
tion of life ; pestilential seasons; building of houses; drinking 
water ; and the basis of sanitary enquiries, parts of which wo 
((note, are all worthy of the most careful consideration, and show 
how ho appreciated the subject in most of its bearings 

“ Inquire touching the length and shortness of life, with the 
due circumstances which make most for their longer short lives. 

“ Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in men 
according to the ages of the world, the several regions, climates, 
and places of their nativity and habitation. 

“ Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in men 
according to their races or families, as if it were a thing heredi- 
tary ; also according to their complexions, constitutions, and habits, 
their statures, the manner and time of their growth, and the 
making and coiqpositiojp of their members. 

“Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in men 
according to their face, diet, government of their life, exercises, 
and the like. 

“ Inquire touching the length and shortness of life in men 
according to their studies, their several courses of life, the affec- 
tions of the mind, and divers accidents befalling them. 

“ Inquire apart touching those medicines which are thought to 
prolong life. 

“ Inquire touching the signs and prognostics of long and short 
life, those which may be observed and seen even in healtli, 
whether they be physiognomical signs or any other. 

“ Inquire touching those things which pertain to the wholfe 
process of alimentation (by which the body of mart is repaired), 
that it may be good and with the best improvement. 

“ Inquire touching the point of death, and the porches of death 
leading thereunto from all parts, so that death be caused by a 
decay of nature and not by violence. 

“ To know the character and form of old age, make a collection 
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of all tlie differences both in the state and function of the body, 
betwixt youth and old ago, that by them you may observe what it 
is that producctli such manifold effects ; let not this inquisition 
be oniitlcd. 

“ Inquire diligently touching the differences in the state of the 
body, and faculties of the mViid in youth jyid old age ; and whe- 
ther tlicre be any tliat remain the same without alteration or 
abatement in old age.” 

Such arc some of the inquiries that tlic father of inductive 
philosophy urges as necessary for Vital statistics. Who sliall dare 
to say that vital statistics a^o superlluous or too minute after 
such directions from such a source? 

As in tlic older times touched upon, so now we find that it is 
tlie occurrence and reiteration of epidemics that hafe produced 
aiul arc still [)rodncing sanitary progress. Wc have glanced at 
tlic past, wc como now to consider the present. The translation 
of a passage from M. Tardicii’s work scorns to us to give a not 
inapt view of England’s sanitary condition. Even since this was 
written, no moan progress Iius been made. 

“ sliniihl wisli to be able to give an idea of the actual 
state of sanitary administration in England. It is not long 
since the attjjiitimi of the Government was aroused on these 
])oiut.s in Great Hritaiu ; but as it alw^ays happens to this power- 
ful people, their ideas have been formed with that activity and 
largeness of view, wliicli leaves far behind the older experiments 
made elsewhere. Tims, for the last ten years rich and ])Oworful 
associati(jiis, formed fur the amelioration -of the»public health, 
have sjiread their useful action over the whole kingdom. Reforms, 
that tiioy have not ceased to follow, have resulted in those vast 
governmental enquiries, Mditcli have tlirowii light on the 
deepest •misery, and laid bare the foul sources of uiihcalthi- 
ucss concealed in the large and populous inauufactnring towms in 
England. At the same time a special board, the Registrar’s office, 
fruitful in important results, was founded to record every 
element of the most extended medical statistics. Legislative 
vsaiiction has not been wanting to give power to propositions 
emaiuitiiig from tlic sanitary commissions, and wc find a great 
number of Acts relative to public hcaltli in the English Statute 
Rook. Rut thg institution of the greatest importance is that of 
the General Roard of Health estMdished in 1848 ; it presents at the 
same t^me the doufile authority wdiich results from a very strong 
organisation, and an initiative almost without limit. The council 
has the right to send an inspector to every town in which the 
mortality exceeds 23 per 1,000. He gives a month’s notice pre- 
VOL. vir.— NO. 11. 29 
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vioiisly to coming, and then proceeds to an enquiry at which all 
the inhabitants are invited to attend. It is after* this enquiry 
that the General Board of Health prescribes provisional measures 
which are then submitted to Parliament. Numerous and im- 
portant publications attest the activity and clearsightedness of 
this learned body.” f. i 

This, coining as it does from a Frenchman, the talents of 
whoso countrymen for organisation are almost unequallecijs is 
no small praise. It contains many hints for us in Bombay. 
An initiative almost unlimited* Wo cannot attempt a review 
of it any more than of the other <works whose titles are placed 
at the head of this article, but we shall as freely quote from 
its pages as from those of each of the others, and we would most 
earnestly recommend the careful study of all these works by all 
who have anything to do with sanitary matters. In M. Tardieu’s 
dictionary will be found a most careful summary of all that is 
required. 

Of the importance of local Boards of Health the following 
few lines from the Sanitary lieview No. XII. speak volumes : — 

** There are now in England no less than 196 local Boards of 
Health, all of which have been established since the cholera out- 
break of 1848. Many of these have borrowed mpiiey for their 
works, which will soon he repaid with interest.” 

In France wo find, there are no less than 360 Councils of 
Hygiene and Salubrity, exclusive of those established in Paris, 
and each of thq^^o con^sts of from ten to fifteen members. Of the 
selection of these members we shall speak hereafter. The 
decree of the 15tli December 1851 relative to health, issued but 
a few days after Napoleon’s coup d’etat, shows how much im- 
portance is attached, and rightly, to this department of Govern- 
ment. 

The use of sanitary measures was well exen«plified in staying 
the Cholera at Newcastle in 1853. Immediately on his arrival, 
the late Dr. Gavin established among the poorer parts of the town, 
house to house visitation, white-washing, cleansing of every des- 
cription, attention to water supply, and the early treatment of the 
slightest symptoms. These measures, apparently, speedily reduced 
mortality, and in a few weekii^ there were no* more cases of 
Cholera. o 

Other European countries, France, Spain, Sweden, Portugal, 
and others, adopt precisely similar measures. So we find that dire 
as Cholera is, it has its uses in raising men from the lethargy of 
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sell-satisfiictioR with filth. As yet in Europe Cholera is only an 
occasional visitant, it may, however, like the widely-spread typhus 
fever, become naturalised in favoring loealities. If such is the 
case in Europe, as it has already become in Bombay, we may see a 
few cases of Cholera in London put down in the Kcgistrar’s returns 
as so many above or below flie average, ivithout the feeling of 
horror that such an announcement now causes. 

^ vet we have not touched upon the immediate subject of the 
article, but we trust that our plan may in some measure be gather- 
ed from the foregoing remarks. Wc propose to touch upon the vari- 
oussections somewhat in thefijlowing order, Statistics, Water Sup- 
ply, Drainage, Obnoxious Trades, and Extramural Interments, but 
our remarks shall bo as brief as possible, and we shall offer a 
few suggestions as to what we deem within the compifss of proba- 
bility for Sanitary Reform in Bombay. 

We have already said more than enough to prove the necessity 
of statistics, and well arranged siaiislics, for sanitary purposes. 
Without them we cannot form an idea of the healthiness of any 
place. Statistics are the very foundation of Sanitary Science ; 
they are the books of the banker, by wliicli he estimates his 
profit and loss and takes care of his capital. In sanitary matters 
we must have our profit and loss books, but wo must have also 
our capital actount. Our capital is population, and witliout an 
accurate knowledge of that, we may unwillingly become almost 
bankrupt, or at least be able to give only a blundering account 
of our state. 

Our l^nowledgo of the real sanitary state of Bembay is vague 
and unsatisfactory. It is quite true that we have weekly, monthly, 
and annual mortuary reports, of the most elaborate kind, but these 
at present do little more than tell us of the fluctuations in the 
mortally of the people. They give us no means of comparison 
with any other place, simply because wo have no correct know- 
ledge of the population. In fact, only a short time ago we saw in 
the Bombay Gazette an attempt made to estimate the population., 
from data that must ever be looked upon as a compound of error. 
Speaking of the mortuary return for 1857, the writer says : — 

“It will be seen that the total number of deaths from all 
causes amounted to 18,162, against 15,069 in the preceding year, 
being an increase of 3,093, or^boiit 20pcr cent. The increase of 
mortality is showh to be amongst all classes of the community, 
arising as well from natural causes as from epidemical disease. 
Owing to the undefined estimates generally formed of the popu- 
lation of this place, it is next to impossible to calculate with any- 
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thing like certainty the rates of mortality liere as compared with 
other places. It. is sliowu by the calculations and returns of the 
Registrar General, that in England 9^ persons in every 1000 die 
annually. Supposing that to he the rate of mortality in Bombay, 
the population would amount to 1,901,294; but calculating the 
deaths at 30 per 1000, or throe p<r cent., the population would 
number 60.5,400, which may perhaps be some a])])roxirnation to 
the truth. For a town like this, situated in a tropical clii;ui1e, 
badly drained, imperfectly cleansed, and the houses generlUly 
without proper ventilation, the ]>ublic health does not a])peav to 
suffer so much as might be anticipated.” 


In the first place we should like* to see where the Registrar 
Goneral’s calculations and returns sliow a mortality in England 
of per ,1000. In such a case the span of life in England, 
instead of averaging about 40 years, would be far above 70, 
and we know that no one supposes it is so high as that. 

The Registrar General’s returns do tell us that in England and 
Wales — 




Population, 

Deaths. 

Per 1000 

In 

18.") 1 

17.982.849* 

395,174 

21-9 

In 

1852 

18,205, G27* 

407.9;58 

224 

Til 

1853 

18,431,012* 

421,775 

22-8 

ill 

1854 

18, (559, 187* 

438,239 , 

234 

In 

1855 

18,890,187* 

42(5,242 

22G 



General average 

for 5 yeurs.. 

.. 22.6 


The above are our own calculations from the Registrar Ge- 


neral’s Returns of death, 
find: — 


In the Sanitary llevkw No. XIII. wo 


“The deaths in the year 1857 amounted to 420,019; and if 
the population of England and Wales is correctly estimated at 
19,304,000f ill the middle of that year, the rate of mortalky was 
2176 per cent., or somewhat less tlian 22 per 1000 of tlie popu- 
lation. The average of the ten preceding years is 2 276 per cent. ; 
consequently the mortality in the year 1857 was below the 
average.” 

No comment is necessary upon the above numbers. They 
show most completely that the 94 deaths per 1000 in England is 


* Population estimated ; vide Brit, and For. Medico-Chirurg,^ Review^ xxxiii. 
page 278. 

t Our calculations give apparently a larger increase vhan is estimated by 
the Registrar General. We calculate all by the increase estimated in the 
number of the British and Foreign Medico^Chirurgical Review above referred to. 
Various statisticians also give the population differing from each other in 1851, 
apparently from the different allowance made for the army. The error is so 
slight that in no way does it invalidate our conclusions. 
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an error, and one very \vi<le of the mark. prcsniiie that the 
mistake has been the taking ot deaths at particular periods of life 
as the statement for the Avhole of Kngland. Again, witli respect 
to the assumed SO per 1000 in llombay as the death rate, wo 
believe it is too low, but we have no data to calculate it correctly. 
Again, if the population is tolbe calculated* from an assumed death 
rate, it must not be from any single year, more especially from 
onj^’heu the mortality is 20 per cent, over tlie average ; but 
from the average of recorded years — eight or ten at least. 

For Calcutta we liiul the following statistics in the Friend of 
Jndiit of Jst July 18 j 8 : — « 

According to the last ('onservancy r(‘jH>rt, the number of 
deaths during the past year in (.’alcntta was 1 8, .1104 persons. Of 
these 88o were Christians, Fi,20() llimloos, and 4,425 Mahome- 
dans. The Comniissiouers state that of the Kuropoau inhabitants 
0*20 ])er cent, die every year, of the Hindoos 4*83, and of the 
.Ma]jomedans3*99. The Jlindoo Pal rial remarks on this iniiiiensc 
(liscre])ancy between iMiro])eauand Native mortality, and accounts 
for it l)y the fact that Natives wlicn ill or old leave Calcutta and 
go to the Upj»cr Provinces. There is another disturbitig cause, 
— one-tliird of the Hindoos and Maliome<laiis in ('alciitta are 
unmarried, and the returns tlicvehne do not include many 
children.” ^ 

Calculating from these data, we may express the population of 
Calcutta as 399,801, and tho average mortality for last year as 
4*G2 per cent. This Is in round numbers about double tin; 
average mortality in Kngland (2.27), and^Franc(^(2.5), and wo 
believe tliat the mortalily in Hoinbay Avill, when wo have data to 
calculate it, be found to be not very much below that of Calcutta, 
supposing that we have than a more trustwortliy guide to the 
population of Bombay than that suggested by the Cliief Com- 
missioner of Police. We must put aside his last few lines of 
deductions in reference to tho public healtli not sull’ering “ so 
much as might be anticipated” as founded on premises altogether 
erroneous, and thus not entitled to consideration. 

We know from the mortuary returns that the average number 
of deaths in Bombay during the last nine years has been 15,023 
per annum, and wo find that during the past year the number has 
increased to IK, 162 ; we know that the mortality among sepoys 
in Bombay is 24.66 per 1000, — more than double that (11.9) of 
tho Kative Army of the Bombay Presidency generally* ; we 


* Tables presented to the Bombay Medical and Physical Society by Medical 
Board. (Transactions of tho Society, No. 11. New Scries, pnges 2Ui and scq.) 
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know from actuarial returns of tlio value of liunian life that this 
mortality among Che sepoys occurs at ages in which the expecta- 
tion of life is favorable ; we know that the average duration of 
life ill Bombay varies from 23.5 years to 23.7 years* ; and 
considering these /acfc, can we for one moment believe that “ the 
public health does not* appear to sVilicr so much as might he 
anticipated” ? We are not now dealing with one sujiposition, 
—we quote or mention the sources from which we liave dcft.ied 
our data, and we believe the facts will startle most men, as 
much as they did ourselves on completing our calculations. Indeed 
we find that in the only long calculation into which we feared error 
might have crept, our results are borne out by Dr. Leith’s, that 
the average duration of life in Bombay is 23.5 years. 

We might enlarge upon tlie state of tlic population of Bombay 
to be taken into consideration with reference to the average age, 
viz. : that the immigration to it is very great, and that the 
greatest number of immigrants have passed tlio most latal period 
of life. What the Hindoo Patriot alleges as to the proportion of 
unmarried in Calcutta, wo may also surmise in an increased ratio 
with respect to Bombay, for we find that the birtlis in Bombay 
are only about half tho deaths. Wo insert a calculation of the 
dilFerent average ages of the deceased of tlie various castes in 
Bombay : — 

Buddhists and Jains 25.3 years. 

Br<ahmins 271) ^ 

Lingaets and Bhateeas 25.9 ,, 

llindcfbs of other castes 20.77 ,, 

Hindoo Outcastes 21.09 ,, 

Mussulmans 27.45 „ 

Parsecs r:.... 30.40 ,, 

Jews 30.10 ,, 

Native Christians 30.59 ,, 

Indo-Europeans 20.00 „ 

Europeans 26.80 ,, 

Negro Africans 27 0 ,, 

Unknown 170 „ average 2e3.7t 

* Mortuary Returns by Dr, Leith — 1848-40-50 average 28.5 

185,1-62-53 do. 2X.3 
1857 ^ do., 23.7 

t We had intended to have extended this tabic over several years, and had 
calculated two or three others of tho first portion when we found that the 
arrangement of the castes was changed, so our first years were useless. We 
have not now the data at hand. 
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VVc are quite aware that this one year’s table is of comparatively 
little statistical value, but it would be most useful to continue 
it fur a period of ten years. The series of tables would then have 
not only a sanitary value, but also it would be a not unimportant 
contribution to Physiology. 

So much for our present statistics# of population. We 
require an accurate census of Jioinbay, and of the various districts 
in^i^vliich it is divided. Wo should wish also a street census. 
If we had these, and a repetition of the census four or five years 
hence, we should be able at once to construct maps shaded roughly 
which would show at a glanci the sanitary state, and the relation 
between overcrowding and mortality. 

The annual Mortuary Ilcports of Hombay furnish us with as 
full particulars of the deaths as we can expect at the present 
time. We must remember how few are the qualified practitioners 
of medicine, especially among the classes who furnish the greatest 
numbers of deaths. In 185G we find that 

2, IT)! ])crsons died from C-hoIcra. 

P)9 ditto Smallpox. 

(),3i)7 ditto Fever. 


^ 8,747 

Wo have omitted all the deaths from fever in which any com- 
plication or accompanying disease is named. AVe presume that 
the fever here named is of the intermittent type, though fever 
intermittent is afterwards credited with only tw^ deaths. We 
are quite aware how diflicult it is to learn the true cause of 
death from natives, but it does seem to us that the complications 
aftcrwanls separately mentioped might be classed under tlio liead 
of the disease that produced death. Put we also find that distinc- 
tions apparently without a diflerence have crept in. Of this kind 
are “ Fever and Cough” and Fever and Respiratory Disease,” 
again, “Fever and Bowel Complaint” and “Fever and Diarrhoea.” 
We think that any medical man would be puzzled to assign dis- 
tinctive characters to such complications as those above named. 
The returns arc most voluminous, and evidence how much care 
and lahour must have been bestowed upon materials that at the 
present time are not altogctliQF trustwortliy. 

The Report aUthe commencement of each year’s return is most 
valiuiftle, and gives the comparative mortality in difierent parts of 
the island as well as can be expected so long as we are without 
the murh-to-bc-dosired census. 
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The cleatlis from Fever, Cholera, aiul Smallpox, and many of 
the diseases of the alimentary canal, must be looked upon as pro- 
ventiblo, and this amount is far more than sufficicMit to make us 
deem any expense slight that shall reduce their frightful 
number. What is the estimated value of HUMAN LIFE ? 
We are persuaded that none can shiswer tliis in a manner that 
would be deemed satisfactory by a dis])assioiiate observer ; but we 
think that if we simjdy state that on the most eminent authVxity 
several thousands of lives are itnucct'ssttrih/ sacrificed in Bombay 
by the demon of pestilence, we ihust eifectually arouse attention 
to the subject. \Ve know, however, that the subject in all its 
importance has received the careful attention of Government, and 
believe it is mainly a want of knowledge as to the necessary 
remedies tliAt is now tlie stumlding-block to sanitary measures. 
We have already mentioned the care which is bestowed on sanitary 
measures by tlic two nations most advanced in civilisation in 
Kuropc, and recent Acts oftlic Legislative Council of Jndia lead 
us to h()i)e that a mrasHre at least of the same care will be be- 
stowed upon India. Wo believe that the fir^t Sanitary Commis- 
sioner was appointed in Lucknow at the commencement of the 
memorable siege ; wliat good he did, though crippled by want of 
labourers, we learn from the mention ofhis name in the narrative 
of the siege by General Inglis, and the occasional immtion, though 
grudging and sarcastic, by Mr. Kecs. Wo trust that we shall at 
some future period have his narrative of ;?anitary work, and also 
a history of the medical aspect of the “ Kesidency'* from first to 
last. We are H^iro thiK, something of importance might be gained 
to sanitary science by such accounts. 

We find that besides the Government of Bombay, the more 
enlightened among the inhabitants* are taking an increasing 
interest in cpiestions relative to hcaUh. A petition, dated 
21st May, to the Btmch of Justices from a portion of the 
native community, shows that some at least are awakening 
to their true interests. The petitioners point out most seri- 
ous defects in the administration of the Conservancy Act of 
1856, and they state broadly that a large amount of bribery 
goes on amongst tlie inferior officers of the department in whose 
liands the cleansing of Bombay is placed. Upwards of six 
months ago we were told that such 'bribery as is described in the 
petition was common, more especially in respect to the dealing 
out of summonses to tlio Police Office for permitting accumula- 
tions of filth. Wc had no means of verifying those statements, 
but now that they have been publicly brought to the notice of 
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tlio Juslicos of Llic Peace, we have do hesitation in alliuling to 
them, and saying how firmly we believe that alf are quite true. 
From tlie tenor of tliis petition we gatlicr tliat at least a portion 
'){' the more influential members of the native community are con- 
vinced that the strict cnfurcenient of this Act is really for their 
^)wn good. 

shall dismiss our next topic, water supply, with a very few 
words. We hope much from the spirit in which the Vehar 
Water-works are carried out, and that it is only the commence- 
ment of an entirely now state of matters in Bombay. Pipes 
carrying water should be introduced into every house in the 
vlcnsely-populatcd parts of Bombay* Through the agency of tliis 
water supply and a new system of drainage, we liope at no 
distant day to see a greatly diminished number of deaths figuring 
in the mortuary returns, and consequently a more healthy 
<own. 

At the present time the drainage of Bombay, both as respects 
the ordinary house drainage and the monsoon water, is as delec- 
fivo as can bo. Even close to the most public roads we see vile 
attempts at drainage, that would disgrace a nation just emerging 
iVom barbarism. As an instance of this, the drain between Bellasis 
road and tin? Dhurruinsala is sufiiciently public to be move or 
loss under tlie eyes of all. We shall describe what we saw going 
on for several montlis during the past year. That side of the 
Dlnirrumsala fronting llellasis road has several small openings 
in it to permit sewage to pass to the monsfKin waler-way. Only 
one of these apertures is used as a drain, but immediately oiu- 
sido of this, as there is no artificial channel for the escape of t’le 
sewage to the water-way, a imtural cesspool has ofcour.se fbvmoi’. 
'J'hisisfrom six to eight feet in diameter, and consists ul black filtii 
exhaling a most noisome smell. After passing tlirougli this 
cesspool, the fluid formerly pursued a zigzag course until it was ail 
absorbed by the ground in the driest weather, or a small portion 
might reach tlie main drain. Some months ago workmen were seen 
at tliis place, and we did think that some eiTurts were being made tf' 
do away with the nuisance. Wo watched the proceedings of 
these men with some curiosity, and we found that tlie plan 
adopted was .something like the following. Tlie workmen took 
earth Q;()m the siifcs of the channel, and wi(h (jreat care covered 
up tlie nastv-looking cesspool, and the stream from it. This wa.s 
allowed to dry, (the supply in the mean time being stopped,) ami 
then a straight trcncli was dug in the place of the former little 
zigzag. This was judged sufficient, but of course as soou ns 
YOL vir— NO II. r:o 
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tlie supply of sowagc recommenced to flow, tl»o cesspool and 
drain returned to tlieir former state. The mode of cleansing this 
open ditch was quite as primitive and ellectual as the plan of 
repairing it. Occasionally early in tlio morning sweepers came 
and i)asscd thoir brooins along the- bottom of the ditch, until a 
bU[>ply of tho black stuff was accumulated, — tliis they took out and 
placed alongsido the ditch to dry in tho sun ! Wo liav(\^seeii 
the cleansing process repeated several times. Wo know not 
whoso special duty it was to sea after this ditch, but comment is 
needless. Wo have not oxaggoratwl one iota. It may to some 
seem trifling to state a matter so uniniportant, but a feather 
shows the direction of tho wind, and this little trilling fact spoke 
volumes aseto tho system which allow'od such a plan to be carried 
into execiition- 

Tho drains, in the move densely crowded part of Bombay, are 
the worst that can bo imagined, — broad and uneven at their base, 
they usually course along immediately alongside tho founda- 
tion of tho houses, and stagnant pools of water aro constantly met 
with. In every part tho drains aro far too largo for tho amount 
of fluid which they have to carry, hence of necessity the deposition 
of any matter that may bo held in suspension takes place, the 
drain becomes blocked up, and miisiuice is uccasioiiod, Ilow can 
it be expected that houses should bo healthy with their foundations 
saturated with sewage water, or with^ the constant exhalations 
from matter decomposing under the influence of a tropical sun? 
In some pavts*of Bombay wo find drains made of chun;jin, open, 
of a square form, and occasional efforts made to keep them clean. 
These are attempts at improvemcin, but are faulty as to material 
and form, and in being uncovered. *1110 material is faulty, for it is 
absorbent ; tlic form is bad, for it is calculated to fovor deposition ; 
and not having any covering to keep in tlic gases, and to prevent 
the sun’s rays acting ii])()n both tho fluid and solid portions, allows 
noxious gases to spread disease. If tho chuiiam drains are thus 
spoken of, how can wc cliaractcrisc tlio gullies which soj)arato many 
of tho better native houses in the principal streets of Bombay? 
Let any mere superficial observer cast his eye on cither side of the 
Kalbadavio road, and glance at the gullies between tho houses 
there, he will then got a clear’ notion of the Tilthy state of 
these apologies for drainage. Tho windows open into the upper 
part of these gullies, and wo may easily imagine to what kind of 
atmospliere theso windows will give entrance. The street doors 
of many of these guljies are with great prudence kept locked, but 
we venture to say that unless the state of affairs has vastly changed 
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for tlie better witliiii the last three months, any looker-on would 
sec nothing in the open gullies except decrees ol filth. 

11* iho real observer leaves his carriage and penetrates into 
the back streets, the degree of filth gets worse as lie |)ro- 
ceeds. Wo coiiless that h several of our peregrinations 
we were perfectly convinced that in some places the abor- 
tive #nttenipts at drainage had done far more harm tlian 
good. The filth was quite stagnant, and, being constantly kept 
moist by accessions of fluid mattof, gave out tlio most disgusting 
effluvia; it seemed to us thatjt was only the constant residence 
in such an ntinos]»herc that could render it endurable. Suuie 
months ago an engineer of high standing roniaikcd to us on 
some of tlic liousos occupied by employes of Government in the 
Fort, that he was surprised, not at tlie men being sick, but that 
tlifj/ could live id all. 

The main drain of Jjombay, like the Fleet ditch, lias proved 
quite a failure, and wc must, we conceive, put it down as irreme- 
diable. The old jiliiii of drainage by cesspools can now only be 
mentioned to bo scouted. 

Knougli lias been said to arouse men who wish to benefit their 
fcllo\Y-crcatures. We believe that the evils which wo have enu- 
merato<l arc rflnediablo, or we liad not thus laid bare some little 
of what wc have seen of the back sluices of liombay. We know 
that the remedy (ghv/ed tile drainage) lias difficulties, hut none so 
great as might not easily be surmounted by the engineers of an 
age that /^an make railways uj) the Bhoiw Ghaut, and carry 
railways in bridges across the jMeiiai Straits. 

It is quite true tliat the drainage of London is at present an 
unsolved problem, but the difficulties that wc meet with in 
London are three princijially. 1st, Tlie desire to keep the 
Tliames unpolluted ; 2nd, The distance of any other outlet for 
tliG sewage; and 3rd, The desire to utilise the sewage of London. 
Not one of these difficulties meet us in attempting the drainage 
of Hombay, the sea on almost every side docs away with the first 
and second named, and tlic third named would surely excite a 
laugh if any one considered it as an objection to using tlic sea. 

The two blue books placed first on the list at the head of this 
article, furnish ample informatRm on the subject of drainage of 
towns by means of glazed earthenware pipes, and this is wc think 
the only plan that is suitable for the foul-water drainage of 
Bomliay ; and not only wouM it com})letely do away with the 
drainage nuisance, but it would at once and for ever sweep away 
the night caits. To enttr into any detail of the .svstem, and ol 
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the trials and experience that have led to the conclusions noted 
below, would occupy far more space than wo have at present 
at our disposal, but wo give one or two passages whicli form the 
general conclusions to the abovementioned reports, and whicli must 
convince the most sccntical of the touth of our statement that the 
drainage of Bombay is comparatively easy, and moreover tliat it 
would be economical even in a mere monetary point of view/> 

For Bombay we believe it to bo essentially necessary that tliere 
should be a foul-water drainage system and a simple water 
drainage system. How far these may bo combined, practical 
engineers must determine ; it is essentially necessary to health 
that both foul and simple water be removed. We give the 
conclusions -'Verbatim 

“ In addition to the conclusions set forth in the report on the 
sanitary condition of the labouring population, and confirmed 
and adopted by the Commissioners for enquiring into the means 
of improving the health of towns, namely, 

“ That no population living amidst aerial impurity, arising 
from putrid emanations from cesspools, drains, or sewers cit 
dcj'osit, can be hoalthy or free from the attacks of devastatiin^ 
cpnlcmics ; and 

That as a primary condition of salubrity, no ouJure and town 
refuse can be permitted to remain bciieatli or near habitations ; 
a’ad that by no means, can remedial o])eratioiis be so conveni- 
ently, economically, iiioiTcnsively, and* quickly cficctecl ns Ijv tl.., 
removal of all such refuse dissolved or suspended in water ; may 
be enumerated* the following : 

“ That it has been frequently proved by the result of draining 
houses with tubular drains, in upwards of 19,000 cases, and b;> 
the trial of more than 200 miles of pipe sewers, that the practice 
of constructing large brick or stone sewers for general town 
drainage, which detain matters passing into them in suspensif»ii 
in water, which accumulate deposit, and which are made large 
enough for men to cuter them to remove the de})Osit l)y hand- 
labour, without reference to tlic area to be drained, has been in 
ignorance, neglect, or perversion of tlic above recited principle.^. 

“ That whilst sewers so constructed are i)rocluctive of groat 
injury to the public health, by the diffusion into houses and 
streets of the noxious products of^ the decomposing matter de- 
tained in them, they are wasteful from the increased expense of 
their construction and rci)air, and from the cost of ineffectual 
efforts to keep them free from deposit. 

“ That the liousc drains, made as they have liitherto been of 
absorbent brick or stone, besides detaining substances in sus- 
pension, accumulating foul deposit, and being so permeable as to 
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jjcrniit tliccscaj»c of and pascous matters, arc also false in 
j)rinciple, and wasteful in the expense of constrifctiou, cleansing, 
and repair. 

“ That it results from the oxj>cricncc of works constructed 
upon the prineijdos dcvelopejJ in those c^iqnirics, that improved 
tubular house drains ami sewers of the pre^jcr sizes, inclinations, 
;*nd material, defaiii and accnmnlate no deposit, emit no offensive 
smous, and require no additional suj)plits of water to Keep tlicm 
clean. 

“ 'riiat nmler a pro]>cr system ^If works hii* water supply, com- 
bined with house ami town drainage', such as is coiitcm])latcd and 
b.-uietioned by tlie Public Health Act, no ordure is detained so 
as to allow it (o enter into advanced stages of decomposition 
eitlier in I ho Ijniise drains or in tlie public sewers; J)iit that all 
refiiso is i>nt in course of constant and iiiollensive removal, at a 
rate (►!' discharge (d about three miles an lionr. 

“ J’lint when the absence of a natural fall nnpedcs the con- 
tinuous rmioval of town refuse, and of surplus rain or spring 
water, an artdicial fall may bo ubiained by steam power, at a 
rate of cost (on a scale f(»r alarge distriiU,} wbicb is incoiisidorablc 
compared witli tin* evils it wotdd obviate; and that at such rate 
of cost, or from one to tw<» vshillin.irs ]>er Innisc per annum, in 
many cases, nj)t only may the house refuse he rcinovotl from near 
habitations, hut tlic foundati(»ns of liouscs ami whole sites of towns 
may bo relieved from tlio uamj^ of low-lying* districis, ami tlic 
eousc<pieiit excessive unliealtliijioss and decay of babitatioiis 
t hereon dimiMislic<l. 

“ 'riiaik all (dbmsive smells proceeding from any*vorks inteudotl 
for bouse or town drainage, indicate the fact of the. detention 
ami dee«)in[»o.sition of ordure, and afford decisive evidence of 
maleonsLriictioii or of ignorawt or defective arrangement. 

“ Tliat the method of removing refuse in susiKuision in water, 
hv pro]jorly constructed works, is much cheaper tlian tl)at of 
eollecLing it in pits or cesspools, near or nmleriieath liouscs, empty- 
ing it by band labour and removing it by cartage. 

J'liat by a proper system of combined works, and properly 
adjusted tubular drainage, three di.stricts at the least may, under 
ordinary circumstances, bo drained and ,supjdied with water com- 
pletely tit a rate of expense lierctofore incurred in one for 
imperfect woijlvS, which accumiilato decomposing deposit, and 
give off otfonsivc and injurious , smells. 

“ under ordinary circumsiances, whoie new andcomhiued 
works arc properly executed, the fxpcn.se of the mahi trntei 
and the nntiu <hntifn./e have, on (he average of the 

whole town, been loss than at Hir rate (d ;•/ pJ annas) per 

Ii Mi.'.e ]H I Mcck. 
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“ That when corabiued works Ijavc been properly constructed, 
a service-pipe has been introduced for the conveyance of a constant 
supply of water, a sink and dust-bin provided, the cesspool filled 
up, and an apparatus of the nature of a water-closet substituted, 
connected by a house-drain with a main-drain or sewer, and put 
in good action, at a charge, under ordinary circumstances, and for 
the greatest number of habitations, payable by an improvement 
rate of little more than 3.7. weekly, being less than the ordhiary 
rates of CKpciisc for forming and keeping in rci)air common 
])umps, and the cxi)cnsc of cleaifing cesspools attached to houses 
in towns. 

“ That where combined works have been properly executed, 
the expense of the complete tcorks has not hither to exceeded the 
average expQise. of cleansing and repairing honsc-drainsj and of 
cleansing cesspools, as declared upon a house-to-house enquiry, 
including 8,000 houses, in three average parishes of the 
metropolis. 

“ That it is important, for the sake of economy, as well as for 
the HEALTFi OP THE I’oiniLATiON, that tlio practice of the removal 
of refuse in suspension in water, and by combined works, should be 
applied to ALL houses, especially to ifme occupied hg the rooii.” 

Tho italics arc our own. To us it seems most conclusive on 
the subject to which it relates. Still further to ^illustrate tho 
subject of drainage by steam power, wc quote one more pas- 
sage 

‘‘ Many extensive districts arc by steam power kept clear 
of surplus TiiiM water at an expense of fn>iii 2.s-. to 5^/pcr acre 
per annum, including all expenses ; and it has been estimated tliat 
tho expense of pum])iiig out the sewage, as well as the whole 
rain water, from a difilcult district o;i tlic southward side of tlie 
metropolis of 4000 acres, by a lift thirty-one feet high, and dis- 
charging it at Deptford, would be about l.s\ per house, or 27. per 
inhabitant per amiuiu ; and little more tliaii twice that sum if 
the surplus water were discharged at twelve miles distance, for a 
work which as a mere house charge would be a great economy, by 
preventing delapidation from dampness.” 

At the present time wo believe there is no survey of 
Bombay sufliciontly accurate for the purpose of planning a com- 
plete system of drainage. Such a survey is urgently needed. 
For tlic perfect drainage of Bombay, several districts should have 
separate drainage systems, and each be discharged into ibo most 
appropriate ami convenient part (»f tlio sea, beyond low water 
mark. It is probable that only a part of tlic town would require 
to be drained by the lifting system, but wlicllicr that ])ait bo 
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small or great, or even tlie whole, we consider that a perfect 
system of drainage is absolutely necessary. * 

As yel wo have only spoken of the roiil-watcr drainage ; simple 
water drainage is also indispensable to lesson the mortality 
which results from that tropical plague, intermittent fever. Not 
one patch of marshy ground .Jioiild be* left to generate the 
hitlujj’to imponderable miasm only recognised by its effects. 
jMarshes formed by simple water produce intermittent fever and 
its congeners, and by repeated nitacks of these induce debility 
and organic disease. Want of drainage of foul water and filth, 
localise and spread opivlemic diseases, and cause in the inliabi- 
taiits who live near them a proclivity to epidemic diseases and 
general adynamic state of constitution, or in more fai)jiliar terms, 
a state of health below par. 

We have shown what plan is, we believe, recpiired for the 
perfect drainage of Jlombay. Even with great activity among the 
‘‘ powers that be,*' it would bo years before any sncli comprehen- 
sive scheme as wo ha\e advocated could be carried out; but it 
must not bo for one moment supposed that for the present vro 
should be less acti\o in making Bombay as clean as present 
circumstances admit. Wc should fine rigorously every housc- 
holder whosoMrain or gully is not kept clean, and moreover \vo 
should make every housclioldcr responsiblo for the portion of 
street immediately in front of his premises being in a proper 
state. Let it be seen that it is tho liouscholdcr who is respon- 
sible for^licse matters, and in time he will .take cj^rc tliat those, 
whose duty it is to keep the gullies, drains, and streets clean, at least 
do their work in such a way that he sliall not be required at the 
police office. • 

In every quarter of Bombay, public latrines should bo estab- 
lished, and fitted with modifications of the apparatus recommended 
by tlio Board of Health. Public wasliing places for the dhobees 
should also be established, on sucli apian that no difficulty maybe 
found in conveying away the soiled water to the drains. With an 
abundant supply of water and good drainage, proper bathing 
places in tho different sections of Bombay might bo supplied at a 
very small cost. 

With the sRbjcct of drainage, we include several of the trades 
iiijuriqjis to heaWi which are carried on in Bombay. The most 
objectionable of these are the places where animals arc kept, 
tanneries, slaughter and dyeing-houses. Of the first named of 
these, the places appropriated to cows and bullocks are usually in 
a most filthy state, and must he regarded as detrimental to the 
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])ul)li(: licaltli. At ovoiy period of llio year tliey more or less 
of a iiiiisanro, usually mere sho<ls, unpavod, ami tlie llijiii<l and 
solid manure are allowed to spread over tin* adjaeciiL j^roimd just 
as tlm laws of gravitation and absorption dictate, without assist- 
anco or guidance from man. The ellluvia exhaled are constant, 
but during and after the monsoon much of the ground around 
these places become lakes of black lifjuid tilth, which .jiuust 
exercise a most pernicious influence on the health of all Jiying 
within the circle of tlu-ir innucnce. We should like to see the 
opinion of the medical oliiccrs of large native hospital as to the' 
etfect of these cow-houses or yanls. Jn densely popukitcil 
neighbourhoods no milch cattle shouhl bo allowed to bo Kept, as 
the mere (V)ntamination of the air by the breathing of a large 
number of animals, must have in the close nights of tlu* hot 
season of nomhay a most baneful influence*. Sometimes mileh 
cows and buffaloes arc kept immediately beneath dwellings. In 
addition to all human sanitary considerations, we have* no liesita- 
tinn in stating that the health of animals so ])laced miust siilfcr, 
and if the animals themselves arc in a bad state, it IoIKavs natu- 
rally that their milk cannot be of the same nourishing cjuality as 
that from healthy kino. We liavc not the smallest dotd)t that 
lioaltli and economy would be alike consulted by})lacing tlie whole 
of the milch cattle a short distance from liombay. The manu- 
facture of fuel sljonld be strictly prohibited. 

The same remarks apply as forcibly to tlie places us('d as 
stables for tliojiack harses and bullocks of llombay. Nowhere are 
thorough drainage and ventilation more urgently neede<l than in 
thc.se miscalled stables. They arc constantly ])laced on the 
•ground floor of houses, and arc not wnfrcrpiently only optm at one 
•end, one wall being deficient for light, air, ventilation, and every 
other purpose. Attempts arc made at drainage in some of these 
])lnce.s, but these arc made with the worst form of drains, and 
they arc constantly choked up. 

iioth stables and cow-hou.ses sliould be cared for, more especially 
"with reference to drainage and ventilation, and .strict rules should 
be laid down and enforced. Tlio rules laid down in Paris and 
tliosc lately preiposed by a committee appointed by the metro- 
politan a.ssociation of medical officers of health, are much the 
same in effect. Tlie rules proposed for London are cpiitc ap- 
plicable to the cow-hoiiscs in Hombay, the changed conditions 
being taken into account : — 

“ 1. Every cow-lioiisc shall be paved with flag-pavir.g, or other 
iiou-ah<jorhent materi*al, set and bedded in cement, with a j)ropci 
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inclination to the foot of the stalls, so as to drain into a channel 
leading by a fall of not less than li inches in ten fcet to a trapped 
gully. 

“ 2. Every cow-hoiisc shall be provided with a proper trapped 
drain to convey liui<l matter alone into the sewers. 

“ 3. Every cow-house shifll be furnisl^pd witli an adequate 
supply of water, and be washed thoroughly at least once a day. 

“ All solid manure and refuse shall be carefully swept up 
1 wice a day, be kc])t under cover, and bo carted away every morn- 
ing by seven o’clock from Lady-da^' to Micliaelmas, and by eight 
o'clock from Michaelmas to Lady-day. 

“ T). Every cow-house shal^bc kept in proper condition, ami 
the walls be lime-washed four times a year, within fourteen days 
after the quarter. 

6. Every cow-house shall have a space of at lcas*t eight feet 
by four feet for each ct)W (when the cows a.re kept in separate 
stalls), or of eight feet by seven feet for every two cows (when the 
stiills are constructed to hold ])airs), with a cubic capacity in 
citi\or case of at least 1,000 feet to eacli cow ; sliall bo pro])erly 
lighted and ventilated ; and when the state of the neighbourhood 
requires it shall be provided with tight roofs and ventilating 
shafts, so as to c(nivcy the noxious exhalations above the level of 
the adjacent houses. ♦ 

“7. Ever;fyard in which a cow-house is situated shall be 
well paved with stone or othef impervious material, (the joints of 
the paving to be run with grout,) witli sucli slope towards the 
chauuels and trajiped gully as to permit the ra})id escape of all 
fluids into the scAver ; and shall be waslied at least once a <lay. 

9. No underground cellar, and no parf of a dwelling house, 
shall be used ns cow-sheds.* 

There are refinements spolicn of in one or two of these rides 
that can scarcely he expected in Bombay, nor are they applicable, 
as for instance rule six ; but that rule so coinjdetely bears out our 
views in reference to the noxious exhalations, that wo have (jnoted 
it. \\diat are absolutely necessary in Bombay arc well-paved 
floors, drainage, and cleanliness. 

Many of the tanyards are in a dirty state, and all require 
drainage. The places where the skins arc cleaned, and the hair 
removed, should bo paved. A good supply of water is necessary. 

All indigo cl^’e-houses shoitld bo placed at a considerable 
distance Jrom dwcHing houses. 

The proprietors of the slaughter-houses, in the present state of 

* Fianitary Review^ No. XIII., page 92, 93. VVe have omitted Rule 8, as it 
refers lo a food not used in this country. 
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the draiiingo, should not allow tho blood and other fluid oilal to 
flow into the dnins. Blood and other animal matter, in imper- 
fect drains, tends to clog them up and to give off a large quantity 
of most offensive gas. They should be well su|)plicd witli water, 
and the utmost cleanliness should be insisted on. Limo-washing 
tho walls every three 'iuonths slioulid bo imperative. 

Of deficient house ventilation in Bombay as a cause c)f disoase, 
wo have little knowledge. As a general rule, wo believe ffiat it 
docs not obtain to so frightful an extent as is met with in tho 
poorer portions of towns in teinpcrato climates. This is doubtless 
(uving to the external tempcraturc'beiiig so high, and thus it does 
not require to be excluded. Tho attention of the authories in 
Bombay is, wo think, much required to regulate the sheds and 
dhurriunsaras, whore large numbers of itinerant mendicants and 
otliers lodge. These places are generally in a most unsalisiactory 
state, and though wo have no means of vorilying our supposition, 
wo firmly believe that epidemic disease is not unfrcrjiienily rife 
among those who use them, and that these lodging-])lacc3 serve as 
foci whence these diseases originate, or where at least they 
becomo localised. 

We note with great satisfaction tho proposal lately made to 
provide Kuropcan workmen with more suitable .abodes, .and we 
would ask, are there wo rich natives with sufficient appreciation of 
the subject of proper liabitations for the l,aboring poor of Bombay 
to expcMid a few thousands of rupees .in providing, at difierent 
parts of the island, model liouscs, well supplied with water and 
drainage, and'built dn the most approved and economic })lan, to 
show to the poor how much it is for their advantage in every way 
to live in well-arranged buildings ? We believe that a few such 
sets of houses scattered here and there would do far more than 
years of other instruction to remodel tlie houses th.at are now 
dirty, ill-constructed, and unhealthy. To dignify this work, wo 
would tell tliein that Prince Albert some years ago devoted 
much attention to this subject, and did much good. We are 
sure that there are numbers of scientific and practical men among 
the Engineers and Medicos who would gladly give their assistance. 
We know also that there .are some natives of more enlightenment 
thcan tlieir follows who would pointy out what are tlio necessities 
for native dwellings of the class to wliicli aliiision is made. 

It was not originally our intention to discuss even cursorily 
any disease, or class of diseases, fur wo believe that the 
public perceive that certain diseases are prcventiblo, but the 
recent epidemic of small-pox, and the discussions that have taken 
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j)laco ill rospect to tlio prophylactic power of vaccination, induce 
us to make a few remarks on small-]>ox. Wo consider tlio pro- 
pliylactic jiower of vaccination as eifcctual in India as it is in 
European countries. Wo have seen two epidemics of small-pox 
in India and cases occurring sjioradically ; wo had a considerable 
number of cases to treat in the epidemics referred to, and we 
ha\v,.v^jccn more cases of siiuill-pox occur in the same subject for 
the second time, than among those who bear the mark of suc- 
cessful vaccination. We have not,treated a single case bearing the 
vaccine mark which was not markedly modified, and passed 
through the disease without any dangerous symptom. Doubtless 
the protective power of vaccination, as well as tliat of an* attack 
of small-pox itself, wears out, and loaves the individual more or 
loss ainonablo to a fresh attack. This is cviilenced by the in- 
duction of the vaccine disease several times during the ordinary 
period of life. The same is true of an individual who has passed 
tliroiigli an attack of small-pox, — he may in after years have a 
second, and some cases have been stated to havo had a tliird 
attack. Dr. Watson states : — 

“ It may well be doubted wlietlicr all those who arc susceptible 
of some imjirc.ssiou from a second vaccination would become in- 
fected wdtli sifiaU- 2 >ox under ordinary exposure, to its contagion. 
That many of them would so contract the disease, and that all 
of them would be endangered by such exposure is certain. And 
a second (piestion presents itself, iiamclv, wdicthcr this repetition 
of the operation of engrafting the cow-pox renews ojr adds to their 
security against small-iiox, llai>pily this question may also be 
auswci’ed in the afliriuativc, and answered by statistics of the 
widest coiuprclieiisiou.” 

Dr. Watson quotes from Mr. Simon’s digest of the whole 
subject published by tlio Board of Health, more especially with 
rt'lerenco to tlio armies of AVirtemberg and Prussia (all of the 
soldiers being re-vaccinated) ; the former had but one case of 
modified small-pox in five years, though variola had been sixteen 
times imported into various regiments. The evidence of tho 
Prussian army is still more conclusive. Mr. Simon says : — 

“ Til Pnissij^(as in AVirtemberg) the practice of rc-vaccinatioii 
grew out of the kiiowdcdgc tliJt small-pox would attack a certain 
jiroporti'ui of tliose who liad been vaccinated only in infancy. During 
1 lie t'ui years preceding 1831 , cases of post vaccinal small-pox were 
increasing in numlier and fatality, and within the three years 1831 - 
o3 there had occurred no fewer than 312 deaths by small-pox. 
For the last t went V years the Prussian army has represented an 
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almost entirely rc-vaccinatcd population. And what has been 
the result? 104 annual deaths by small-pox was the last ex- 
perience of the former system ; two annual deaths by small-pox 
has been the average of the re-vaccinated army. Analysing 
moreover the forty fatal cases of small-pox which during the last 
twenty years have ocourred in the Prussian army, wc find that 
only four of the number were of persons who (it is said) liad been 
successfully rc-vaccinated.” ^ 

We repeat what wo liave before said, that we believe there 
is no difference in tlie protective power of vaccination, where it is 
properly performed, in Western ^ndia and in otlier countries. 
Wo are strongly of opinion that in Bombay the occurrence of 
epidemics of small-pox may be prevented by proper vaccine 
measures. ' Crowded dwellings in unvaccinated neighbourhoods aro 
certain to be decimated by a disease whose contagious and infec- 
tious properties are greater than those of any other. Wo think 
that the vaccination machinery at present in operation in Bombay 
is as inoperative as it is possible to conceive. Bombay requires 
a vaccinator full of energy, and who has no other call upon his 
time. For years it will bo no light work, the mere sJiperinton- 
deuce of vaccination in Bombay, if it is to be done efloctually. 
Wc sliall hereafter consider whether the office of vaadnator iniglit 
not bo placed in connexion with that of an offico which we regard 
as absolutely necessary for Bombay. 

Of extramural interment little uccaI be said. Its necessity 
lias been recognised, and the Municipal authorities liave only to 
sec that no step backward is permitted. With respdet to the 
production of an epidemic of small-pox in Quebec, we extract the 
ibllowingfromthe Sanitary June 1855. The paperis head- 

ed “ Epidemic of small-pox in Quebec, supposed to depend upon 
the opening of an intramural small-pox cemetery, 214 years old.” 
Tho subject was, we believe, fully discussed b) Dr. Marsden in 
the Montreal Medical Chronicle ; wc quote one or two passages 
which arc most interesting, and if not to be regarded as statistics 
are at least suggestive. More especially are they so when 
taken in connexion with the supposition of one of the causes of 
cholera in 1854 in St. James's parish, London, being traceable 
“ to the disturbance of the soil, for the purposes of’^ewerage, over 
the burial ground which contained tho bodies of those who died 
of the plague in 1G65.” 

“ Ifo says, * All ages and all classes have suffered, from the 
soldier in the garrison the senator at his Parliamentary post, 
and the humble citizen at his lire>sidc ; but the young of all classes 
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most severely. What now follows is of some importance, as fiirnish- 
ins? cvidciice of the epidemic commencing in the immediate vicinity 
of the cemetery, which must have been very much disturbed 
inch ed, as it was for the double purpose of sewerage and water- 
works, which, in a city so peculiarly built as (iucbec is, must have 
been a matter of no ordinary aifficiilty. • 

‘ Among the causes assigned for this invasion of sickness, 
whettier founded or not (and this is a point for the serious consi- 
deration of the pathological enquirer), is the opening up of the 
old intramural cemetery, known as the Cimrt'erc das Picoths^ for 
the desirable purpose of sewerage and waterworks. How far this 
circumstance may have originated or contributed to tlie extension 
of the disease, 1 do not prcteiid to say ; or whether the workmen 
em])l()yod may have carried it home to their fainilics^in different 
part^ of the city and suburbs, but will merely state the fact that 
iu the immediate vicinity of this Inirial-gronnd, after it was broken 
up for the purposes before named, to a depth considerably below 
the level employed for interments, small -])ox br(»ke out in its vici- 
v'fiij, and was more severe and fatal there than iu other j)arts of 
the city and suburljs, c<jiially among the rich and poor ; and that 
among the military, the first eases that occurred were from the 
Hope (bite (biardlioiisc, which is also iu its vicinity.’ 

“ That this cemetery was one used exclusively for fatal cases of 
small-pox, during two e])idemics, is a fixet well known to those 
versed in the records of the history of Quebec, and is one of some 
importance t<) establish in connection with an outbreak of the 
same disease.” 

The writer commenting again, sa 3 ^s • • 

So far, then, it is a wcli-cstablislicd fact, that a cemetery was 
rxcbisively devoted for the repose of the bodies of the Indians who 
(lied of small-pox ; and as far as the experience of xvriters on tho 
.subject go(js, it appears that thisdisca.se is unusually severe ami 
fatal among most of tlic aboriginal tribes throughout the world 
xvhen it has oni^c broken out ; next xvc find that the soil is dis- 
turbed to a depth Ijclow tlic level of the interments, and xsftdloicpd 
by ail eruption of the di.scase commencing in the vicinity of the 
cemetery, and tlicncc spreading and becoming of unusual severity.” 

Wo have gone over, as we proposed, some of the more important 
defects in tho laiiitary conditi^m of Kombay, and have treated 
them as bearing se directly and perniciously on the bodily con- 
stitutioTi of thoso living witliin their iiiHncnce. No one can 
(loul)l that these defects in sanitary police form the hot-beds 
in which the germs of epidemic diseases are located, and dis- 
seminated all around, producing as their fruit the deaths which 
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\\Q liiivo designated as preventiblo. Wc have remarked u|)»)n 
some of the niraedics, but, before going more particularly into 
tluj plans >Yliich wo propose for ameliorating the condition of the 
stale oi* things described, we must glance for one moment at the 
subject as bearing on man’s superbr part — the mind and moral 
development. 

If we look at this historically, we shall find that attenth *. to 
sanitary matters proceeds with civilisation, but not with equal 
pace. Generally in country places cleanliness both of person and 
liiibitation is more attended to than in towns, but it is only from 
the dilficulty and expenses tliat attend tliem in the latter places ; 
hence epidemics arise to warn the inliabitants that their inatten- 
tion to these matters is reacting. 13iit in what parts of towns do 
epidemics arise, and from whence spread around ? — in the. most 
crowded, demoralised, poorest, and most ignorant (juarters. Filth 
usually goes haiid-in-haiid with vice. Macaulay’s graphic pages 
on the state of London in the time of the Stuarts illustrate this 
forcibly. Who that lias visited much among the poor living in 
the purlieus of any largo town in Great Britain lias not tlie 
same experience to tell ? It were needless and useless to attempt 
to settle, in such a ca^'C, wliicli is the cause and which tlio effect, 
but that tlicy are companions is as certain as possible. We 
believe that morality and cleanliness react on each other. What 
can be more demoralising than to live in a crowded jiart of a city 
whose atmosphere is tainted with foul emanations ? What more 
dc])rcssing to the human mind than to see death from epidemic 
diseases decimating the people at your own door ? This connexion 
between cleanliness, morality, and civilisation, is so well set forth 
in the minutes of the Board of Health, that wc give the passage 
entire : — 

“ The liahits of a people witli respect to cleanliness, and more 
especially with respect to their care to protect their habitations 
from pollution hy excromciititious matter, arc a clear indication 
of their progress in civilisation. Archdeacon Pa.lcy was accus- 
tomed to direct the particular attention of travellers in foreign, 
countries to the mode in which the pcojdc dealt with their ex- 
crete, stating that from this fact a greater insight might he 
gained into their habits of cleanliness, decency, s^df-respect, and 
Industry, and in general into their moral aigl social condition, 
than from facts of any other class. 

“ It is a deplorable proof of the want of information and of due 
appreciation of the circumstances on which the improvement of 
the moral as well as the ]»hysical condition of the population 
depends, that ^hc existence of filth in houGi.s and towns 
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the prevalence of filthy habits among the poojilo, aiul the 
ellurts to remedy or mitigate the atteiulMut yvils, are often 
treat(‘d with inicoiiccrn, as if the subject was of no consequence, 
or fitted only to excite disgust. U may not be needful tliat 
persons on whom no duties in this belialf devolve should enter 
closely into the details in quesftion, but it^is incunibent on tlie 
local «administrators of tlic law for imiiroving the sanitary con- 
dith/isVof tlic i)Coplc, to show by their mode of dealing witli its 
])rovisions that they regard them as the means of fulfilling, and as 
being, in fact, when completed, tjie practical fullilmeut of tlie 
primitive ordinances for jiursonal and liouseliold purillcation ; and 
it is Important that they should'^trcat even the minutest and most 
re])ul.dvo details with the like scrnqinlons and altxion.s care with 
which ])hysicians deal witli the most ollbnsive jiarticulars attendant 
upon sickness, sulferi’ng, and mortal disease.” * 

We have not the least doubt that a wcll-arvangc<l system of 
sanitary measures will materially assist the cause of education in 
IJoinbay. 

The appointment of a paid municipal council is a step 
in tlic right direction. Wo trust tliat tlio council vill give 
a coiisidi'rablo amount of attention to tlio sanitary coiic(‘rns 
of Hombay, but if it is anticipated tliat, among multifariotu» 
municipal con^jrns, the councillors will have time to attend per- 
sonally to sanitary matters, wo opine that siicli expectations will 
be grievously disappointcil. It is possible that medical men may, 
among others, be cliosen to sit at this Municipal Board, but sani- 
l;iry legislation will only be one among many duties that tlio 
council will have to fiillil. It can liavdly Ce expected witli any 
show of reason that the councillors, or even one of their number, 
will be able to do anything in the way of an executive ollicor ; 
and lor real sanitary purposes we want men to see with their 
own eyes, hear witli their own ears, and form tlieir own 
judgments. We want men qualified by previous education 
anil research to see wliat is required. We believe tliat 
moil of sound common sense and business liabits are the 
jicrsons best fitted to be useful as Municipal Conimissioiicvs ; 
they must at the same time have enlarged views, but above all 
decision and jmrposG of character. We should not wish to see 
men sitting at •the Council B^ard who would on any occasion 
ro(|uiie one of Kyig Alfred’s “ Missi.” cannot as yet 

look ii^on the Municipal Council as a great stride. It un- 
doubtedly will take the place of tlio Board of Conservancy, 
and be well paid, but how it nill do its work remains 
to bo seen. Wc believe that an officer of public liealtb 
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is specially required ; doubtless lie should possess all the qualifl- 
rations that we have enumerated for the coinieillor, but he must 
liavo in addition a knowledge of all that is known at the present 
day with respect to sanitary reform, lie should be well paid, — his 
duties will be both very heavy and very responsible. 11 is powers 
should be large. If only one olfK-er of health is ap])oinled, far 
more care should be lavished in the selection, and it wouI»V be 
necessary to entrust him with more power than if a b(>ard ol’ 
health were to be established. The selection of a medical man 
for this appointment would be dillicult, and a still greater dilliculty 
arises as to the power with whom the appointment should rest. 
Wo should bo •very sorry to see one iota of personal interest 
entering into the selection. We have said that the salary shouhl 
be large, wo now say more, — that it should be sufliciently large to 
induce a man of some note and promise in the dc])artmont 
to leave England and accept it. If the appointment is judg- 
ed necessary, let it bo well filled, and if the authorities that are to 
select cannot find a man of sufficient experience and note in the 
Indian service, lot them go beyond the service and write to Mr. 
Simon or the Board of Ilealth in London, who will, we are sure, 
select one who has proved himself comi)Ctent.* The selection of 
the Parish Officer of Ilealth soujetimes occasions di/liculties even 
in London, and makes the Parish Board think. We look upon 
the following as a proof of superior wisdom ; — 

“ The vestry at l^addington have taken a j)roper step, in sug- 
gesting the formation of a competent medical board for cx.amiu- 
ing candidates for the office in their parish, and for rcportijig on 
tlic most competent. 

“ ‘Tempora mutautur, nos ct mutamur in illis.’ ISot long 
ago this sanitary science business was ignored and despiscjl. 

‘ My practice left me,’ once said a saiiitariaii to us, ‘ as soon as 1 
became devoted to sanitary reform ; for many of my brethren 
thoiiglit I was mad, ami all dubbed me a theorist, and what not. 
So I have been poor, very poor, ever since ; and that is wliat you 
will be, if you do not steer clear of the sanitary gulf, and stick 
to tlie blue bottles.’ The advice was good, though it was not • 
followed. 

“ Now all is changed ; and many, who sneered at indomitable 
Walker, groping iu grave-yards at dead of night to collect 

* We do not for one moment mean to insinuate that there are no Medical 
Oflicers in tlie Jiomhay service fitted for tlm office, hut that none of them have 
had that practical experience which would he most helpful to a supcriiifondcnt 
of sanitary nioasures in Bombay, and which ought to he a li'adinjr recommen- 
dation with the authorities in the selection of a Health Superintendent. 
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sanitary knowledge, as Vesalius climbed the gibbet to steal 
anatomy, would gladly iuspect any nuisance* wliatcycr, and 
solemnly renounce Mandragora for a spell at vital statistics. Still, 
tlic sanitary turn in these la.st days has taken an angle so fright- 
fully acute, that we rather fear lest the golden calf, which is just 
set up in our scientific Ilorcb, has contributid somewhat to the re- 
vi\lsionof fcelingat this moment exhibited. The electors of medical 
officll’s will do well to ponder on this, and to rcniomber that 
those who spoke and wrote and laboured lor sanitary science for 
its own sake, are the mo# most likely to work for it, now that 
sanitary labours promise to bri^^g grist to the mill.”^‘ 

Tho first paragraph it was which we tlioiight a special 
])roor of superior wisdom. The two latter seemed to us so n.'^elul 
in tlio way of selection of proper men, that wc could* not I’orbear 
<jUoting. The rules for the choice of conseilsd’hYgione uio well set 
lortli by M. Tardieu. Each council of health contains a certain 
number of medical men, four out of ten being the proportion, two 
cliGinists, and one veterinary surgeon. The medical men, elieinists, 
and others, are chosen by tlio medical men, &c. of the district, and 
they only hold their appointments for four years. 'Tlie other 
memhers are choseti from agriculturists, commercial men, or others 
wliosc avocations bring them into connection with questions ap- 
pertaining to^tho public liealth. We should have wished to have 
quoted somewliat fully both with 'respect to these conseils 
crhygienc and also with respect to the medical officers of epidemics, 
l)nt we must content ourselves witli referringto the “dictionnairo” 
i’or a full •account of them. Those medicaV ufRccjvfof epidemics 
in France were first appointed in France in 1803, and the 
“ cireiilaire ininisterielle concernant lo traitement des epidemics 
(dll ,‘50 Septeiiibre 1813)” iifight be studied and aet(‘d on with 
advantage at the present day in Iloinbay. The whole article on 
‘‘iualadics epideiniqucs” is of tlie greatest value, and goes most 
minutely into tho various regulations. 

A ])aper on the Cholera Epidemy at “ Forgo” intheCape deVerde 
Islands, by a Portuguese, admirably illustrates a purely imported 
cholera epidemic, and is deserving of attention, as showing tlic 
disease after its importation, its whole course, and the medical 
sanitary measn*Ts that were at once adopted by the Government. 

This paper is written in a ^yle to be as easily comprebruded 
by tlic^ general as by the medical reader. From it we may 
gather also for more clearly than we can usually in cholera 

* Sanitary Reviewy Dec. 18o5. 
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opitlemics, the mode of introduction into tlie island, previously in 
i\ very liealthy sttite. Our own ideas of a sanitary and epidcnnic 
medical officer arc well borne out by the following quotations, 
which might be most advantageously extended. After chronicling 
the night of the chief authorities oft the town, LeaS says : — 

“ It is difficult to understand how those authorities cogld 
act so disgracefully, and throw' aw'tiy the opportunities of proving 
how such offices as theii's could be worthily filled. All honor to 
the parish priest, w'ho, with ‘the cr#s of our Saviour folded on 
his breast, went on his mission ^f cliarity by day and by night, 
administering the lioly sacrament to the sick, and wuth religious 
fervour, giving encouragement and consolation from door to 
d(^or. Noi\was the health officer, l)e Sousa, less worthy of 
eulogiiim, who alone in the midst of this epideiny, Avith but fcAv 
resources, consulted not his own safety, but that of others, pass- 
ing days and nights at the bedside of the sick, doing all that man 
couhl do to rescue them from death. It was this noble surgeon 
wlio, exhausted, and indeed morrilly killed by the epidemy, seeing 
.liis ]>atients in torment from thirst, went fortli from tlie town on 
ilio lOlh to the Morgado, Francisco 1. 1). S. Monteiro, to beg 
that ho would send water into the town. Tlie benevolent but 
aged and bedridden islander had sufliicitnit force of character to 
order his slaves to carry water into the town ant.1 distributij it 
y:ratuitously among the sick. The surgeon, having succeeded 
in obtaining a supply of Avatcr for the sick in the town, Avas doav 
called to attend some of those avIio had fled to the parish of 8an 
Lorenzo, anct Avho bad sickened there. Having seen many 
])aticiits, this brave man A\'as returning late at night to Pico 
I fircs, with the intention of being in San Philip early in the fol- 
lowing morning ; unhappily, his last hour was nigli, for in the 
course of a few hours he liimsclf Avas attacked, and fell on tlio 
1 7th July, like a valiant soldier, at his post. The only official 
person now left in the town Avas M. Justino A da Sika, fSccrcta’-y 
1o the Municipal Council, who was ind<^'fatigable in liis attention 
to the sick, and burying the dead. Would to (lod that all the 
authorities had comported themselves as did this Justino !” 

Again our author says 

‘‘ While I was investigating the nature and^ origin of this 
cpidemy, I at the same time prescribed for the sick, and put in 
practice various sanitary measures. Practice and theory had 
<lemonstrated to me that the medical man Avho undertakes to 
combat an epidemy, has not only to look after those actually sick, 
but has also to attend to matters connected with public and 
private hygiene, the omission of such attention frequently 
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rendering the disease mure fatal, and of more prolonged duration, 
and indeed occasionally giving rise to other discloses.” 

And again : — 

" 1 at the same time issued sanitary regulations, and saw that 
they were attended to. I caused the graves to be dug to a greater 
depth, as many of those already used were not sufticiently deep, 
soffe^t the piitrifying corpses emitted the most vile effluvia. I 
caused tho houses to be disinfected and ventilated.” 

Tills Lean was truly a^anitary and epidemic commissioner. 
In England there aro scores of Audi men at work combating epi- 
demics when ilicy arise. 

We liavc insisted on tlio necessity of a medical officer as 
Superintendent of Health in Bombay ; we believe tliaft one, how- 
ever energetic, will be found totally unable to do the work. From 
the first wc would suggest that ho have two selected graduates ol’ 
the Grant College as his assistants.'^ 

The Clliocr of Health should be furnished with weekly reports by 
every medical practitioner, as to the deaths and sickness in each 
quarter of the town. This return should in the times of epe- 
demics bo furnished daily, and there would thus be a chance of 
combating the foe on the most favorable terms. The Registrar 
of Deaths anfl the Police authorities sliould also communicate 
constantly all particulars obtained with reference to disease and 
mortality that come to their knowledge. Each specified unhealthy 
locality should 1)0 visited as early as possible, and the Officer of 
Healtli should then ami there endeavour toJtraco th« origin of the 
disease, and if its cause is removable, an emergent requisition should 
at once be forwarded to the Superintendent of Repairs or other 
officer to be appointed by the Municipal Board. This “emergenl 
requisition” at once raises tlie question, Is any requisition ol 
the Officer of Health to be carried out without the sanction of the 
jVfunicipal Council ? If it is not, and the council sits Imt once a 
week, wc may expect little good in the cutting short of epklcniies 
by any sanitary means. It will be only a roundabout way ol‘ 
doing business if every requisition requires sanction. If the 
councillors take time for consideration, they may be much pressed 
with work, or the emergent requisition only coining before them 

in due routine, the hour foi* useful action will have passed 

• 

* Wtrieel assured that ere long graduates well qualified as assistants for this 
work will be turned out, and appointments of lliis kind will be in consonance 
with their inclinations, as they will not be required to leave Bombay. We 
know OKU graduate at present who takes a deep interest in sauit^iry work. 
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in all probability, and little in the way of good bo done. Onr 
own belief is, tlir.t in such emergent matters, the requisition should 
bo obligatory on the proper executive officer, and if ho delay 
one hour unnecessarily, on his head bo the responsibility. It is 
on such grounds as these that we have advocated the appointment 
of a sanitary officer of’ high standing. Ho must be not only a 
thc'oretic sanitarian, but also ca practical one, and one wl'f is 
willing and able to take responsibility ; ho ought to ho in 
constant communication with the Municipal Council, and doubt- 
lcfc‘^' he will constantly consult and*be consulted on sanitary 
matters. \Vc arc sure that an Ofilcer of Health would have every 
sup[)ort from the Magistrates, and summonses to the Police Officti 
from him would do away with such a petition to the Pencil ol' 
J usliccs as that we have commented on. 

We have before alluded to the connection that might be form- 
ed between the sanitary and vaccination offices. Wc believe ibal 
the offices might be joined. (We must not be misunderstood as 
wisliing to give a plurality of offices.) Vaccination is essentially 
a branch of sanitary science, because the sanitary officer will 
liave the places wliero vaccination is most wanted constantly 
brouglit before his eyes at the time when it will be most grate- 
fully received. We believe that both sanitary ,and vaccina- 
tion measures must be systematised, and wo arc not suro 
that it might not be a good arrangement to have two sanitary 
superintendents for different districts, ,to whom the charge of 
va^'cination should also be committed. Py this means coiKstant 
supervision wffuld be "exercised over the suhordinato vaccinators. 
No return should bo sent in of which a very considerable degree 
of certainty did not exist. With some such arrangement, energeti- 
cally carried out, we believe that if another epidemic of small-pox, 
such as has occurred during the present year in Pombay, did 
reappear, tliat it would bo the last for many years • and moreover, 
were the offices united, that in a comparatively short time the 
vaccinator’s staff would become an efficient secondary staff for 
vaccination purposes. 

In addition to tlie duties that wo have hinted as appertaining 
to the Superintendent of Health, there is another to which we 
attach much importance, viz., the instruction o^ the educated 
portion of the natives in the general principles^ of health. Lec- 
tures once a week should be given at the Grant Medical College, 
and those lectures might be made both interesting and instructive 
to rising Bombay. The importancs^of the subject is everywhere 
recognised in Europe, and wo feel sure that its importance lias 
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only to bo pointed out in Bombay to liave its full sliare of 
rccoujnition. # 

We have endeavouvod to give a general sketch of our views on 
sanitary measures for Bombay ; to exhaust one of those subjects 
which wo liave hero treated of^in a more or less desultory manner, 
would require more space than we have bcifn able to devote to the 
Wo liave endeavoured to crowd FACTS into our remarks 
which must awaken rellcction. All will allow that “ prevention is 
better than cure,’* and yet looking at the state of expenditure of care 
in Bombay on the two, every one will say that they bear about the 
same proportion as Falstalfs half-penny worth of bread to the 
intiderablo deal of sack.’* It may seem to some that we have 
recommended a lavisli expenditure of money, — such lavish expendi- 
ture as v'c have recommended is only true cconoiny. We are 
firmly convinced that sanitary reform is only a question of time, 
and all must veinembcr, that with every year that passes, thousands 
of lives arc lost by FiiFVENXrnLE deaths. Some years ago, in 
lecturing to the Bethunc Society, Calcutta, on the Law\s of Ihiblic 
Health, Dr. Chevers commended the carrying out of those laws 
to the generosity of wealthy citizens. We urge it on CJovernmcnt 
and the Municipal Council as OisK OF Tilli MOST SACliEl) OF 
DUTIES. 



Art. IV LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVEJ.S AND 

RESEARCHES IN ^OUTR Al’RiCA. 

AlUsionary Travels and Researches in South Africa, inchAliiuj 
a Sketch of Sixteen Years' llesidence in the interior of Africa, 
and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to Loanda on 
the Western Coast, thence aoross the Conlinenl, down the 
river Z-imhcsi to the JRaslern Ocean. David Liviisti- 
STONE, LL.D., D.C.L., Fellow of the Faculty oF Surgeons, 
Glasgow;^ Corresponding IVIeinber of the Geograpliical and 
Statistical Society of New York ; Gold Medalist and Corves- 
ponding Member of the Royal Geographical Societies of 
London and Paris ; F.S.A., &c. &c. With Portrait, Maps by 
Arrowsmith, numerous Illustrations, &c. London: Murray; 

1857. Pp. 687. 

We cannot wish the author the common fatoof African travellers. 
Whether we think of Park perishing as an assassin’s victim, or 
Bruce describing the comparatively known and civilisetl Abyssinia, 
and received with incredulity at home, or Lander tracing the 
Niger through the supposed uninterrupted ridge of the Idountains 
of the Moon, to the Gulf of Guinea, and seeing his discovery 
remain withoQt any practical result, or Harris, publisliing his 
splendid plates of the wild creatures of South and East Africa, 
and producing an excitement not much longer lived than the cclio 
of his ride, or others, who traversed fhat continent witli little other 
aim than love of adventure and wild excitement, we cannot refrain 
from asking ourselves : Will Livingstone’s destiny differ from th-jt 
of his predecessors in the same career ? His course, geographically, 
scientifically, and morally, has diverged considerably from that of 
the rest; — and it may be a different fate awaits him. AVe mean 
not as a mere matter of fame, for the others liad it, and their 
names will bo mentioned by posterity as those of men who luive 
in many and various ways greatly exerted thenvselvcs for the 
advancement of man’s >velfaro. Our fear, on the contrary, is 
that the immediate practical results will be no greater than in 
former cases. ‘Wo feel, for instance, half inclined to doubt whether 
the present generation will see opened the navigation of the noble 
stream down winch, or parallel to which,Jio held his way, whether 
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a profitable development will take plnce of tlic mineral and 
vegetable treasures so made accessible to comn!ercc ; and most 
important of all, wbetlicr rational, and because rational, .successful 
attempts will bemadc to give letters and industry, good government, 
and tlic blessings of an intelligible system of morals, to tlio long 
unknown and long neglected nati'’es. That* tlic author’s celebrity 
slWald be as lasting as it is well earned, is what every candid 
reader would wish ; that the results of these geographical and 
other discoveries should be for man’s good, and Britain’s turn 
interests, will be e.specially the wish of every Christian and patriot. 

All interest attaches to mucfi of the author's personal history 
with which he lias prefaced his narrali\e. We feel the sym- 
pathy usually called out by tho spectacle of a youtb struggling 
successfully against the iullucncc of worldly depression, and elevat- 
ing himself, though not in the one-sided school of self-teaching. 
Dr. Livingstone read and studied; he mastered language, lie 
sought for science. lie >Yorkcd his way to a university, gained 
h{)nor.s, and acfjuired medical and scientific degrees. If any 
clioosn to call this self-teaching, wc shall not wait to contest tho 
prijpriety of the wmals. We woidd say to the youth who, amid 
])ecuniary dillicultios, still devotes himself to the ac(j\iisition of 
liuowlcdge, vtad Jjiviiigstone’s introductory sketch ; 

“ And if despondency woioh down 
Thy spirit’s fluttering pinions then, 
iJcspair ; tliy name is written in 
The roll of common men.” 

Hut we ought to take a further and higher view of such a case. 
Tho blessing from on high was on him ; and a voice within, 
heard only by the ear of aiijupright and a lofty soul, called him 
(u\ ; and a liand, the eye could not see, pioneered his path ; and a 
discipline lie may not have known, was training him to discipline 
tl?b negro in tho far desert. 

liCt us, however, get into Africa with our author, and see him 
in its wilder scenes. Our aim is not so much to trace his ordinary 
stationary work, as to go with liim away from the Cape to the 
North, beyond the territory oven of tho lawless republican Boers. 
His course of daily duty and daily instruction in his mission 
house at KoloBcng, may have Jbecn tho most useful part of his 
life, but being tlw more commonplace, is the less sought after. 
Ucadciiic assume they can learn that from missionaries any day. 
But it i.s not every year, nor every ten years, that a missionary is 
found in situations so new ; that regions so extensive are laid 
open ; and that wc get so full a view of the swarthy sons of the 
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very lieart of dark Africa. We shall witness his intercourse with 
wild nature, as \w3ll as with the descendants of Europeans living 
beyond the boundaries and restraints of law. 

Those enamoured of field sports will find here much to interest 
and to excite. It were both formal and idle toatlempt an enumera- 
tion of the noble and many of them dangerous animals with 
which the African traveller comes into contact more unccreinovI*.us 
than agreeable. We have no wish, but the reverse, to cherish 
the feeling that it is lawful to J<ill wild animals for mere sport or 
exercise. Wo cannot applaud the man who could penetrate the 
deserts for the mere enjoyment of the chase, — 

Th« sportinan’s j(»y, the murder cry. 

Tlic lluttoriiig goiy pinions,’* 

tlie mere pleasure of bringing down a giraffe, or leaving a hippo- 
potamus reddening tlm river with liis life blood. With a gifted 
laureate we would teach our gentle reader 

“ XoTor to mix liis pleasure or lus pride 
Witii sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 

lJut WO entertain on that account no mawkish antipathy to the 
lawful and rational killing of animals. Let such objects be kept 
in view as the promotion of natural science, the pifoservation of 
human life from savage creatures, and of fields and gardens from 
the destructive inroads of huge gramenifers, and the direct ad- 
vantage to tlie travellers* parties and ‘the. people among whom they 
pass of good supplies of animal food ; — then we shall otfor no 
remon.stranco at the nfere number of rare skins, ostrich feathers, 
rhinoceros horns, or elephants’ tusks that may be carried off to 
JOngland. The honorable traveller will employ his musket, but 
never to the dc.struction of any property. Even when sliabl)y 
jealousies of chiefs interrupt his way, ho will study to vamjuisli 
them by acts of civility which arc understood, rather than Ly 
violence, lie will not palm on the people mere buttons and 
beads as the price of valuable articles, tliougli ho may find them 
useful and acceptable presents. How often Dr. Livingstone had 
opportunities of acting on these enlightened and Christian principles 
we might exemplify in many extracts, wliich we leave the reader 
to light upon. But let us listen to tho following- suggestive ex- 
tract : — * 

“ The Bak wains often killed between sixty and seventy head 
of large game at the different hopos in a single week ; iHkd as 
every one, both rich and poor, •partook of the prey, tho meat 
countcj'actcd tho bad eflccts of an exclusively vegetable diet 
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Wlien the poor, who li;ul no r-ult,. wtM-e forctul to li\e entirely on 
r*joLs, they were ol’ien tionhlod with infligeslion.^ Siidi cases we 
I nd IVcquoht opportunitit‘-! of ii u at otluo* times, for, the dis- 
trict destitute oi salt, tiu- cich alone could atlord to Imy it. 

TLe native doctors, aware of the causii ut tiie malady, usually 
prescribed some of iluit ingrAlieut with tju*ir uicdieiues I'he 
doctors tliomselvos liad iioue, '^o the poor resorted to us for 
AVc took the hint, and henceforth cured the disease by 
giving- a teasp.oonful of salt, luiiius the other remedies. Either 
milk or meat had tl)e .same clfeeli, though not so rapidly as salt. 
Long after ward.s, wdicn I wa.s myself deprived of salt lor four 
monllis, at tvro distinct periods, 1 felt no desire Jbr that condiment, 
hut f wacS plagued by very great longing for tin* above articic.s of 
looti This coniiiiiu'd as long 1 vuis coniined to an exclu.sively 
vegetable diel, and when I procuret] a meal of lksli> tnoogh boiled 
lu porhN'My fiv.sli rain-water, il tasted a,, {deasantly saltish as if 
.siiglitly iinpi-ognatcd witli the condiment. Milk or meat, obtain- 
ed in hov/evor .small quantities, removed ontirolv the excessive 
longing arnl dreaming about n»aste<l rili.s r>f fat oxen, and bowls 
of cool thick milk gu-gliug forth from the big beHied cala)>a.'‘hes ; 
and I could tiieu unde? .dainl the tin'.uknflue^'-; (o Mrs Living, stone 
(jfteu expressed by ]M^()r Jink wain women, in the iiiUi\,stiiig con- 
dii,i(m, for a very little of (Jtlier. 

“In ailditi^ii to other i/lvcrs*" iiift-icma-s. the general imcer-^ 
taiuty, though not absolute want, of food, and tlie neccs.sitv of 
freipieiit absence for the pnrj)(> o of eitijer bnuiing game or 
collecting ro(/ts and fruits, [iroved n. .serious barrier 1o tlie progress 
of tile peojile in knowledge. Our own edneatiun in England is 
carried on* at tlie c( mfortablo breakfast aiuf dinner '1.abh?, and by 
tik co.^yfije, ri.s w^ell as ill the chnic’b and scliool. Few Engll.^Ii 
people with stoinaclis p.ainfullv empty wmildbc dc; orous at church, 
any more than they are wHen thi\se ovgans a’’e ovorcliarged. 
Flagged schools would have been a failure had not the teachers 
w^ely provided food for the body as well as food for the mind; 
and not only must we show a friendly interest in the bodily 
eomff»rt of the objects of our sympathy, as a. Chri.=>tian duty, but 
we can no more hope for healthy feelings among the jioor, cither 
at home or abroad, wdthont feeding them into them, than we can 
Lope to sec an ordinary working-bco reared into a (uieen -mother 
by the ordinary food of tlie hive. 

Sending tin? Gospel to the heathen must, if tlii.s view be cor- 
rect, inebuio muclumore than is implied in tlic usual picture of a 
mis.sious.rv, namely, a man going about with a Jliblc under his 
arm. , The promotion of commerce ought to he specially attended 
to, as this, more speedily than anything cl:c, demolishes that 
sense of isolation which heathenism engendciS; and makes the 
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tribes feel tlieinsclves mutually dependent on, and mutually bene- 
ficial to, each other. With a view to this the missionaries at 
Kurnuian got permission from the Government for a trader to 
reside at the station, and a considerable trade has been the 
result ; the trader himself has bccojjic rich enough to retire with 
a competence. Thosctlaws which still prevent free commercial 
intercourse among the civilised nations seem to be nothing else 
but the remains of our own heathenism. My observations on this 
subject make mo extremely desirous to promote the preparation of 
the raw materials of lCuroi)oan manufactures in Africa, for by that 
means wc may not only put a stopito the slave-trade, but intro- 
duce the negro family into the body corporate of nations, no one 
member of which can suffer without tlie others suffering with it. 
Success in this, in both Eastern and Western Africa, would lead, 
in the course of time, to a much larger diflusiou of the blessings 
of civilisation than efforts exclusively spiritual and educational 
confined to any one small tribe. These, liowcver, it would of 
course be extremely desirable to carry on at the same time at 
large central and liealthy stations, for neitlier civilisation nor 
Christianity can be promoted alone. In fact they are inseparji- 
ble.*’ 

T)r. Livingstone’s book contains frequent and interesting 
references to African sporting and sportsmen. 

We may refer specially to his lion adventures ; the following 
is one of tho most exciting we have ever read : — 

‘‘ Tt is well known tlialt if one in a troAp of lions is killed, tlie 
others take the hint and leave that part of the country. So the 
next time the herds were attacked, I went with the people, in 
order to encourage them to rid themselves of the annoyance by 
destroying one of the marauders. Wc found the lions on a small 
hill about a quarter of a mile in length, and covered with trees. 
A circle of men was formed round it, and they gradually closed 
up, ascending pretty near to each other. Being down below vii 
the plain with a native schoolmaster, named Mebalwc, a most 
excellent man, I saw one of the lions sitting on a piece of rock 
within the now closed circle of men. Mebalwe fired at him be- 
fore I could, and the ball struck the rock on which the animal 
was sitting. He bit at the spot struck, as a dog does at a stick 
or stone thrown at him ; then leaping away, brqke through the 
opening circle and escaped unliuVt. The men were afraid to 
attack him, perhaps on account of their belief in witchcraft. 
When the circle was re-formed, we saw two other lions in it ; but 
we were afraid to fire lest we should strike the men, and they 
allowed the beasts to burst through also. If the Bakatla had 
acted according to the* custom of the country, they would have 
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■speared the lions in llieir attempt to get out Seeing wc could 
not get them to kill one of the lions, we bcnt#our footsteps to- 
wards the village ; in going round the end of the hill, however, 1 
saw one of the beasts sitting on a piece of rock as before, but this 
time ho had a little bush in fjont. Jleiiig about thirty yards off, 

I took a good aim at his body through the bush, and lired both 
Jli^vrels into it. Tlic men then called out, ‘ He is shot, he is shot!* 
Others cried, ' He has been shot by another man too ; let us go 
to him I’ I did not sec any one else shoot at Jiira, but I saw the 
lion’s tail erected in anger bcMiid the bush, and, turning to 
the people, said, ‘Stop a litilc till 1 load again.* When in 
the act of ramming down the bullets I hoard a shout. Starting, 
and looking lialf round, I saw the lion just in the act of sj)ringiug 
upon mo. I was upon a little licight ; he caught shoulder as 
he .sj)i*ang, a?id wc both came to the ground below together, 
frrowling horribly dose to my car, he shook me as a terrier dog 
docs a rat. The shock i)roduc‘ed a stupor similar to tliat which 
seems to be felt by a mouse after the first shake of the cat. It 
caused a sort of dreaminess, in which there was no sense of pain 
nor feeling of terror, thougli quite conscious of all that wa.s 
Juippeuiug. It wos like what i)aticuts partially under the in- 
jliiencc of chloroform describe, who sec all the o))crati()n but feel 
not the knitj. This singular condition was not the result of any 
mental process. The shake aniiihikated fear, and allowed no sense of 
horror iulookiiig round at the beast. This peculiar state is probably 
produced in all animals killed by the carnivora : and if so, is a 
merciful provision by our benevolent Creator for lessening the 
pain of ileath. Turning round to relieve myself^of the weight, 
as he had one paw on the back of my head, I saw his eyes direct- 
ed to Mcbalwe, wlio was trying to shoot him at a distance of ten 
or fifteen yards. His gun, flint one, missed fire in both bar- 
rels ; the lion immediately left me, and, attacking Mcbalwe, bit 
his thigh. Another man, whose life 1 had saved before, after he 
tHid been tossed by a buffalo, attempted to spear the lion while 
he was biting Mebalwc. lie left Mebalwe and caught this man 
by the shoulder, but at that moment the bullets he had received 
took effect, and he fell down dead. The whole was the work of a 
few moments, and must have been his paroxysm of dying rage. In 
order to take out the charm from him, the Bakatia on the fol- 
lowing day njadc a huge bonfire over the carcase, which was 
declared to be tliat of the largest lion they had ever seen. Be- 
sides crunching "the bone into splinters, he left eleven teeth 
wounfrs on the upper part of my arm. 

“ A wound from this animals tooth resembles a gun-shot 
wound ; it is generally followed by a great deal of sloughing and 
Jiicliarge, and pains are felt in the part periodically ever afters 
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wards. I hnd on n tartan jacket on the occasion, and 1 believe 
that it wiped of all the vims from the teeth that pierced the 
flesh, for my two companions in this atfray have b(>th suffered 
from the peculiar pains, while 1 have escaped with only the iu- 
conveiiieuce of a false joint in luy iMiib. Tlic man whose shoulder 
was wounded showed i' * bis wound actually hurst forth afresh on 
the same month of the fallowing year This curious point 
serves the attention of inquirers.” 

The fact he here iiieiitions o.f his coni pa rat '‘.e insensibility to 

pain, is the more iiiteuv^ting, tliat no such iav/ seems previously 

to have been detected. Ills inrerence the pnd able exoiuption 

of animals, when .sei/.ed by beasts oi'in*ey, from iibense suli'eiing, 

al.so seems probable, nnd is certainly not nngralelul to oui 

sense of liumanitv. Disposed, however, us we are to bclicNe it 

true, from llic Let that animals when seized rarely emit cries. 

w'hicli intense lu/onv would wriiiy from tlieiiK we cannot diMiv lliat 
^ *- 

such animals are not thrown into a slate of utter uncnnrjciou.s- 
ness, as is shown by their effort.'^ and their \.:itching tor a favora" 
ble moment of escape. Tbi.*^ additiojial fact goes to .slow tlmt 
for the presorvat.on of tlieir li'es to thogl'.cu term there is a 
benignant arrangmnent : even wlien the seoso of sidieriug is to a 
groat e.vtcnt deadened, the instinct (»!’ self-prescrva?ion in lull 
vigour. 

Anotlicr extract from our a.itliorls cxporicnce of the King of 
beasts,** ill lii.s own pri ame African d'muiiii, stnuigly brings to 
reineiiibrancq an incident of caily life, by which we ihoiiglit uo 
w'(M’e witness to positive treason against hi.'i tduagg}’ majestv. We 
were present wlieii a )>aj>or on the genus hVlis was read at a meet- 
ing of a juvenile natural history society m a royal institaition, and 
wlien a Professor ol JS’atural liistury in tiie chair proceeded to 
criticise the eulogies that bad boon passed on the said monarcli ; 
and among other things said : “ The popular rlea of the lio'A s 
courage is quite a mi'^tako* IJe is a cowanlly, skulking brute. 
He has been known to follow a fiottentot for a whole day. 
watching for an opportunily of making a stealthy spring, but with- 
out venturing to as.viil him openly.” Kow we coiild not deny 
that tlie Professor’s account accorded with feline habits, vet it 
spoiled all the fine leonine stories .'vith which wo had been stored. 
It might have been like vinegar or nitre” to us, had we heard 
Dr. Livirig.stone deliver IiL oracle tliius ; and vel we now tliink 
there is no denying that he is right : — 

'' When a lion grows too off! to catch grun^. Im frequently 
takes to killing goatJ' in the villages : a woman or child happen- 
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ing to go out at night falls a prey too ; and as this is his only 
source of subsistence now, he continues it. •From this cir- 
cumstance has arisen the idea that the lion, when helms once tasted 
human flesh, loves it better than any other. A man-eater is 
invariably an old lion ; and vjieii he overcomes his fear of man 
so far as to come to villages for goats, the*people remark, ‘ Ilis 
te^th are worn, he will soon kill men.’ They at once acknow- 
ledge the necessity of instant action, and turn out to kill him 
When living far away from population, or when, as is the case 
in some parts, he entertains a wdiWesomc dread of the Ihishmcn 
and Bakalahari, as soon as eiirhcr disease or old age overtakes 
him, he begins to catch mice and other small rodents, and even 
to eat grass ; the natives, observing undigested vegetable matter 
in his droppings, follow him, scarcely able to move# under some 
tree, and despatch him witlmut difFicnlty. The grass may have 
been eaten as medicine, as is observed in dogs. 

“ That the fear of man often remains exces.sively strong in 
the carnivora is proved from well authenticated cases in which 
the lioness, in the vicinity of towns where the large game had 
been unexpectedly driven away by fire-arms, has been knoAvn to 
assuage the paroxysm of hunger by devouring her own young. 
It must be added, that though the eflluvium which is left by 
the footstofig of man is in general suflicient to induce lions to 
avoid a village, there arc exceptions ; so many came about our 
half deserted houses at Chonuaue wliilc w'e were in the act of 
removing tu Kolohetig, tliat tlie natives who remained with 
Mrs. Livingstone were terrified to stir out of doors in the 
evenings. Bitches riBo have l)ocu know® to be •guilty of the 
liorridly unnatural act of eating their own young, probably from 
the great de.sire for animal food, which is experienced by the 
inhabitants as W'oll. # 

“ When a lion is met in the day time, a circumstance by no 
means unfrequent to travellers in these parts, if preconceived 
^tions do not lead them to expect something very ‘ noble,’ or 
‘ majestic,’ they will see merely an animal somewliat larger than 
the biggest dog they ever saw, and partaking very strongly of 
the canine features ; the face is not much like the usual draw- 
ings of a lion, the nose being prolonged like a dog’s, not exactly 
such as our painters make it, though they might learn better at 
the Zoologicai Gardens ; their ideas of majesty being usually 
shown by making their lions’*faccs like old women in nightcaps. 
When encountered in the day time, the lion stands a second or 
two ^Szing, then turns slowly round, and walks as slowly away 
for a dozen paces, looking over his shoulder, then begins to 
trot, and, when he thinks himself out of sight, bounds off like a 
greyhound. By day there is not, as a rule, the smallest danger 
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of lions which are not molested attacking man, nor even on a clear 
moonlight night, except when they possess the breeding (nropyti 
(natural affection) ; tliis makes them brave almost any danger ; 
and if a man happens to cross to the windward of them, both 
lion and lioness will rush at him, the manner of a bitch with 
whelps. This docs n«t often happen, as I only became aware of 
two or three instances of it. In one case a man, passing where jbe 
wind blew from him to the animals, was bitten before he could 
climb a tree ; and occasionally a man on horseback has been 
caught by the leg under the Same circumstances. So general, 
however, is the sense of security ton moonlight nights, tliat we 
seldom tied up oxen, but let them He loose by the waggons ; 
while on a dark rainy night, if a lion is in the neighbourhood, 
he is almc|(St sure to venture to kill an ox. Ilis approach is 
always stealthy, except when wounded ; and any appearance of 
a trap is enough to cause him to refrain from making the last 
spring. This seems characteristic of the feline species ; when a 
goat is picketed in India for the purpose of enabling tlie 
huntsman to shoot a tiger by night, if on a plain, he wouM 
whip off the animal so quickly by a stroke of the paw that no 
one could take aim ; to obviate this, a small pit is dug, and the 
goat is picketed to a stake in the bottom ; a small stone is tied 
in the ear of the goat, whicli makes him cry thc^ whole night. 
When the tiger sees the api^carancc of a trap, he walks round 
and round the pit, and allows the hunter, who is lying in wait, 
to hjive a fair shot. 

‘‘ When a lion is very hungry, and lying in wait, the sight of 
an animal m^y makc^him commence stalking it. In one case a 
man, while stealthily crawling towards a rhinoceros, happened 
to glance behind him, and found to his horror a lion stalkim/ 
him ; he only escaped by springing up a tree like a cat. At 
Lopepe a lioness s{)rang on the after quarter of Mr. Oswell’s 
horse, and when we came up to him we found the marks of the 
claws on the horse, and a scratch on Mr. Oswell’s hand. Thehorjti 
oil feeling the lion on him sprang away, and the rider, caught 
by a wait-a-bit thorn, was brought to the ground and rendered 
insensible. Ills dogs saved him. Another English gentleman 
(Captain Codrington) was surprised in the same way, though 
not hunting the lion at the time, but turning round he shot him 
dead in the neck. By accident a horse belonging to Codrington 
ran away, but was stopped by the bridle catching a stump ; 
there he remained a prisoner two days, and when found the whole 
space around was marked by the foot-prints of lions. They 
had evidently been afraid to attack the haltered horse from fear 
that it was a trap. Two lions came up by night to within three 
yards of oxen tied to a Faggon, and a sheep tied to a tree, and 
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stood roaring, but afraid to make a spring. On another occa- 
sion one of our party was lying sound asleep and unconscious of 
danger between two natives behind a bush at Alashue ; the fire 
was nearly out at their feet, in consc<jucncc of all being com- 
pletely tired out by the fatigues of the previous day ; a lion 
came up to witliiii three yards of the tire, jyid there commenced 
roaring instead of making a spring ; the fact of their riding-ox 
b^ing tied to the bush was the only reason the lion had for not 
following his instinct, and making a meal of flesh. 11c then 
stood on a knoll three hundred .yards distant, and roared all 
night ; and continued his growjing as the party moved off by 
daylight next morning. 

“ Nothing that I ever learned of the lion would lead me to 
attribute to it either the ferocious or noble character ascribed to 
it elsewhere. It possesses none of the nobility of the* Newfound- 
land or St. Bernard dogs. With respect to its great strength 
there can be no doubt. The immense masses of muscle around 
its jaws, shoulders, and forearms, proclaim tremendous force. 
They would seem, however, to be inferior in power to 
those of the Indian tiger. Most of those feats of strength 
that 1 have seen performed by lions, such as the taking 
away of an ox, were not carrying, hut dragging or trailing the 
carcase along the ground : they have sprung on some occasions 
on to the Iftiid-quarters of a horse, but no one has ever 
seen them on the withers of a giraffe. They do not mount 
on the hind-quarters of an eland even, but try to tear him 
down with their claws. Messrs. Oswell and Vardon once saw 
three lions endeavouring to drag down a buffalo, and they w'ere 
unable to*do so for a time, though he was tlieii mortally wounded 
by a two-ounce ball* 

* This singular encounter, in the words of an eye-witness, happened as 
follows: — 

“My South African journal is now before me, and 1 haye got hold of the 
fllmunt of the lion and buffalo affair; here it is: — ‘15th September 1846. 
Oswell and I were riding this afternoon along the banks of the Limpopo, when 
a water-buck started in front of us. 1 dismounted, and was following it 
through the jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and, after going a little distance, 
stood still, and the nearest bull turned round and looked at me. A ball from 
the two-ouncer crashed into his shoulder, and they all three made off. Oswell 
and I followed as soon as I had reloaded, and when we were in sight of tho 
buffalo, and gaining on him at every stride, three lions leapt on the unfortunate 
brute ; he bellowed most lustily as he kept up a kiud of running fight ; but he 
was, of course, soon overpowered and^ulled down. We had a fine view of tho 
struggle, and saw the lions on their hind legs tearing away with their teeth 
and claws in the most ferocious style. We crept up within thirty yards, and. 
kneeling down, blazed away at the lions. My rifle was a single barrel, and I 
had no spare gun. One lion fell dead almost on the bufialo ; he had merely time 
to turn towards us, seize a bush with his teeth, and drop dead with the stick in 
his jaws. The second made off immediately ; and the third raised his head. 
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In general the lion seizes the animal he is attacking bj the 
flank near the hind leg, or by the throat below the jaw. It is 
questionable whether he ever attempts to seize an animal by 
the withers. The flank is the most common point of attack, 
and that is the part he begins to feast on first. The natives and 
lions arc very similar in their tastds in the selection of tit-bits : 
an eland may be seen disemboweled by a lion, so completely that 
he scarcely seems cut up at all. Tlie bowels and fatty par^^ 
form a full meal for even the largest lion. The jackal comes 
sniffing about, and sometimes suffers for bis temerity by a 
.stroke from tlie lion’s paw laying him dead. When gorged, the 
lion falls fast asleep, and is then l^asily despatched. Hunting a 
lion with dogs involves very little danger as compared with 
hunting the Indian tiger ; because the dogs bring him out of 
cover and ntake him stand at bay, giving the hunter plenty of 
time for a good deliberate shot. 

“ Where game is abundant, there you may expect lions in 
proportionately large numbers. They arc never seen in herds, 
but six or eiglit, probably one family, occasionally hunt together. 
One is in much more danger of being run over when walking in the 
streets of Londoruthan he is of being devoured by lions in Africa, 
unless engaged in hunting the animal. Indeed, nothing that 1 
have seen or heard about lions would constitute a barrier in tlic 
way of men of ordinary courage and enterprise. 

** The same feeling which has induced the modern painter to 
caricature the lion, has led the sentimentalist to consider the 
lion’s roar the most terrific of all earthly sounds. We hear (»t’ 
the * majestic roar of the king of beasts.’ * It is, indeed, well cal- 
culated to inspire fcaf if you hear it in combination • with the 
tremendously loud thunder of that country, on a night so pitchy 
dark that every flash of the intensely vivid lightning leaves you 
with the impression of stone-blinllncss, while the rain pours 
down so fast that your fire goes out, leaving you without the 
protection of even a tree, or the cliauee of your gun going off 
But when you arc in a comfortable house or wagg m, the case is 
very different, and you hear the roar of the lion without any awe 

coolly looked round for a moment, then went on tearing and biting at the c.'irca.^c 
as herd as ever. We retired ti short distance to load, then again advanced aii<l 
fired. The lion made off, but a ball that he received ought to have stopped him, 
as it went clean through his shoulder-blade. He was followed up and killed, 
after having charged several tiroes. Both lions were inalcr It is not often 
that one bags a brace of lions and a bull bbflhlo in about teu minutes. It was 
an exciting adventure, and I shall never forget it. 

** Such, my dear Livingstone, is the plain unvarnished account. The buffalo 
had, of course, gone close to where the lions w'herc lying down for the day ; 
and they, seeing him lame and bli^ng, thought the opportunity too good a one 
to be lost. % •* Ever yours, 

Frank Varuon.” 
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or alarm. The .silly ostricli makes a noise as loud, yet he never 
^as feared by man. To talk of the majestic yoar of the lion 
IS*" mere majestic twaddle. On my mentioning this fact some 
years ago, the assertion was doubted, so 1 have been careful ever 
since to enquire the opinions of Kuropeans who liave heard both, 
if they could detect any difference betwoeu the roar of a lion 
and that of an ostrich ; the invariable answer was — that they could 
not when the animal was at any distance. The natives assert 
that they can detect a variation hi'tween tlic commencement of 
the noise of each. There is, it must be admitted, considerable 
difference betw(cii the singings noise of a lion wheti full, and his 
deep gruff growl when luingry lii general the lion s Vf)ice seems 
to come deeper from the cliest than tliat of the o.strich ; but to 
this day I can distinguish between them with certainty only by 
knowing that the* ostrich roars by day and the lion by night. 

“ The African lion is of a tawmv colour, like that of some mas- 
tiffs. The mane in the mak is largo, and gives tlie idea of great 
pow'cr. In some lions the cmls of the liair of the mane are 
bhick ; these go by the name of black “maned lions, though as a 
wdiole all look of the yellow tawny c(»lour. At the time of the 
discovery of I he lake, Messrs Os>vell and Wilson shot two speci- 
mens of another variety. One wa.s an old lion, whoso teeth were 
mere .slum])S, and his claws worn quite blunt : the other was full 
grown, ill the*primc of life, wdtli white perfect teeth ; both were 
entirely destitute of mane. The lions, in the country near the 
lake, give tongue lc.ss than those fnrtlier sontli, We scarcely ever 
licard them roar at all, 

‘‘ The lion lias otlicr checks on inordinate iucrcnsejiesidc.sman. 
He siddom attacks full-grown animals : but fre([ueiitly, when a 
brJlalo calf is caught by him, the cow rushes to llio rescue, and 
a toss from her often kills him. One we found was killed thus ; 
and oil tlie Lceambye another, wdiicli died near Sesheko, had 
all the ay^pearaiice of liaving received his death-blow from a 
!y«#h!iiiilo. It is questionable if a single lion ever attacks a full- 
growm buffalo. The amount of roaring heard at night, on 
occasions wdieii a buffalo is killed, seems to indicate there are 
always more than one lion engaged in the onslaught. 

On the plain, south of yebituanc’s ford, a herd of buffaloes 
kept a number of lions from their young by the males turning 
their heads to the enemy. The young and the cows were in the 
rear. One toss^ from a bull W 4 )uld kill the strongest lion that 
ever breathed l*havo been informed that in one part of India 
even the tame buffaloes feel their superiority to some wild 
animals, for they have been seen to chase a tiger up the hills, 
bellowing as if they enjoyed the sport. Lions never go near any 
elephants except the calves, which, when young, are sometimes 
VOL. VII.— NO. II. 34 
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torn by them ; every living thing retires before the lordly ele- 
pliant, yet a fnlI*gro>vn one would be an easier prey than the 
rhinoceros ; the^lion rushes off at the mere sight of this latter 
beast.” 

We uuiy add to the above a Icw^ words fron\ Dallas's Zoology. 
OF tho Felidije lie sa)t» : — “ They are all cowardly sneaking ani- 
mals, and never will Face their enemy unless they are brought 
bay, trusting to their power of surprising ll.cir \icli: hy the 
aid oF tlieir stealthy and noiseless movemei.ts. Unrpu'stioiiably 
iliu most celebrated species oFtliis family i.s tl;e lion, wdd. h in a!! 
ages lias been regarded as tlic'personili'ation uF courage a: d 
magnanimity. Fur liis reputation he lias however been mainly 
indebted, like many other impostors, b* his noble apjieara.ue." 

The manner of catching wild animals in time of drought, is 
well wortli perusal : we only wisli we eouhl accompany it with two 
drawings. 

“ Tho men (*ngiig(‘d in Imuiing. Very great number^: of the 
larg(* game, Ijiiffalocs, zebras, giraJl’es, tsesseb.s, kam^js or harie 
beesls, kokongs or gnus, pallas, rhinoceroses, ito., congr« gat.'d at 
some Fountains near Kolobcng, and tin; lra[» called ‘ //ooo was 
constructed in the laiid.s adjacent bu* their ilestiiuUiou. 1'iic 
hope consists of two hedges in the form of the lei.<T V, whieli 
arc very high and thick mcar the angle. Instead of tlie lu\Igo .4 
b^’ihg joined there, they are made to Foem a Lino of about t,fty 
yards in leugtli, at the extremity of whieli a pit is fo»’mo«l. si/ 
»»r eiglit feel doej), and about tw'cive or hlte(‘u iii bnadtli am! 
length. Triftiks of ti5.*e.s are lain aen ;ss tli'* margius of tk.r pit, 
and more especially (»vcr that nearest tho lane wdiore tlie auimaks 
are expected to leaj) in, and over tliat farthest from tiuj lane 
where it is supposed tlioy will attcm])t to ose.ii'o after they are 
in. The trees form an overlapping bonier, and render ('seap'i 
almost impossible. The wliole i.s carefully dccla d with .shur* 
green rushes, making tho pit like a concealed ii’.tfali. As tiio 
hedges are frequently about a mile long, and about as much 
apart at their ejKtremitics, a trihe making a circle tliree or 
four miles voiiud the country adjacent to the opening, and 
gradually closing up, arc almost sure to enclose a iavirc body of 
game. Driving it up with shouts to the narro'w part of the 
hopo, meu secreted there throw their javelins ii^vo the ailVlglit- 
ed herds, and on tho animals rush to the ujuM.ing prcscutod at 
tlie converging hedges, and into the pit, till that is full of a 
living mass. Sonic escape by running over the others, a.s a 
Sniithfield market dog docs oyer the shc» p’s backs. It is a 
frightful scene. The men, wild with c.xeitement, spear the lovely 
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animals with mad delight : others of the poor creatures, borne 
down by the weight of tlicir dead and dying coyipanionSt every 
now and then make the whole mass luave iu their smothering 
agonies.’* 

We may merely express ouikcoincidence. with the author’s idea 
respecting some nf thii wild noble cicatnros^of Africa, that they 
Mire to slirink away l ofore the march of civilisation : — 

is rcmarl.nblo that attempts liave not been made to any 
extent to domesticate some of t.]ie«no]>le and n«i(d'nl creatures of 
Africa in England The clam], which is the most magiiincent 
cd’all aiitcdopes, would ginco th<‘ parks of onr nobility more tliaii 
dei-r ” 

lint wo iovite oiir readers to a(*(om]>;my the traveUer over the 
tleserts, and tlien t!i‘nk how they would like to penetrate tho 
land on a stoat sad lied ox, an<l dine on a steak of hip[) 0 ]H)tanins. 

Locusts, an item in human ilM^l, the opposite of a luxury, but 
mentioned in Scripture a.>. cor.trilmting to sustain a projdiet, who 
was but little imlelued to tLii world or man, are thus in com- 
j)any with other strange articles of diet noticed : — 

'‘Once wo Were reduced to living on bran, to convert which 
into lino meaj w<‘ l ad t(» grind it three limes over. AVe wore 
mucli in >vant of animal food, wdiicli seems to ])c a greater neces- 
sary of life tlioi'^ tiian vegetarians would imagine. Being alone, 
wui could not divide the Imtcher moat of a slaughtered animal 
witli a prospect of getting a return with regularity. Serheloliad 
by right of chicftaiu.sliip the liroast of every animal^ slaughtered 
citlior at homo or aliroad, and lie most oldigMiigly sent ns a liberal 
■share during the vdiolo period of our sojourn. But these su])plies 
were necessarily so irregular, tliat we w'cre sometimes fain to 
accept a dish of, locusts, ihese are (jiiitc a blessing in the 
country ; so much so, that the sometimo.s promised 

bring tiieiii by their incantations. Tin' locusts arc strongly 
vegetable in taslc, the flavour varying with tho plants on which 
they feed. There is a'phy.^iologiral ri'ason why locusts and honey 
should be eaten together, bomo are roasted and pounded into 
meal, which, eaten with a little salt, is palatable. It will keep thus 
for months. Boiled, they are di.^ngrecable ; but when they are 
roasted, I should much prefer locusts to shrimps, though I would 
avoid both if po.ssihlo. • 

“ In travelling ive sometimes .suflered considerably from scarci- 
ty of mtat, though not from absolute w'ant of food. 1’his W3.s 
felt more o.speciaily by my children; and the iiative.s, to show 
their sympathy, often gave them a largo kind of caterpillar, 
which they seemed to relish ; these insects could not be imwhole- 
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some, for tlie natives devoured them in large quantities them- 
selves. 

“ Another arftcle of which our children partook with eagerness 
was a very large frog, called * Matlainetlo.'^' 

“ These enormous frogs, which, when cooked, look like 
chickens, arc supposed by the natives to fall down from thunder- 
clouds, because after a heavy thunder-shower the pools, which are 
filled and retain water a fi'w days, become instantly alive with 
this loud-croaking piignatioiis game. This phciiomenun jjtakcs 
place in the driest parts of the desert, and in ])laces where to an 
ordinary observer there is not a sign of life. Having been once 
benighted in a district of the ’ Kalahari where there was no 
prospect of getting water for our cattle for a day or two, I was 
surprised to hear in the fine still evening the croaking of frogs. 
Walking out until I was certain that the musicians were between 
me and our fire, I found that they could be merry on nothing else 
but a prospect of rain. From tlie bushmen I afterwards learned 
that the matlametlo makes a hole at the root of certain bushes, 
and there ensconces himself during the months of drought. As 
he seldom emerges, a large variety of spider takes advantage of 
the hole, and makes its ^>eb across the orifice, lie is thus fur 
nished with a window and screen gi-atis ; and no one but a bush- 
man would think of searching beneath a spider’s web for a frog 
They completely eluded my search on the occasion roferred to ; and 
as they rush forth into the hollows filled by the thunder-shower 
wlien the rain is actually falling, and the Bcchuanas are cowering 
under their skin garments,, the sudden chorus struck up simultane- 
ously from all sides seems to indicate a descent from the clouds.’* 

Of various specimens of the minor animal creation, each in- 
teresting in itself, we cannot pause to extract the author’s ac- 
counts. But one is so deadly iq some of its antagonisms, so 
selective in its baneful effects, so apparently harmless, and yet so 
absolutely devastating, that no region where it prevails can 
prosper, unless an antidote be available. Yet this creature is Vut 
a fly, little larger than the domestic fly, armed with no mutal 
sting, but with a mutal proboscis, by means of which, while re- 
ceiving nutiiment, like the ingrate human wretch, he repays it 
with an incurable virus : — 

“ A few remarks on the Tsetse, or Glossina^ morsitansy may 
here be appropriate. It is not much larger than tlie common 
house fly, and is nearly of the same brown colour as the common 

^ The Pt/ncepkalus adspersun of Dr. Smith. Length of head and body, 6 J 
inches; foio legs, S inches; hind lew, 6 inches. Width of head posteriorly, 3 
iuche.s ; of body, 4i inches. ^ 
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honey-bee ; the after part of the body has three or four yellow 
bars across it ; the wings project beyond this part considerably, 
and it is remarkably alert, avoiding most dexterifUsly all attempts 
to capture it with the hand, at common temperatures ; in the 
cool of the mornings and evenings it is less agile. Its peculiar 
buzz when once heard can ifever be forgotten by the traveller 
whose means of locomotion are domestic ammals ; for it is well 
kfaown that the bite of this poisonous insect is certain death to 
thc|^, horse, and dog. In this journey, though we were not 
aware of any great number haviyg at any time lighted on our 
cattle, we lost forty-three fine oxen by its bite. \Vc watched the 
animals carefully, and believe that not a score of flies were ever 
upon them. 

“ A most remarkable feature in the bite of the tsetse is its 
perfect harmlessness in man and vdld animals, and* even calves 
so long as they continue to suck tlic cows. We never expe- 
rienced the slightest injury from them ourselves, personally, 
although wc lived two months in their hahitetj which was in 
this case as sharply defined as in many others, for the south bank 
of the Chobc was infested by them, and the northern bank, 
where our cattle were placed, only fifty yards distant, contained 
Tiot a single specimen. This was the more remarkable, as we 
often saw natives carrying over raw meat to the opposite bank 
with many t#etse settled upon it. 

‘‘ The poison does not seem to be injected by a sting, or by 
ova placed beneath the skin, for, when one is allowed to feed 
freely on the hand, it is seen to insert the middle prong of three 
portions into which the proboscis divides, somewhat deeply into 
the true ekin ; it then draws it out a little way, a»d it assumes 
a crimson colour as the mandibles come into brisk operation. 
The previously shrunken belly swells out, and, if left undis- 
turbed, the fly quietly departe when it is full. A slight itching 
irritation follows,* but not more than in the bite of a mosquito. 
In the ox this same bite produces no more immediate effects than 
iifrraan. It does not startle him as the gad-fly does ; but a few 
days afterwards the following symptoms supervene : the eye and 
nose begin to run, t\ie coat stares as if the animal were cold, 
a swelling appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the navel ; 
and, though the animal continues to graze, emaciation com- 
mences, accompanied with a peculiar flaccidity of the muscles, 
and this proceeds unchecked until, perhaps months afterwards, 
purging comes on, and the*animal, no longer able to graze, 
perishes in a stable of extreme exhaustion. Those which are in 
good cTftidition often perish soon after the bite is inflicted witU 
staggering and blindness, as if the brain were affected by it. 
Sudden changes of temperature produced by falls of rain seem^ 
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to hasten tlie progress of the complaint ; but in general the 
emaciation goes on uninterruptedly for mouths, and, do what we 
will, the poor animals perish miserably. 

“ When opened, the cellular tissue on the surface of the body 
beneath the skin is seen to be injejted with air, as if a (juaiitity 
of soap-bubbles were scattered over it, or a dishonest a\vkwar<l 
butcher had ])cen trying to make it look fat. The fat is of 
greenish-yellow colour and of an oily consistence. All the 
muscles arc flabby, and the heart often so soft that the 4l^’cr.s 
may bo ma<le to meet through it. The lungs and liver par- 
take of the disease. The stomach and bowels arc pale and empty, 
and the gall-bladder is distended with bile. 

“ These symptoms seem to indicate what is probably the case, 
a poison in the blood, the germ of which enters when the 
proboscis is inserted to draw blood. The poison-germ, contained 
in a bulb at the root of the proboscis, seems capable, although 
very minute in quantity, of reproducing itself, for the blood 
after dc:ath by ts('tso is very small in quantity, and scarcely 
stains the hands in dissection. I shall have by-aiul-bye to mention 
another insect, which by tbc same operation produces in tbe 
human subject both vomiting and purging. 

“ The mule, ass, and goat enjoy the same immunity from the 
tsetse as man and the gann\ Many large tribes on the Zambesi 
can keep no domestic animals oxcej>t the goat, in fonscquence of 
the scourge existing in their country. Our children were fre- 
quently bitten, yet suffered no harm ; and we saw around us 
numbers of zebras, buffaloes, pigs, palhilis and other antelojio,'?, 
feeding quietly in the very habitat of the tsetse, yet a.s undisturb- 
ed by its bite as oxenbre when they first receive the fafal poison 
There is not so much difference in the natures of the horse and 
zebra, tbc buffalo and ox, the sheep and antelope, as to afford any 
satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon. Is a man not as 
much a domestic animal as a dog? The curious feature in the 
case, that dogs peri.sh thougli fed on milk, whereas the calves csc^]:^. 
so long as they continue sucking, made us imagine that the mis- 
chief might be produced by some plant in the locality, and not by 
tsetse; but Major Vardoii, of the Madras Army, settled that 
point by riding a horse np to a small liill infested by the insect 
without allowing him time to graze, and, though he only remain- 
ed long enough to take a view of the country and catch some 
specimens of tsetse on the auimali, in ten days afterwards the 
horse was dead. i 

“The well-known di.sgust which the tsetse shows to animal 
excreta, as exhibited when a village is placed in its habitat, has 
been observed and turned account bv some of the doctors. 
They mix droppings of animals, human milk, and some medicines 
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together, aud smear the animals that arc about to pass through a 
tsetse district ; but this, though it proves a preventive at the 
time, is not permanent. There is no cure yef known for the 
disease. A careless herdsman allowing a large number of cattle 
to wander into a tsetse district loses all except the calves; and 
KSebituane once lost nearly the tfntire cattle of his tribe — very many 
thousands — by unwittingly coming under fts influeuco. Inocu- 
lation does not insure immunity, as animals which hove been 
sligMU bitten in one year may j»erisli by a greater number of 
biteWii the next ; but it is probaj^le that with the increase of 
guns the game will perish, as has happened in tlic south, and the 
tset-^e, deprived of food, may become extinct siniuitaneously with 
ilie larger animals/’ 

Oil this subject it were vain to theorise. To us it is yet a 
mystery. VVliy should this deadly semirge allow man to pass 
nnscathed, and with him, tlic mule, the ass, tlu* goat, and the 
bidlalo, and yet inevitably cut down the horse, tlie sheep, and tlio 
cow ? 

His dialogue with the rain-doctor is so mure in itself, as to be- 
speak its truth. A reader in England miglit l)(‘ ready to suy : 
“ ihili ! no human being is so besolted in intellect as to maintain 
that drugs can bring down rain.” liierc \Nas a time when sago 
heads, even Wnglisii judges, fancied cliaraclers such as Shak- 
spearc’s witches in Macbeth were veritable personages, if a su- 
pernatural virtue was imputed, even by some ol‘ tlie learned, to 
the bubbling eauldron of tlie one, need we think it strange if the 
negro, dark in soul as sable in hue, bcdicves a potent spell to lurk 
in a raiii-doctor’s medicines, — rain-clianner lie should rather be 
called ? Jbit those xnIio know that in tliis land, wlieri the rain is a 
little late in coining down, vtvufos and others make a bmtqiui lor 
the purpose of bringing it, will wonder less at negro stupidity. 
The Gujarati JSlir«iwak may get credit for more civili.sation than 
Tim Bakwain of South Africa, but it is difiiculi to tell wherein 
his superiority consists : — 

'J’ho belief in the gift or power of roln-vml im/ is fuic of the 
most deeply-rooted articles of faith in this country. The chief 
Mod lelc was himself a noted rain-doctor, and believed in it im- 
plicitly. He has often assured me that he found it more difficult 
to giv( up his Aith in that tlnyi in anything else wffiicli Christia- 
nity re quired hiiu,to abjure. 1 pointed out to him that the only 
foasiblQ^^way of watering the gardens was to select some good 
never do i ling river, make a canal, and irrigate the adjacent 
lands. This suggestion was immediately adopted, and soon the 
whole tribe was on the move to the Kolobeng, a stream about 
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forty miles distant. The experiment succeeded admirably during 
the first year. ,The Bakwains made the canal and dam in 
exchange for my labour in assisting to build a square house for 
their chief. They also built their own school under my superin- 
tendence. Our house at the river Kolobeng, which gave a name 
to the settlement, wa$ the third which I had reared witli my 
own hands. A native smith taught me to weld iron ; and liaving 
improved by scraps of information in that line from Mr. Moffat, 
and also in carpentering and gardening, I was becoming ^iidy 
at almost any trade, besides doctoring and preaching ; and as 
my wife could make candles, soap, and clothes, we came nearly 
up to what may be considered as indispensable in the accom- 
plishments of a missionary family in Central Africa, namely, the 
husband to be a jack-of-all-tradcs without doors, and the wife 
a maid-of-all-work within. But in our second year again no 
rain fell. In the third the same extraordinary drought followed. 
Indeed, not ten inches of water fell during these two years, and the 
Kolobeng ran dry ; so many fish were killed that the hyaenas 
from the whole country round collected to the feast, and were 
unable to finish tlic putrid masses. A large old alligator, which 
had never been known to commit any depredations, was found left 
high and dry in the mud among the victims. The fourth year 
was equally unpropitious, the fall of rain being insuflicient to 
bring the grain to maturity. Nothing could be more trying. 
We (lug down in the bed of the river deeper and deeper as the 
water receded, striving to get a little to keep the fruit-trees alive 
for better times, but in vain. Needles lying out of doors for months 
did not rust ; and a mixture of sulphuric acid and water, used in 
a galvanic battery, parted with all its water to the air, instead of 
imbibing more from it, as it would have done in England. The 
leaves of indigenous trees were all drooping, soft, and shrivelled, 
thougli not dead ; and those of the mimosje were closed at mid- 
day, the same as they arc at night. In the midst of this dreary 
drought, it was wonderful to sec those tiny creatures the aj)tL 
running about with their accustomed vivacity. I put the bulb of 
a thermometer three inches under the soil in the sun at mid- 
day, and found the mercury to stand at 132° to 134° ; and if 
certain kinds of beetles were placed on tlie surface, they 
ran about a few seconds and expired. But this broiling heat 
only augmented the activity of the long-legged black ants : they 
never tire ; their organs of motion seem endowed with the same 
power as is ascribed by physiologists to the mu^’clcs of the human 
heart, by which that part of the frame never becomes fatigued, 
and which may be imparted to all our bodily organs in that higher 
sphere to which we fondly Impe to rise. . Where do these ants get 
their moisture ? Our house was built on a hard ferruginous con- 
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glomerate, in order to be out of the way of the white ant, but they 
came in despite the precaution, and not only w^rc they in this 
sultry weather able individually to moisten soil to the consistency 
of mortar for the formation of galleries, which in their way of 
working is done by night (so ^that they arc screened from the 
observation of birds by day in passing and ncpassing towards any 
vegetable matter they may wish to (Icvour), but, when their in- 
ner chambers were laid open, these w'crc also surprisingly humid ; 
yet there >vas no dew, and, tlic lionsc being placed on a rock, they 
coiihl liave no siihtcvraiieau passage to the bed of tlio river, which 
ran al)oiit tlircc hundred yards below the hill. C-aii it be that 
they have the power of combining the oxygen and hydrogen of 
their vegetable food by vital force so as to form water? 

“ Kain, ht)w^cvor, would not fall ; the Ijakwains believed that 1 
had hound ;Sechelc wdth some magic spell, and 1 received deputa- 
tions in the evenings, of the old councilluvs, entreating mo to 
allow him to make nuly a few showers : ‘ Tlic corn will die if 

you refuse, and w^c shall bocomc scattered. Only let him make 
rain tliis once, and we shall all, men, women, and children, come 
to tlie school and sing and ])rny as long as you ideasc.’ It was 
ill vain to protest that 1 wislied Seehcle to act just according 
to liis own ideas of v/liat was right, as he found the law laid down 
ill the Bible ;^}ind it was distressing to ai)pcar hard-hearted to 
ilicui. Tlic clouds often collected promisingly over us, and 
rolling thunder seemed to portend rcfrcsliiiig slunvers, but next 
morning tlic sun would rise in a clear cloudlc‘ss sky ; indeed, 
oven these lowTring aj>pearnnccs >vcre loss frcMpciit by far than 
days of sujishi no are in Loudon. ^ ^ 

“ Tlic natives, finding it irksome to sit* and v/ait helplessly 
until (lod gives them rain from heaven, entertain the more 
comfortable idea tliat they can help themselves by a variety of 
])repar;ition.s, such,as cliarcoal*inadc of burned bat-KS, inspissated 
renal (lo]iosit of the mouiitaiu coney (I/}/ra.r (which by 

tiubway is used iu the form of jiills as a good anti -spasmodic, 
under the name of ' stoiic-sw'cat’^'), the internal parts of different 
animals — as jackals’ divers, baboons’ and lions’ hearts, and 
hairy calculi from the bowels of old cows, serpents’ skins and 
vertebrie, and every kind of tuber, bulb, root, and plant to be 
found ill the country. Altliongh you disbelieve their efficacy in 
charming the clouds to pour out their refreshing treasures, yet, 
conscious that civility is iiscSul evorywdicrc, you kindly state 
that you think they arc mistaken as to their powTr ; the rain- 

^ The name arihCs frt»ni itfi being always vonlcd en one spot, iu the manner 
practised by otborh of llm rbiiioreroutiiic fami!\ : and by tho action of thfe 
sun it becomes a blatk pitchy .uib.'stancc. 

VOL. VII. -NO, Jl. 
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doctor selects a particular bulbous root, poimds it, and adminis- 
ters a cold infusion to a sliecp, wliicli in live luimites afterwards 
expires ill couvulsions. Part of the same bulb is converted into 
smoke, and ascends towards the sky ; rain follows in a day or 
two. The inference is obvious. Were we as much harassed by 
droughts, the logic would be irresistible in England in 1857- 
“ As the llakwains believed that there must be some connec- 
tion between the presence of ‘God’s Word’ in tlicir town and 
these successive and distressing droughts, tliey looked with no 
good will at the church-bell, hut still tliey invariably treated us 
with kindness and respect. 1 am not aware of ever having had 
an enemy in the trihe. The only avowed cause of dislike was 
r\pre.ss(Ml by a very influential and sensible man, tlic uncle t>f 
Seclielc. ‘ Wc like you as well as if you had been born among 
us; you arc the only white man wc can become familiar with 
fthoaiila) ; hut W(i wi.*>h you to give up that everlasting preaching 
andpiayiiig; wo cannot become familiar with that at all. You 
sec we never get rain, while those tribes who never pray as we do 
olitain abninlance.’ This was a fact; and we often saw it rain- 
ing oil tho hills, ten miles olf, while it would not look at us ‘ even 
with one eve.’ If the Prince of the power of the air had no hand 
in Si'^orcliing ns up, I fear 1 often gave him the credit of doing so. 

“ As for the raiii-makers, they carried the sympathies of the 
]) 0 O]»le along with them, and not without reason. With tin; 
follow ing arguments tliey were all acipiainted, and in order to 
undorstaud their force wo must place ourselves in their position, 
and hclievo, as tliey do, that all medicines act by a mysterious 
charm. The term for cure may be translated ‘charm’ (ahda). 

‘‘ flail, friend! How very many medicines 
you haw about you this morning! Why, you have every medi- 
cine in the country licre. 

llahi Dnch^r — Very true, mf friend; and I ought; for the 
whole country needs tlic rain which I am making. 

“ J/. So you really believe that you can command ,Jtlij 
clouds ? I think that can be done by God alone. 

“ R. D . — We both believe the very same thing. It is God 
tlnit makes the rain, but I pray to him by means of these medi- 
cines, and, tlie rain coming, of course it is then mine. It was J 
wdio made it for tho Pakw^ains for many years, when they were at 
Shokuaiie ; through my wisdom, too, their women became fat and 
shining. Ask them; they wdll tell you tlic same as 1 do. 

“jW. f ). — Put wc are distinctly told in tli(;i parting W7>rds of 
our Saviour that wc can pray to God acceptably in His name 
alone, and not by means of mcdiciiie.s. 

“ y.! I.K — Truly ! but43od told ns difforcntly. He made black 
moufinjt. and did not love us as he did flic white men. He 
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VMiik you bcaiitirul, aiul gave you clothing, niiJ guns, and gun- 
powder, and liorscs, and waggons, anti many otJier things about 
which we know nothing. Jjut towanl us lie had no heart. lie 
gave us nothing, except the as.segai, and cattle, ao<i rain-making ; 
and he <lid not give us Jicarts like yours. Vv^‘ never luve each 
other. Other tribes jdaco medicines aboiiUonr country to pre- 
vgnt the rain, so that we may be di.spcrsod by hunger, iind go to 
them, and augment their ])OAver. \Vc inn.st dissolve their cljjirms 
Ity (uir inedieiiie.s. (lod has given ns one little tiling, y.hich }ou 
know u(‘t!iing of. lie has given* ns the knowledge of certain 
mcdicine.s hy which we can make rain. ilo not (iesj»i.so those 
things wliich you ]h)S,scss, tiiongli we are ignorant of tliem. AVo 
don’t understand your liook, yet W'C don't dos]n.se it. l^on ought 
not to dc.spise (uir little knowledge, thongli you are ignorant of it. 

.)/! 1 ). — r don’t despise wliat 1 am ignorant of; f only tliink 
Y<ni are mistaken in saving tliat you have medicines which can 
inllneuco the rain at all. 

" It. />.—Tliat’s just the way pcojde .speak when they talk ou 
a subject of whiclr they have no knowledge. AVhen we llrst o}»cii- 
od onr eyes, we found onr forefathers making rain, and we follow 
in their footsteps. Von, who .send to Knnnnan for com, and 
irrigate your gaiden, may do without rain : n-e cannot manage 
in that way. If wo liad no ro.in, the cattle would have no pasture, 
the cows give no milk, our children become lean and die, our wives 
run away to other tribes w'lio do make rain and have com, and 
the whole tribe become dispersed ami lost ; our lire would go out. 

“ M. J quite agree witli you as to the value of the rain ; 
hut you cannot charm the clouds by medicines. Yon Avait till 
you seelirc clouds come, then you use your'niediciiils, and lake 
the credit wliicli belongs to God only. 

“ It. J ). — J use my medicines, and yon employ yours ; Ave ai'c 
liotli doctors, and ^doctors arcfiot deceivers. You giA^e a jiatieut 
medicine. Sometimes God is pleased to lical him by means of 
•roar medicine ; sometimes not— ho dies. When he is cured, 
you take the credit of Avliat God docs. 1 do tlic same. SoniO' 
times God grants u.«> rain, sometimes nol. When ho does, wo 
take the credit of the charm. When a j)atieiit dic.s, you don’t 
giAJ^e up trust in your medicine, neither do I Avhen rain fails, 
i f you wish me to leave off my medicines, why continue your own 

“ M. D . — I give medicine to living creatures witliin my reach, 
and can see the effects though# no cure follows ; you pretoid to 
charm the clouds, •Avliicli are so far above us that your medicines 
never Israeli them. The clouds usually lie in one direction, and 
your smoke goes in another. God alone can command tlie clouds 
Only try and wait patiently ; God will give us rain without your 
'medicines 
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“ R, /?.— M«*ihala-ma-kapa-a-a ! ! Well, T always thought 
white men were wise till this morning. Who ever thought of 
making trial of starvation ! Is death pleasant then? 

“ il/. D , — Could you make it rain on one spot and not on an- 
other ? 

“ R, Z>.— I wouldn’t think of trying. I like to sec the whole 
country green, and all the pcoj)lc glad ; the women clapping thejr 
hands and giving me their ornaments for thankfulness, and lulli- 
looiiig fur joy. 

M. 1 ). — I think you deceive both them and yourself, 

R. />. — Well, then, there is a pair of us (meaning both are 
rogues). 

“ The above is only a specimen of their wav of reasoning, in 
which, when tlic language is well understood, they arc perceived 
to l)c remarkably acute. These arguments arc generally known, 
and I never succeeded in convincing a single individual of their 
fallacy, though I tried to do >so in every way 1 could think of. 
Their faith in medicines as charms is imhoundcd. The general 
etfcct of argument is to jn^oducc the invprcssioivthat you are not 
anxious for rain at all ; and it is very luidcsirahle to allow the 
idea to spread that you do not take a generous interest in their 
welfare. An angry opponent of rain-making in a tribe would 
be looked upon as were some Greek mercliaiits in England during 
the llussian war.” 

Wo propose not to enter into statements respecting mission 
stations, or missionary life. “ There is a time for everything 
and our time at present wc occupy with the traveller ratlicr than 
the missionaiy, not lliat wc are indifferent to the work of the 
atter, but that wc are taken with the opening up of Africa, — a 
fact important to England, and intensely important in pioneer- 
ing the missionary’s future way. ]3iit it lies in our way to 
notice tho influence of a portion of the Boers, descendants of 
Europeans, and professed Cliristians. “The great objection,” says' 
the author, “many of the Boers had, and still have to English 
law, that it makes no difference between blafk and white.” This 
is the principle of slavery, — the same in the African colonist of 
Dutch, as in tho Kentucky colonist of Saxon blood. Doubtless 
it is more agreeable to these to force the negroes to till their land 
without wages, and to call this a tax for permitting aborigines to 
live in the territory the settlers merely walked into, than to 
allow tho missionary to teach them that “ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell on tho face of the earth.” 
But why Britain should allow it to be so, is another question. 
Wliy Sir G. Cathcart should have emancipated these outskirts 
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of tlie Boers is inconceivable. The author reasonably says, 
had he emancipated those between the Cape .colony and the 
turbulent Caffres, there had been some ostensible ground for it. 
Though even there, the question would have been which would bo 
the more troublesome and dangerous borderer, — the Boer or the 
CViflVe ? But to interpose a barrier betweeft the colony and the 
teibes who gave no molestation, and bore no warlike character, — 
it wns a political anomaly, to say no moic. And why should a 
few Boers be allowed to suck thoij* fingers at the law of nations, 
because they choose to retire from civilised life? If it is right 
for England to maintain a fleet for preventing the exportation of 
slaves, would it not be also c<pially right to extend a colonial in- 
fluence so as to protect the negro at home? Why should a 
peaceful, and, considering his circumstances, a high-minded 
chief, claiming the protection of Queen Victoria, bo wronged by 
avaricious strangers? Ami why should a peaceable and pcacc- 
jnaking missionary's home and library be wantonly destroyed by 
them without redress? 

The position of the missionaries with regard to the cxtra-colo- 
nial Boors is extremely unsatisfactory ; they seem to perpetrate rob- 
beries wdiolosale with perfect impunity. An account of the outrages 
committed hf the Boers cannot be better conveyed to our readers 
than by giving the following authentic letter from tlie chief already 
mentioned to the Rev. Mr. Alofhit, a well-known missionary : — 

Having heen detained at Kuruman about a fortnight by the 
breaking of a waggon-wbeeb I was thus provideiitiajly prevented 
from being present at tlie attack of the liners on the Bakwains, 
news of v/hich was brouglit, about the end of that time, by 
Masebclc, the wife of Sochcle. She had herself been hidden in a 
cleft of a rock, ov^r which a number of Boers were fii-ing. Her 
infant began to cry, and, terrified lest this should attract the 
•jUisntion of the men, the muzzles of whose guns appeared at 
every discharge over her licad, she took off her armlets as play- 
things to quiet the child. She brought Mr. Moffat a letter, 
which tells its own talc ; nearly literally translated it was as 
follows : — 

‘ Friend of mj heart's love, and of all the confidence of my 
heart, I am Sediele ; I am undone by the Boers, who attacked 
me, though I had no guilt with them. They demanded that I 
should be in their»kingdom, and I refused ; they demanded that 
I should, prevent the English and Griquas from passing (north- 
wards). I replied, These are my friends, and I can prevent no 
one (of them). They came on Saturday, and I besought them 
not to fight on Sunday, and they assented. They began on 
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Monday morning at twiliglit, and lired witli all tlicir miglit, and 
biirnod the towii^witli fire, and scattered us. They killed sixty 
of my peojde, and captured women, and children, and men. And 
1 he mother of Haleriling (a former wife of Sechclo) they also 
took prisoner. They took nil the pattlc and all the goods of the 
liakwains ; and the house of Livingstone they plundered, taking 
away all his goods. Tlio number of waggons they Iiad was eighty ;jb 
five, and a cannon ; and after they had stolen my own waggon 
and that of Macabc, then the number of their v'^aggons (counting 
the cannon as one) was eiglity-dglit. All the goods of the hunters 
(certain English gentlemen hunting and exploring in the north) 
were burned in the town, and of the Loers were killed twenty- 
eight. Yes, my beloved friend, now my wife goes to sec the 
children, and Kobus llae will convey her to you. 

‘ 1 am, Seciielk, 

“ ‘ The ISon of Mochoaselc.’ 

“ This statement is in exact accordance wdth the account given 
by the native teacher Mcbalwe, and also that sent by some of 
the JJoers themselves to the public colonial papers. The crime 
of cattle-stealing, of wdiich we hear so much near Calfreland, 
was never alleged against these ])eople, and, if a single case had 
occurred when I was in the country, I must have heard of it, 
and would at once say so. ]3iit the only crime imputed in the 
papers was that ‘ Sechclc was getting too saucy.’ The demand 
made for hi.s subjection and service in preventing the English 
traders passing to the iiortli was kept out of view. 

Very soon after J^rctorius had sent the marauding party 
against Kolofieng, he Vas called away to the tribunal of infinite 
justice. Ills policy is justified by the IJocrs generally from the 
instructions given to the Jewish warriors in Deuteronomy 
XX. 10-14. Ileiice, when he died, the obituary notice ended with 
‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ I wish he had not 
‘ forbidden us to preach unto the Gentiles that they may .ie 
saved.’ 

The report of this outrage on the Bakwains, coupled with 
denunciations against myself for having, as it was alleged, taught 
them to kill Boers, produced such a panic in the country^ that 
I could not engage a single servant to accompany me to the north. 
I have already alluded to their mode of warfare, ^nd in all pre- 
vious Boerish forays the killing had all been on one side ; now, 
however, that a tribe where an Englishman had lived had begun 
to shed their blood as well, it was considered the strongest pre- 
sumptive evidence against me. Loud vows of vengeance were 
uttered against my heaft, and threats of instant pursuit by a large 
party on horseback, should I dare to go into oi* beyond their 
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country ; and as these were coupled with tlie declaration that the 
English Government had given over tlie whole of the native 
tribes to their rule, and would assist in their entire subjection by 
preventing fire-arms and ammunition from entering the country 
except for the use of the iloer^ it was not tQ be wondered at that 
I was detained for months at Kurinnan fi^)m sheer inability to 
get waggon-drivers. The Englisli name, from being honoured 
and respected all over tlic country, had become somewhat more 
than suspected ; and as tlie policy of depriving tlicsc friendly 
tribes of the means of defence wa« represented by the Jlocrs as 
proof positive of tlic wish of the lOnglish that they should be 
subjugated, the conduct of a Government whicli these tribes 
always thought the parngon of justice and friendship was render- 
ed totally incom])rclicnsiblc to them ; they could neither defend 
themselves against their enemies, nor shoot tlie aiiimals in the 
produce of winch wc wished them to trade. 

“At last I found three servants willing to risk a journey to 
the north ; and a man of colour, named George Fleming, who 
had generously been assisted by Mr. H. E. Rutherford, a mcr- 
cfiiitilc -geutlemau of Cape Town, to endeavour to establish a 
trade w'ith the Alakololo, had rilso nianngcd to get a similar 
number ; we accor<linglv left Ivuruman on the 20th November, 
and proceeded on our journey. Our servants were the worst 
]>ossil>lc spc?imous of those who imbibe the vices without the 
virtuc.s of Europeans, but we had no choice, and were glad to 
get away on any terms. 

“ When we reached Motito, forty miles off, wo met Scchcle, 
on his way, as he said, ‘ to the Queen of England.* Two of his 
owm children, and their mother, a former {V^ifo, wefc among the 
captives seized by the Iloers ; and being strongly embued with 
the then very prevalent notion of England’s justice and genero- 
sity, he thought that in con.^equencc of the violated treaty he 
Jiad a fair case to* lay before Her Majesty, lie employed all his 
• cl^iucucc and powers of persuasion to induce me to accompany 
him, hut I excused myself on the ground that my arrangements 
were already made foi* exploring the north. On explaining the 
dilliculties of the Avay, and endeavouring to dissuade him froth 
the attempt, on account of the knowledge I possessed of the 
gf>vcruor’s policy, he put tlic pointed question, ‘ Will the Queen 
not listen to mo, suppo.sing I should reach her ?’ I replied, ‘ 1 
believe slie w<fuld listen, but^ the difficulty is to get to her.’ 
* Well, I shall 4’each her,’ expressed his final determination. 
Other.^, explained the difficulties more fully, but nothing could 
shake his resolution. When he reached Bloemfontein he found 
<h(5 English army just returning from a battle with the Basutos, 
in which both parties claimed the victory, and both were glad that 
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a second engagement was not tried. Diir officers invited Seclielc 
to dine with tliein, heard liis story, and collected a handsome 
sum of money to enable him to pursue Ids journey to Knglaud. 
Tlie commander refrained from noticing liiin, as a single word 
in favor of the restoration of the ^children of Seclude would have 
been a virtual confession of the failure ot lii^own policy nt the ver y 
outset. Sechelc jinu'ceded as far as the ( a]>e; hut his resources 
being there expended, Ikj was oj>liged return to his own eonulry, 
one thousand miles distant, wilhouL aecoinjdishing tiic obje'cl •*[ 
Ids journey.” ^ 

To suppose any need to aiguo tlie quo^lion hero in\oived were 
absurd. Jhit if tlio reader liar> well perused tlie b'ook. and scon the 
opening into the land made by tlie Zainboi river, tlie lertility 
and abundant animal and vegetabio [>ro(lnetions of the inteiiro', 
the little way any l\>rtuguese have penetrated, sliu-.i jiureliasers 
excepted, llic held for Kiiglisli colonisation, industry, cuininerce, 
maiuilaeturcs, and last and gn^atost, Kngdish philanthropy, he vill 
be prepared to take a correct view of the rights and the wrone.-. fd‘ 
negroes, lie ^Yi)l see liow tribes are dcteirous tint tin? .Lngh>h 
sliould come among them, and how they look to our gvacions 
(iiicen as a last resource for pr«)t"( tion. .Surely we ha\e in the:%e 
g<*ographic rc\elaUon.s of the land, an iinitiug held ^,0- onh'r- 
jiri.se. 

The Zambesi tra\erses .some tuo-thlids ofthe minontiii a S. K. 
direction, and passes tlirough the rcgiui called Svdhia, ami by 
Joscj)hus>SVv^Vii/V,s(i[i]»ose(ll>\ some to be l5uta modified proiiuncSaliou 
oftlic ilebrev, OjJnr-’ Tlie f(neslU')», however, thus opened n[», 
we cannot profess to settle. Kcvevihcless, we may he permitted a 
gdaiicc at one or two elements of it. It is recorded in two |daccs of 
fScriptiiro (I Kings x. 22, and 2 Cliron. ix. 21) that King 
Sohimon’s slops of Tar^lii^di made triennial voyages, and brought 
“elephants’ tusks, gold, silver, apes, ami |)eacoe!vS.” The ‘Mpw” 
and ‘‘peacocks” arc lueutloned in or.ly these two places of Scri])- 
liirc. The word “ peacock” indeed occursn.nco in the Book of 
Job, but only in the Knglish, the miginal beaiing aditlerent word 
from that iu tlio abo\c passages. Jn .Murray, gold is mentioned as 
one of the objects (»f Portuguese tvalfic at the mouth of the 
Zamliesi; and i)r. Ijiving.stono tells us ol the l?urtMgJiesc washing 
gold ill tlie hilly regions to the norili. 

The claims of Africa as a producer of ivory need not be dwelt 
on, and as to “apes” woliavo to observe, that the term shunld noi 
be taken as espcciall}'*^distinct from vioiihcif. 'riiongli in the licnf 
before us very little meulion is made ol these creatnu's, yet tin 
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.innisn]i4* simiulm are abumlant in Africa. On opening Murray, 
•VC find a list of African animals; and tlie first fiitfiilies are those of 
(he and haboons, Tl\c last item is peacocks.** Tliis has 

been (:<>nsiderc«l as completing tiio proof that Ophir was in India. 
India abounds in poa^o^v]; and Dallas names India as its original 
country, as he docs America for that of tlfb turkey, and Africa 
that of thcguincafowl. This is probably on the whole correct; 
but there may, in many cases, bo room for tracing an animal or a 
]daiit to more countries than one. .Pheasants, for example, domes- 
hi; lowl, an<l others of the “ Galli,” to whicli the abovenamed aro 
closely related, arc found in various countries. Weave not aware 
that Africa at present has the peacock; but then wc are as little 
aware that peacocks arc the birds indicated by the sacred text, 
llu' Kn.Ldi^h and Jjatin versions certainly use this particular term, 
but tluj Hebrew is Taklu ; and from this the lexicographers, by 
transmuting letters ad libitum, bring the Latin “ Pavus,*' &c., 
and tliey may be right, lint apart from this, the word “ Tiikhi** 
c<*rtainly looks more like turkey pea foioL Though the temp- 

tation M to derive it is strong, wo shall not however venture to 
run so directly counter to the zoologist, who tells us America is 
the home of the turkey, though we know not but it might have 
l)e(^n convoyi^l thither, as the giiincafowl was. Why his name 
taHios so remarkably with that of the bird brought to Solomon 
wo cannot tell; nor where turkey or peafowl may have abounded 
3,»)0() years ago. Btit wo know that a bird belongs to Africa 
that may as probably as citlier the one or the other have been 
the variety imported to the Jewish ca[dtal. Ot* the guinea- 
fowl, Dallas says (Zool. p. 480) — “The common guincahen is 
an inhabitant of the wanner^ parts of Africa, but is common in 
our poultry yards,; and in America, individuals that have escaped 
from captivity have mnlti|)licd to such an extent, that in Jamaica 
" riifds<ime of the other West India Islands their depreilationsonthe 
provision grounds render them a nuisance. Thnjwere ivellknown 
to the ancients^ and were considered a great delicacy by the Roman 
epicures." If plumage was the thing sought, it might as readily 
have been found in parrots., as some think, or in birds of Paradise. 
If guineafowl were a luxury in the days of the Roman Emperor 
Vitellius, inay^thoy not have Jbeen a Juxuryin Palestine, before 
tlio foundation ot* Rome ? Let us just quote from a standard 
Latin pictionary nearly two centuries old, two definitions showing 
tho usage of tliQso words at that time. 

“ A Turkey lieu, Gallina Indica, sive Numidica,” whicli goes 
to say the turkey was brought from India or Africa; and Pliny 
von. VII.— NO., II. 30 
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is given as an authority, which carries back our Natural History 
to the first century. 'Jlie turkey is not now, wc tliiiik, indigenous 
in India; nor is its disappearance probable, though wltiiin the 
same period the dodo, now extinct, was known in the isles of the 
Indian Ocean. That the Hebrew name could have been trans- 
forred to it, by way of calling it the Africa peafowl, wo cannot say ; 
but wo remember something analogous. Wo ovcvlioard some 
Hindus puzzling themselves wliat name to give to turkeys lliey 
were admiring ; and they came to the conclusion that they wore 

C/iini MoVy*' Cliineffe -peafotol; a mental process of which the 
names of beasts and birds in cognate languages fiirnish various 
exemplifications. 

** Guinny hen** (so spelled) “ Mcleagris, penelops, avis Pfia^ 
raonis** — “t/io bird of Pharaoh.’* This name associates it with 
the Kgyptian Sovereigns. If familiar in Egypt, it was must likely 
to bo sought after for Solomon.* 

Hut wc must return to our author. Let ns follow him and 
his Makololo men, wlioso fidelity was doubtless greatly owing to 
his wise and conscientious system of procedure. Let ns trace 
him through the dreary desert of Kalahari, and on to the great 
Jiako Ngami. But we must not tliink of this sheet of water as 
tho first vague announcements in tho newspapers led the public 
to expect. Wc were told tliat it was to ojicii central Africa, aiul 
pour out its tides of commerce, and work civilisation by whole- 
sale. This nonsensical fanaticinn was. not the work of Living- 
stone, who simply told what he had seen, but of a public as 
mucli agape lor new things as ever that of Athens could have 
been. Nor can tho fact of its shallowness be overlooked. It 
can never compare witli any one of the five great lakes of 
North America. Yet its discovery is a fact of much value ; 
and its existence may become a great boon of Pi’ovidence to the 
regions around. It may be compared to the vas^ reservoirs whfth 
engineers recommended the United States Government to 
construct for treasuring tho watens of tho Mississippi, to equalise 
their flow, and prevent the vast floods from coming in absolute 
deluges over extensive tracts of Louisiana. Of what utility Lake 
Ngami may become as a reservoir for storing up tho super- 
fluous water of one season, the agriculturist of 'a coming era 
may tell. 

* Compare with this iugpnious sportive excursus tho remarks of Professor 

J.asscn on the articlcs«of the iSolomonic commerce, in liis Imlisclio Althor- 
thumskumle, vol. i. p. in winch it is shown that tho names of all these 
articles are derived iruni the Sanskrit.— AV. 
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It is but Juo to tlie author to permit him to narrate his 
discovery : — • 

“ Twelve days after our departure from the wagfi;oiis at Ngabi- 
sane, we came to the north-ea^t end of liakc Ngami ; and on the 
1st of August, 1849, wc went down iogothov to the broad part, 
ftiid, for the first time, this liuo-hjokiiig sheet of water was be- 
hold by Europeans. TJie direction of the lake scciucd to- be 
N.N.E. and S.S.W. by tlic coinj)ass. The southern ])ortion is 
said to bend round to the west, jiiid to receive the Tcoughe from 
the north at its north-west extremity. Wo could detect no 
liorizoii wdicro we stood looking S.8.W. ; nor could we form any 
idea of the extent of the lake except from tlie reports of the in- 
liabitants ojthc district ; and, as they ]>rofcssod to round it in 
three days, allowing twenty-five* miles a day would make ii 
sevonty-fivo, or less than seventy geographical miles in circiim- 
feronee. Other guesses have been made since as to its circum- 
fcreuce, ranging between seventy and one Inm’dred miles. It is 
shallow, for 1 snhsecjiieutly saw a iiathc punling his canoe over- 
seven or ci;;ht miles of tlie north-east cmkI ; it can never, there- 
fore, be of much value as a. commereial liighway. [n fact, during' 
tlie months jireccding the iMniuil supply of water from the uortli, 
the lake is s% shallow that it is with diliieulty cattle can approacli 
the water through the boggy, reedy banks. These arc low on all 
sides, but on the west tbero is a space devoid of trees, showing 
that the Avaters have retircil thence at no very ancient date. 
ThiJ is another of ^he proofs of <Iesiccal.iou met with so abun- 
dantly tljrougliout the wdiole country. A jniinhcr ^>f dead trees 
lie oil this space, some of them embedded in the mud, right in 
the water 

The water of the lake i.s j)crfeclly fresh when full, but brack- 
ish when low; ai*<l that coming down the Tamnnak'lc avc found 
to be so clear, cold, and soft, the higher wo ascended, tJiat tho 
icKUi cf melting snow was suggested to our miiiiE. We ftniml 
tills region, with regard to that from which avc had n'nie, to bo 
cli*arly a hollow, th6 loAvcst point being Lake Kumadaii ; the 
point of the ebullition of water, as shown by one of Newman's 
barometric thermometers, was only between 207-^® and 206^, 
giving an elevation of not much more tlian two thousand feet?al)ovc 
the level of thij sca, Wc had descended above two thousand feet 
in coming to it from Kolobci%. It is the soiitherii and lowest 
part of the great 1-ivor sy.stcm beyond, in whicli lar^e tracts of 
country are imiiidated annually by tropical rains, hereafter to be 
described. A little of tliat water wliich in the countries farther 
north produces inundation, comes as far south as 2<P 20', the 
latitude of the upper cud of the lake, and', instead of flooding tin: 
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c(>u]itry, falls into the lake as into a reservoir. It begins to flo'ar 
tlown the JEmharrah, which divides into the rivers Tzo and 
Teoughe. Tlie Tzo divides into the Tamunak’le aii*d Mababc ; 
the Tamunak’le discharges itself into the Zouga, and tlic 
Teoughe into the lake. Tlie flow begins eitlier in Marcli 
or April, and tlio* descending waters find the channels of 
all these rivers dried out, except in certain pools in thei” 
beds, which have long dry spaces between them. Tlic hike itself 
is very low. The Zonga is but a prolongation of the Taiiiunak lc 
and an arm of the lake reaches up to the point where tljc 
ends and the other begins. This last is narrow and shallow, 
wliilc the Zouga is broad and deep. The narrow arm of tin 
lake, whicli on the map looks like a continuation of the Zonga 
has never been observed to flow eitlicr way. It is^s stagnant 
us the lake itself. 

** The Tconglic and Tamunak’le, being essentially the sainr 
river, and receiving their supplies from the same source (the 
Embarrali or Varra), can never outrun each other. If cither 
could, or if the Teoughe could fill the lake — a thing which has 
never happened in modern times — then tliis little arm woul^l 
])rove a convenient escapement to prevent inundation, ff tljo 
lake ever becomes lower than the bed of the Zouga, a little (>f 
the water of the Tamunak’le might flow into it instead of down 
the Zouga ; we should then have tlie jdienomcnou of a rivei* 
flowing two ways ; but this has never been observed to take 
place liere, and it is doubtful if it ever can occur in this locality. 
The Zouga is broad and deep when it leaves the Tamunak’k* but 
becomes gradually narrower as you descend hbout two hundred 
miles ; there it flows into Kumadau, a small lake about three 
or four miles broad and twelve long. The water, whicli higher 
up begins to flow in April, does not make much progress in 
filling this lake till the end of June. In September the rivers 
cease to flow. When the supply has been more than usually 
abundant, a little water flows beyond Kumadau. in the bed 
seen by us on tlic fourth of July ; if the quantity were larger, 
!t might go further in the dry rocky bed of the Zouga, since seen 
still fiivtlier to the cast. The water supply of this part of tlie 
river system, as will be more fully explained further on, takes 
place in channels prepared for a much more cojiious flow It 
resembles a deserted Eastern garden, where a?l the embank- 
ments and canals for irrigation can be traced, but where, the 
main {lam ?Wid sluices having been allowed to get out of repair, 
.'•Illy a small portion can be laid under water. In tlic case of 
*!ic Zomia the ^^hanncl is perfect, but water enough to fill 
rbr whuli; cUaiiucl never comes down; and before it finds its 
mil' ll bovoud Kumadau, the upper supply ceases to run, and 
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the rest becomes evaporated. The higher parts of its bed even 
are much broader aud more capacious than the lower towards 
Kumadau, The water is not absorbed so much as lost in filling 
up ail empty channel, from which it is to be removed by the air 
and sun. There is, I am convinced, no such tiling in the country 
as a river running into sand and becoming lost. This pheno- 
ineiion, so couvcui.ent for geographers, haunted my fancy for 
years ; but I have failed in discovering anything except a most 
insignificant approach to it.” 

The interest of the discovery was enhanced by the connexion 
of the lake with the Zambesi river. lUit that connexion has not 
been allowed to pass umpestioned. Since the publication of Dr. 
Livingstone’s book, a writer has pounced on this portion of it, for the 
purpose of .allowing that lake Kgami is connected with the river 
.system of the Capo Colony. The only river with which it can 
witli any probability be supposed to bo united, is the Fish river, 
lalling into the Atlantic at Valvisch Bay ; for the Orange river 
is too remote, and is separated by vast sandy regions. But even 
with the Fish river wo think its connection will appear far 
from probable to even the student, and for more than one reason. 
Between the lake and the river the great desert of Kalahari seems 
in part to .^-retell ; and wo cannot suppose it to supply the 
ramifications of a considerable river. Besides, the distance 
r(*nclers it improbable ; and tlic characters of the rivers falling 
into the Atlantic incrcaso this improbability. As in America 
and India, au irregular ridge of mountain runs parallel to the 
western coast, and of suflicient altitude to dtterrnine the 
J«jng(u- course of rivers to the cast. Now these mountains lie 
l;ir west of the lake ; and the circumstance that a number of 
jivers from tho north-west Are tributary, throws all the proba- 
Inlitie.s of actual survey in favor of Dr. Livingjstone’s theory. It 
.sh‘vdd also bo ivuiembcrcd that if ho did not pass along the river 
iVuin the lake to the Zambesi, ho passed sufiiciently near to have a 
generally correct knowledge of tlie true watershed. 

Wo have felt an interest in following him from his Mission home, 
aecompanied by a liand of the tribe of Makololo, and in seeing 
ihoiu in wear and tear, in hunger and thirst, in canoes wliilo 
I he river iaste l, on bullocks or on foot, day after clay, month 
atlei* month, amid dangers frofti the fierce creatures of river and 
desert, and from *thc little jealousies and sometimes tho menacing 
wrath <Ti' chieftains, and of spies, on and on, till they near the verge 
of uvilisalion, and till they receive kind offices at the hands of 
Portuguese autlmritios, au l feast ihciv eyes on the vast Atlantic. 
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Let us hear how tliey felt on board an English man-of-war : — 

“ CommaudcA' Bcdiiigfeld and Captain Skene invited them to 
visit their vessels, the Pluto and Philomel Knowing their fears, 

I told them that no one need go if he entertained the least 
suspicion of foul play. Nearly tlfe whole party went ; and when 
on deck, I pointed to the sailors, and said, ‘ Now these are all 
my countrymen, sent by our Queen for the purpose of putting 
down the trade of those that buy and sell black men.’ They 
replied, ‘ Truly ! tlioy are just like you !’ and all their fears 
seemed to vanish at once, for they went forward amongst the 
men, and the jolly tars, acting much as the Makololo would liave 
done in similar circumstances, handed them a share of the bread 
and beef whicii they had for dinner. The commander allowed 
them to fire off a cannon ; and having the most exalted ideas of 
its power, they were greatly pleased when I told them, ‘ That 
is what they put down the slave-trade with.’ Tlic size of the 
brig-of-war amazed them. * It is not a canoe at all : it is a 
town !’ The sailors’ deck they named ‘the Kotla and then, as a 
climax to their description of this great ark, ad<lcd, ‘ and what 
sort of a town is it that you must climb up into with a rope?’ 

“ The effect of the politeness of the officers and men on their 
minds was most beneficial. They had behaved with the greatest 
kindness to me all the way from Liny anti ; and I'^now rose ra- 
pidly in their estimation, for, whatever they may have surmised 
before, they now saw that I was respected among my own coun- 
trymen, and always afterwards treated me with the greatest 
deference.” 

We pause not to extract their expressions on beholding tlie 
ocean, — their supposition that the world, to them before an 
illimitable unknown, was finished. Our readers will share our 
satisfaction at finding poor Dr. Livingstone, tire worn-out victim 
of frequent fevers during protracted journeys through dank grass,^ 
sharing the hospitality of an Englishman : — * 

I was unable to allay their fears with any promise of supply, 
for my own mind was depressed by disease and care. The fever 
had induced a state of chronic dysentery, so troublesome that I 
could not remain on the ox more than ten minutes at a time ; 
and as wo came down tlic declivity above the city of Loanda on 
the 81st of May, I was labourwig under great dci)ressioTi of 
spirits, as I understood that, in a population of twelve thousand 
souls, there was but one gennine Euglisli gentleman. 1 natu- 
rally felt anxioqs to know whether he were possessed of good 
nature, or was one of those crusty mortals one would rather not 
meet at all. 
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“ This gentleman, Mr. Gabriel, our commissioner for the 
supprosbiou of the slavq-trade, had kindly foi*wai*d<^<l an invitation, 
to meet inc on the way from Cassange, but unfurtunately it 
crossed me on the road. When we entered his porch, I was 
delighted to see a iniinber of flowers cultivated carefully, and 
inferred from this circumstance that lie was, what I soon dis- 
covered liim to bo, a real whole-hearted Englishman. Seeing me 
ill, lie benevolently olfcred me his bed. Never shall I forget 
the luxuriant pleasure I enjoyed in feeling myself again on a good 
English couch, after six mouths’ sleeping on the ground. [ was 
soon asleep ; and IMr. (}abriel, coming in almost immediately, 
rejoiced at the soundness of my repose.” 

We sliould wisli to give a view of Portuguese I'de in that 
region ; but this iniglit carry us away beyond our bounds. 
Here we find Iioiises and diurclies in the European stylo, such 
as aina/od the men who had never so. mucli as dreamed of a two- 
storied dwelling. An incidental fact is not without its lesson. 
They spontaneously hit upon a mode of industry, by which tliey 
might bo able to inakj purcbascs to carry homo. Tliey went out 
to the jungle, and gathered faggots, for wliich tlicy found ready 
sale. Wo miglit look in vain for tliis slightly hopeful feature 
ill the proud Iliiulu. 

Luanda is a town of about 12,000 inhabitants, only 830 of 
whom were whites. Here were churches and bazars, schools 
and trades. The whole, ho^vcver, is at present languishing iu 
decay, and is far froiik what a colony sliould be, — a Rising state 
and a source of prosperity to tlic surrounding territories. Tlie 
author gives the Portuguese Government more credit than it 
commonly receives for sincerity^ iu the suppression of the slave- 
trade. • 

We hope that its exertions will one day be superseded by the 
univec..ivl conviction that the tendency of slavery, in wliatover form, 
is to make population dwindle, while employing unlawful 
schemes of promoting it. It dries up the fountains of prosperity, 
and makes the social system fester. 

AVo were once seated on one side of an Irish van, called 
Bianconi from a great car proprietor. On the other side a lady 
sat beside a wea.tliy Cincinnati planter. Wo bad not attended to 
the starting topic ; 4)ut we heard the lady conclude an appeal in 
behalf of.^what man owes to man. lie interrupted her with : 
“ Do you mean to call niggers men ?” Her very natural rejoin- 
der was : “Then what are they?” “They are just niggers,” 
settled the question eniphalically, if no more, lie then went on, 
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to lay it down tliat tlic skull of tlio negro proves him not of tlio 
genus homo. He ought to have known that scientific men, sucli 
as Pritchard, have found, from actual anatomy of the shdJ^ 
hair^ etc.^ of the negro, unequivocal proofs of the very 
reverse. Let us add that tho mental physiology is [<ferfectly 
harmonious with tins. If we look at the negro slaves in the 
parental and conjugal relations, wo find them human, — finely, 
anorally so. Tho inferior animals boar the removal of their 
young with only the momentary pang of a remembrance soon to 
bo effaced for ever. The negro parent will achieve actions 
almost superhuman, make wondrous escapes at the risk of being 
shot or devoured by dogs, to avoid giving up a hope to future 
contamination ; or, maddened by tho sense of wrong, will rush to 
the painful extreme of suicide. And as to the whole train of 
thought and feeling constituting the matrimonial internal law,— 
while inferior animals arc simply incapable of it, many of its 
purest and best phases are as largely developed in tho negro as 
in tho best specimens of his fair-complexioned lords. But wc 
are wanting in duo respect to our readers to think argument on 
tho question necessary ; and we only assert our right to maintain 
a protest against tlie injury to humanity, the disgrace to Chris- 
tianity, the mar to colonisation and industry, ‘and especially 
tho deep wound inflicted on the heart of Africa, by the 'existence 
of slavery in any shape whatever. 

To proceed, — here we find a penal, settlement for Portuguese 
convicts. We find tbc merchants of Loanda making up a 
present to bo sent to Sekcleta, an interior chief in friendship with 
Dr. Livingstone. We find him procuring cotton goods, and 
other articles of utility, for gift or barter on his return. Wo 
need not describe their sugar refining, and cotton and coffee 
growing, except to say they oxemplified tho languor of slavp 
labour, though slaves are not so numerous as in Amcri^Jid* On 
the soil of Africa a larger infusion of slavery would work its own 
emancipation. Iron and copper mines are met with, indicating 
mineral resources. 

At Pungo Audongo, the growth of wheat, grapes, figs, &c., 
with abundance of good butter and cheese, the result of one man’s 
industry, was— ex unguo leonem — a test of what colonisation 
might do. The fact that irrigation has never been tried, may 
indicate a low state of agriculture ; but it indicates a sufficiency of 
rain to bring Uie produce of tho field to maturity. 

An indication of what goes on we find exemplified in Dr. L.’s 
learning, after leaving the Portuguese territory, that half caste 
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•j\i(U'rs luil to AnL|ola, wilii bivty .sK shivos ninl 

upwai'vls ('f fifty tii'^lvs (t{ i\ory. • 

VW* ontor little^ into tlic superslilitnis of tlio poopI(?, thoiv 
tr]\ii..TS, tlicii* orilcMls, onions, *Vo. 'J ho.-t.o aro porliajis iioitlior so 
iiinncffjiis iiDi* so ^vil^l us tlioS(‘ of this to wliicli a lii^lior 

stato of (‘i\ilisation is ooinnionly, oml iiwlooil justly, awavdoJ hy 
iCiiL'lidiiiU‘ 11 . Ills mooting with iinvariaMo oxuotion?>, as at iorrios, 
is Imt an (^uliiiarv inoid(*nt of travol, 1 1 is missing many ^\lio in 
llu; in{or\al of liis joiirnoy had hooTi oallod awav iVoiu earth, told 
liow mortality N\as tloiiig its wuik. 

IIo tra\ oiled as a man of poaoo, hut acted on the instincti\c 
principle ol’ solf-doienco. While happily no bloodslK'd occnrreil, 
the (dll(p.vii)g iiu’idimt mav show that imt I’or nnilod In iimcss and 
lenity many natives niiglit have fallen, and the Knnjpoan traveller 
hiniseil might never lia\e returned to tell the v*orld his lah* : — 

“ It liaj)[)eii(‘(l thnt tlie head imm of llie village where 1 had 
hiiii tweniy-lwo <la\s, while hargaiuing and (jnarrcUing* in my 
cam]» for a j/ieco of meat, had h*‘‘‘n strnek ou the mouth 1‘y one 
of my men. My priiicijial men )>ai<l live pit'ces of (doth and a 
gun as ail atonement ; Imt th(‘ more tin'v }icld‘’(l, the more 
e.ondiitaut he liecaimg and ho S(*nt word to all the surrounding 
village's to ai«1 him in av(‘ngin;r tlie alfrout of a blow ou the heard 
As their courag ' usually rises with sm.-cess, 1 resolved to yh‘ld 
n<) more, and de[)arted. In jiassine; throng h a forc'st in the' 
country heyoud, we wiua* startled by a bo<ly of men rushiiu>- 
after us. 'flu'v bo^an b\ knocking down tlie l>ui;dciis of tlie 
hiiidv'nm»st of my men, and si'vcral shots Avert' hred, cacli )»arty 
sprcatling out on hoth sides of the path. I fiu’timatt'ly liatl a 
siv-harre!lcd rcAolver, which my frieml ( 'ajitaiu lli'ury Ncid. of 
Her Majt'sty’s hidg Lnutci^ liad considerately sent to (loliin;iti 
Alto after my departure from Loaiida. Taking this in my hand, 
and, forgetting fever, I staggered quickly ahmg tlu' pa(!i with 
two or three of my men, and fortnnaiely eiicoimtered the cliief. 
d’he si,", lit of the six barrels gajiiug into his stouiacli, with my 
(•wn ghastly visagi? looking daggers at his face, si’omed to jn'oducc 
an instant re\(»hiti(»u in his martial feelings, for h" cried out, 
‘ Oh ^ 1 have only come to speak to you, and wish ]‘eace (>nly ’ 

Mashauana liad^hold of him by tlie hand, and hmml him shaking. 
We examined In.s .gun, and foimd tliat it liad lie/ii disehaegedL 
Hoth parties crowcieil up to their c.hicfs. One <'i' t!ie o];po:site 
])arty co.niing t(jo near, one of mine drove liiin back witli a 
iiattlo-axe. The enemy protested their amicable intentioiLS, and 
my men as.sertcJ the fact of having the goods knoeked down n.s 
evidence of the contrary. Without waiting long, I requested all 
to sit down, and Hilsane, placing his hand upon tlie revolver, 
VOL VII.— NO. li. 37 
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somewhat allayed their fears. I then said to the chief, ' If you 
Juive come witlupcaccahle intentions, we have no other ; go away 
home to your village.’ lie replied, ‘ I am afraid lest you sluxit 
me in the hack.’ J rejoined, ' If 1 wanted to kill you, 1 should 
shoot you in the face as wcll.« JMosautu called out 4o me, 

‘ That’s only a Makjtlaka trick ; don’t give him your back.’ Ihit 
I sai<l, ‘ Tell him to observe that I am not afraid of him,,/ 
and, turning, mounted my ox. There was not mucli danger in 
the fire that was opened at first, there being so many trees. 
TJie enemy ju’obably expected that tlie siidilen attack would 
make us forsake our goods, and allow them to ]durider witli ease. 
The villagers were no doubt jdensed with being allowed to 
retire unscathed, and we v/cro also glad to get away withoni. 
having shed a drop of blood, or having compromised mirselves 
for any future visit. My men were delighted with their own 
hravery, and ma<le the W'ood.s ring with telling each otlier luiw-^ 

‘ brilliant tlieir conduct before tlic enemy’ would have been, liad 
hostilities not been brought ta a sudden close. 

“ I do not mention this little skirmish as a very fright- 
ful affair. The negro character in these parts, and in Angola, is 
essentially cowardly, except when iulbicnced hy succc.ss. A 
j)artial triumpli over any body of men wouM induce t lie whole 
country to rise in arms, andtliis is the chief dangiL’ to be feared. 
Those petty chiefs have individually hut little power, and with 
my men, now armed with guii.s, 1 could liave easily beaten them 
off* singly ; but being of the same family, they wHUild readily 
unite ill vast nnmbers, if incited by prosJ>ccts;>f successful pluudor. 
Tlicy are by no mca’KS equal t(» the C'ape CaffVes in any respect 
whatever.” 

In the regions now traversed were found rivers, — the Quango, 
about long. 18 , and the Kasai, about long. 22^" E., flowing 
witli numerous ramifications to tho north, tlicn bending to the 
west, forming the river Zaine, or Congo of tlio maps, an,dj;dling 
into tho Atlantic north of Loanda. To the plateau in which tli(7 
originate l)r. L. assigns a height of 3,500 feet above tho sea. 
East of this the table land is found from wliieh How tho Zambesi 
and its tributaries to the Mozambique Channel. Lake Dilolo, in 
long. 22V E., is assigned as the centre of tho watershed, giving 
out portions of its water to the .streams that comsninglo with both 
oceans. This is not tho only phehomcnon oftlie kind to be found 
in the compass of geographic research. Wilford (Asiatic Res.) 
ba.s adduced an^cxample of a lake near Cabul, feeding tributaries 
that enter the Indus on one .side, and tlie Caspian on the otlier ; 
and in this circuni-stance he fixncied he had found the site I'f 
Ellon. 
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TIk; lollowing conveys an idea of tlie climate ; an importaiil 
sul)ject to the traveller and the colonist : — • 

“ All the interior of S<»utli Africa has a distinct winter of cold, 
varying in intensity with the latitudes. In the central ]>arts of 
the C.'t])e'-colony, the cold in tlfe winter is often severe, and the. 
<rronnd is covered with snow. At KniMiinan snow seldom falls, 
hut the frost is keen. There is frost even as far as the Chobe, 
and a partial winter in Tlarotse valley ; but beyond the Grange 
river wo never have cold and damp combined. IuJccmI a shower 
of rain seldom or never falls diirinir wniitor, and hcuco the 
healthiness of the llechuana climate. From the Ilarolsc valley 
northwards, it is (|ncsti()nablo if it evt'r freezes; but diiriuji^ the 
prevalence of tlic soutli wind, tlio tliermonieter sinks as low as 
42^", and convoys the im])ression of hitter cold, • 

Notliin;^^ can exceed th(' beauty of the change from the wintry 
ap])earan(X‘ to tliat of spring, at Kolohcng. Ih’cviotis to i\\(i 
conimencemcnt of the rains, an easterly wind Mows strongly by 
day, but dies away at night. The clouds collect in increasing 
masses, and relieve in some measure the bright glare of the 
southern snii. The wind dries up everything; and wlicn at its 
greatest strength is hot, and raises clouds of dust. The general 
teni])crature during the day rises above WP ; then showers begin 
to fall ; and If the groiiml is but once well soaked with a good 
day's rain, the change produced i.s marvellous. In a day or two 
a tinge of green is a])])arent all over the landscape ; and in live or 
six days, ilie frcsli loaves spnuiting f(»rth, and the young grass 
.^hooting nj), give a])pcarancc of spring which it re([uircs 
weeks of if colder climate to pniducc. The birds, tidiich in the 
liot di-y windy season liad been silent, now burst forth into merry 
twittering songs, and are ]>n.sy building tlioir nests. Some 
of tlunn, indeed, hatch sovcraKime.s a-jear. The lowering of the 
t‘'in])erntnre, by r/li)is or other causes, has nuicli the same chect 
tjic increasing mildness of our own si)ring. Tlie earth teems 
witli*'hiyria(ls of young ius<xts ; in some parts of the country 
hundreds of ce,uti}>edcs, myriapedcs, ami beetles, emerge from 
ilK'ir hiding-places, somewhat as our snails o,t home do; and in 
the evenings the white ants swarm by thousands. A stream of 
them is seen to rush out of a hole, and, after Hying one or two 
hninlrcd yards, they descend, and if they light upon a piece 
of soil proper for the eommencpmeiit of a now colony, they bend 
ii]) their tails, ui^jiook their wimrs, and, Icai ing them on the 
surface, qv^ickly begin their mining operations. If an attonqvt. 
is made to separate the wings from the body by drawing them 
away backwards, tln^y seem as if lnH)kcd into i.lie body, and 
lear away large ]»orl,ious of the insect ; luit if turned forward, as 
Hip aiit iitijcdf does, they sunp off with the greatc;;! ease Indeed, 
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tiicy seem formed only to serve the insect in its short flight to a 
new habitation,, and tlioii to be thrown aside. Kutliiug can ex- 
ceed the eagerness with %yhich at the proper time they rush out 
jrom their birth-place. Occasionally this occurs in a house, 
atid then, in order to prevent every corner from being fdle^l with 
them, 1 have seen a f*rc placed over the oritico ; but they hesitate 
not even to j)ass through the lire. While swarming they appea" 
like siiow-llakes floating about in tlic air, and dogs, cats, hawks, 
and almost every bird, may be seen busily devouring them. The 
jiatives, too, profit by the occasion, and actively collect them for 
food, they being about lialfnn inch long, *as thick as a crowqnilb 
and very fat. ^\dlen roasted tliey are said to be good, and some- 
wliat resemble grains of boiled rice. An idea may be formed of 
this dish by w iiat once occurred on the hanks of the Zonga. Tlie 
jhiyciyo chief Palaiii visiting us while eating, 1 gave him a pi(‘ce 
of broad and ])rescrved apricots; and a.s he seemed to relish it 
much, I asked him if ho liad any food eipial to tliat in his coun- 
try. ‘ Ah,' said lie, ‘ did yon ever taste white ants V' As I 
never had, he rcjdied, ‘ \V(*11, if you had, you never could have 
desinul to cat an} thing better.' The general way nf catching 
them is to dig into tlu' ant-hill, and wait till all the builders 
come forth to repair the damage ; then brush them off (piickly 
into a vessel, as tlie ant-eater does into his month. i 

“ The fall of the rain makes all the cattle look fresh and clean, 
and both men and women ju’orc’c.d cheerily to their already hoed 
ganlfii.s, and sow tim seed. The large animals in the country 
leave the sjiots where tlicy had been coinpelloij to congregate for 
the sake of . water, lyid liceome much wilaer. Oecasionally a 
herd of biifl aloes or antelop.es smell rain from afar, and set oft* 
in a straight line towards the phies'. Sometimes they make 
mistakes, and are oldig^d to rctuiai to the water they had left 

“ Very large tracts of country arc denuded cf old grass during 
the winter, by means of fiic, in order to attract the game to that 
wliich there .springs up iinmixcd with the older rop. ;!e>v 

herbage has a renovating tendency, for as long as they feed (ui 
liio dry grass of tlie former season they coiitinue in good condi- 
tion ; but no sooner are they able to indulge their appetites (Ui 
the fresli herbage, than even the marrow in their boiK's beconu's: 
dissolved, and a red soft micate^ble mass is left behind. 
this, commences t!ie work of regaining their former plumpiiess." 

To trace tlic nntlior ndown tlii.s stream would he in a manner 
lo ve-wriie this portion of'hi.s narrative. We but glaiieeat somo 
points. The ri\tr, after leaving the last-mentioned lake, nhicH 
may be (mUimI its northern source, — as the lake Ngami seems a 
vesorvoii farmed bv the 'iuivcigouce of a luunher ot its fcoulhorn 
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trihiitarios, — flows on with an expanse ami depth such as nnj»lit 
have l)ecn cxi>ccte(l much nearer the sea. It is \wth it as with the 
Indus, and various otlier rivers, — much of the water is evaporat- 
ed in the ariil iT^ions tlirougli which it flows in the lower part (»t’ 
its course. Farther on, for iftany miles, it hears the name of 
Lee])a, and was found 200 yards \ido. It receives an accession 
'll! the Leeainhyo, which seems from tho map an aciMimulalion of 
continents from the north, draining wide regions not yet known. 
]"n>in Leigante tlu) river directs its course to the ('ast. Sailing 
down the stream, now called indiHerently Lceamhye and Zambesi, 
our traveller readies the falls 0) which liegivestlic name of Victoria. 
TIkmicc on to the eastern sea, tlio riven* forms a vast arc, the chord 
of whicli stretches east nearly 400 miles. , 

Further on lie passes a continent from tlio noi tli, ^>0 yards 
hroad. Again he passes tho Mo/nma, wliere lie mentions tlie 
jiresencc of lignite, which may lead to the disco\ery of coal. 
Afterwards the l\)rtugueso informed liiin of tlicir knowledge of 
fiomo seams of coal ; though, on the wliole, Africa, like Asia, seems 
to Ijc but poorly supplied witli that priceless mineral. Then 
com(*s an ai)parcntly noble stream, also from the north. In long. 
20' he struck iu upon the river, where it was broail enough to 
c’oiitain ishuuTs upwards of a (piarter of a mileiu breadth ; in long. 

upon anotlicr large conlliient from tli(‘ noith. Here some For- 
lugnese ruins and dwellings began to imheate the extreme limit 
of the adventures^of that people. U he miiiierons lierds of 
elephants .that wore passed in many places ^rc alonc*sullicient to 
iiulicacc territories capable of sustaining a teeming population. 
Wliere tlie eleidiant can subsist, niiiii has hut to cultivate, ami 
the soil will give out susteuajice. At long, lil he crosses to tlio 
soutli. N. E. frflni tliis, oO to 100 miles, lie hills wliere tho 
Fujtiiguese formerly w’ashed for gold. This }>robab)y in past 
iiim? contributed to give fame to the regions 

“ AVIkto a trie’s sunny fountains 
lloll down tlieir golden .^aiid.” 

11“ finds the Portuguese engaged at this employment at tlie jdacc 
lie iileiilifies wilii tlie Opliir of Solomon. Had lie told us wlietlier 
or not ho found “ apes’* or “ }teacocks,*’ ho might have saved ns 
and our readers *our previous disejuisitiou. At the gorge of 
Lupata, in long. lie fonnd the river 200 or .‘100 i'eet wide, 
very deep, with a strong current, but such as a steamer could pass 
with case. At Mazaro, in long. ilO’, ho parted with the river, — 
a noble stream. To this point it had been explored by an Kng 
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liblmiaii, Ca[)tain Parker, wliosc liy(1rogra|)liic report on tin; two 
main moutljs, Quiliinaiu and Zambesi, enclosing a largo Delta, 
as well as that of Lieutenant Hoskins, is given. 

We have wished to give onr readers some distinct idea of this 
noble liighway of Africa. ^Vdmitting its narrows, and its cataracts, 
its best object of C()m‘*[)arison is the St. Lawrence, — tliongli not 
(juito equal. Had it a Montreal on its banks, even above IIm 
mighty I'alls, these falls would bo cut, its shallows deepened, and 
its waters hourly ploiiglicd by f^teamers. Its lake Nganii would 
be iin))rovcd, as a natural reservoir to husband tlie floods, for 
deepening the river in the rainless seasons, and for carrying irriga- 
tion alar over the plains. And the progress of man under that 
of Christianity, tells us it is no idle dieain to anticipate the 
realisation of all tliis. 

We may l)c indulged in a few desultory jottings in reference to 
llio flora of these regions, to which (uir beantirnlly executed ma|»s 
assigns little more than sand. The description ol’ the great 
Ivalahari desert is interesting, but wc have already c.xhaiisled the 
si)acc at our disposal for extracts. 

Thougli without rivers, it is plain the soil must be full of water. 
Hence its varieties of creeping plants, and its shrubs and trees ; 
and liencc its luxuiiaiit grass. Wherever that abounds, we may 
be sure it only wants cultivation to make some s))ccies of grain 
abound too. W^ilh regard to the circumstance of plants becoming 
tuberous in adaptation to the clime, wc In ay remark that nature 
])reseuts other examples of a similar kind ; the hrinjtds, and egg- 
jdants of India no tubers, but are exuberant in fruit ; yet 

the} belong to the same family (solanum) with the potato, whose 
tubers arc of world-wide celebrity, while the fruit is meagre. It 
is certainly man’s fault that makes such a lainka desert. 

Again wo find him a})proacli the lake by “ a beautifully 
wooded river.” Ihe well known gigantic Aclansonia,T*i.Vt' is 
admired in (Jnjariit, is there, exceedingly abundant. Tlio nati\cs 
want not timber for tlicir canoes, and for the lioiws alicady 
described for catcliing wild animals. In one place wc read of a 
“ pink plum” ; in another of an “indigo.” The Indian jnvari 
(holcus sorghum) is a common grain. When, .the Zambesi is 
first reached, dates and palmyrao, mimosai, and luopaud (iron 
wood) arc discovered. “ Tlic eastern zone is often fninishcd with 
mountains well wooded with evergreen succulent trees (strclitzia, 
/amia Ijorrida, pf)rtulacaria afra, lebotia spinoza, tuiphorbias, 
aloes ai’biuescens, &.e.) ; and its soaboanl gorges a le clad with 
Mganlic timber.” Tim central /.one is less fertik* rcquiiing 
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irrij.»ation (or tlio raising of European grain. To glance toward 
till* region (tf the Cape, witli its vineyards and ite flirins, and its 
heatlis, and its cactuses, were ijuito unnecessary here. The l3oers, 
he it reincinhercd, arc able, just as their nuinhors increase, to 
push farther and larthor north, and to l^nd the bounty of tlio 
soil lying ready for the plough, in the extensive regions on and 
on towards tlio Equator. \Ve find in another district acacias, 
berry-yielding shrubs, resinous trees, legiiininosie, flowering bulbs, 
a seed yielding a down for inattrAsses, wild olive, camel thorn, 
Arabian shittim (babul); hero a poisonous plant; there an 
antidote for the bite of the tsetse fly ; and also a Peruvian bark 
tree, not to omit the famous Cohnnbo. There we find the chomltf, 
a live Avliicli repels lightning; the moliano, in wliich#tlic elephant 
deliglits, lotus })lants, “ tall grass, trackless forests,’* “ species 
of grape vines,” palina Chrisri (castor oil shrub) ; the real 
Indian banyan or vad (ficus India); “tree covered islands”; 
“various ineJicmal roots and woods”; “maize, ground nuts, 
mitiitivo and pleasant,'* beans, pumpkins, cucumbers, sugar-cane, 
sweet potato, manioc (a Lind of arrowroot) ; a sainly hill cover- 
ed with trees”; “ liiiugor unknown in the Ihirotse valley”; tho 
convolvulus j)t)lato ; “ splendid raolsiulsfilhi^"' cypress shaped 
motsone, mix vomica, tree moboh^ and various other fruit trees; 
“ many fruits and berries in the forests,” hemp (cannabis sativa), 
a plant like sarsaparilla, bambii, cabbages, onions, guavas, bananas, 
l>ine-applcs, Dgs, c%sbew nuts, sphaze (a fiix-dike fibrous plant). 
Hut we pause. Tltese are culled at raiuloin. ik*scriptiou or 
classification were too long an afbur. 

When Dr. L. enters the Portuguese settlements, vegetation may 
bo expected to be more varied. •After lie is fairly out on the eastern 
part of his journey, and es)>ccial!y on nearing tho eastern coast, 
ho^in^es fewer allusions to the vegetable kingdom, for the very 
reason that it is more diversified. Everyone may sec that if 
tliese are not regions .abounding in “milk and honey,” they want 
but cidtivation to abound in the products tliat will yield man 
alnindant comforts. And the animals whicli have given such 
unbounded sport to the traveller, and sometimes too liave been 
most wantonly ibutchered, show that where they find their forage, 
man by industry is sure to finfl his table. 

Put what of the salubrity of these regions ? Wo hear enough 
of disease. The autlior had his frequent fevers, especially wlien 
broken down in the latter part of his journey. Nor did his men 
miss being laid up. Put we fear, if the same number, equipped 
in the same way, sushiiiieii in India, from its north to its souths 
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the same exposure to lieat and eold aiul wi-t, — tliis moiitlt walk- 
ing- or riding thY(mgli long grass that kept llio \vlu»le body drench- 
ed, and the next over arid sands, — -the ravages t»l disease would 
be still greater. How inucli colonisation ma\ vet do in draiiiiii;', 
Kwanips about the lakes and rivei-s, clearing the islands <»t‘iin- 
wholcsomo brushwood, irrigating the arid land, ameliorating 
man’s habits, improving liis dwellings and his food, and giving 
efficacy to the healing art, — on these obvious points we need not 
.s[)cculate. 

There is not much to satisfy tlie demand for mountain scenery. 
We find comparatively lew towering peaks. The greatest eleva- 
tions are r',()0() feet. The eastern portions exhibit granite. Ibil 
if the maps,ar(3 correct, there can be in this quarter no vei v 
extended range, as the confluents of the river seems to shut in the 
cliief mountain region. The more western elevation is composed 
of red shale. Iktween these lies the great central plateau, the 
diflereut inclinations of which form the waterslieds to the one or 
the other ocean. The numbers woiild seem at fault a little, v. //., 
Lake Ngami appears at less elevation than the Victoria Tails, 
yet if his tlieory be correct, tbe water Hows from the former to 
the latter. VVe think, however, the elevations given on the chart 
mean only those in the respective longitudes, and not the actual 
elevations of the different positions. Near the west mica schist 
rises into considerable eminences. Within the Portuguese 
territory rise the rocks of Pungo Audongo, rc.r^uarkable conglome- 
rate piliar-Uke peaks; reckoning the ])lateau on which they stand, 
the elevation is 4,000 feet, nearly equal to that of Mahabaleshwar. 
The great [dateaii is mainly composed of trap, tufa, ferruginous con- 
glomerate, &c. hjast of tlie granite lieightsare found mica schists 
])ierccd by trap ; farther east, coal veins, overlaid by .sandstone, 
broken by pnrphyry dykes. On the wlmle the geological reailer 
will not anticipate great mineral wealth ; but there is emlTi^li to 
stimulate research. 

The anticipations of Sir U. Murchison, in 1802, respecting tlie 
configuration of central Africa, received satisfactory confirmation 
tliree years after by the observatioius of Dr. Livingstone. 

It is pleasing, andlias a tendoney to confirnv.tho deductions 
of physical geography and geoLgy, when such geographical 
prophecies arc coufirined by facts. example of a similar kind 
occurred many years ago, when the dcboiiehmcnt of the Niger 
into the Atlantic was predicted on physical grounds, and ful- 
filled by Lander’s sailing down tlirougli tlie inounlains of tlie 
moon, laid down on the best maps of the time as an unbroken 
ridge stretcliing completely between the Niger and the sea. A 
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‘.{uestioii souiewliat similar has already been noticed respecting 
Uie watershed of tlm lake Ngaini and its feeders. 

Of one integral and important portion of this book we 
have taken less notice than it merits; but we hope this may not 
neutraliso what we have writj^n. Wc allude to the fact that 
Dr. Idvingstono is a missionary who has laboured many years 
'Mooiig the natives of Africa; aim that wo ought to expect from 
him much informaliou respecting the moral and religious state of 
tlie tribes, and the effects produced where the moans have been 
siifllcieiitly ap[)liod. 'I’heni is less of this in the book than we 
oxpccted, and less in our review tlian we intended. Wc could 
assign rea^^ons for not entering into this subject at the close of a 
review. Hufilcc it to say, if vve have looked to the traveller moro 
tlian the missionary, it does not follow that wc arc Indifferent to 
the laliour of the latter; Jior that we rank them secondary to tljo 
oth(?r in importance. Tlio teaching of the tribes of man must be 
held a ]>aran\ount object of philanthiopy. If wc teach man U) 
help himself, as in tlie fable of Jupiter and the Waggoner, — if we 
biiiig him to a pcrco[)lionofvvhatindustrycaiulo,an(lmukehim real- 
ly understand that “knowledge is power/’^weliavedono more than 
the best laws, the richest mines, and tlio best medicines could do. 
/Viid tlic insUMiction of man must rise in importance with the kind 
of knowledge conveyed. On this ground wo arc friends to mission- 
ary entcr))riso. lJut are wo not, and ought we not to be, friends 
to tlie (enlightened traveller, — even if botli did not meet in the 
same pcv>oji ? AV>Jjid both God speed, and simply invito tliom to 
keep worifliy objects always in view; it is congenial lo man's love 
of tlie new and the beautiful tliatUie treasures of tlie earth, its boun- 
ties and beauties, bo made known. Would it not enhance tho 
anticipated Exhibition of 1861, if rare proelfctions of Central 
Afi ica found a prominent place there? J)o not the botanist, tlie 
zovdo^t, the geologist, grasp at every now discovery in their 
favourite walks? Add to all this, — if the missionary must preach, 
ought he not also to«’write? Must he not, in some countries, give 
the people and their rulers df^habets, and books, and in others 
breathe new piffity into their literature?* And in all must he not 
give days and years to the translation of the Holy Scriptures ? 
Must he not trivel? And in doing so may he not be, ought ho 
not tube a benefactor, a peacemalcer, a practical pliysician, — in short, 
everything for man’s good that comes within his influence and 
opportunities ? 

Now let this be admitted, and let a traveller such as Dr. Living- 
stone set out ; what ought we to expect of him? The answer is easy, 
if candour be allowed^ to prompt it, —simply, what he can. His 
von. vTr.— NO. n. 
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time, strength, means, opportunities, all must he halmieed* From 
a frail mortal wp must not expect angelic aelvievcmon Is. Let l)r» 
Livingstone be weighed in this balance, and it will he admitted lie 
has done much, even while we feel we have got but hints where we 
want information. We have had a dream of a vast reality ; hut 
that reality wo wish fairly, and in open day, to see. We l»ave 
seen a little of the veil of cloud rcinovec!, and have dc‘s(*rit'd tW 
far-stretching region of inner Africa, almost like the wide regions 
our fancy paints in the clouds But we want and will see more, 
to hear more, to know more, — to know of Africa as otlier than the 
producer of slaves. 

There is little use in whining over the past; yet wo cannot 
avoid regretting tlie slender appliances availahle to sncli travollois 
as Dr. Livmgstone. Tliink of* a solitary traveller l*or the greater 
part of his way, after his friend from Madras, Mr. Oswell, loft, 
often obligetl to walk, when travelling oxen perislied under the 
bite of the noxious fly, wdth an arm shattered by a lion’s paw, and 
the fracture, instead of re-united bone, becoming by constant 
jolts a false joint, and witliout a friend to take any little oClices 
off his hands. Think of his band sometimes reduced to extremUios 
by want of food, — -journals and packets of letters lost. But why 
accumulate particulars ? Ho shared but the trial.*, of too many 
African travellers. Not so much for the man as the cause do we 
express our regret. Does any ingenuous Cliristian say he ouglu. 
to have done more ? Doubtless, had strength admitted. But 
viewed in a preparatory light, his work ass’/mes itvS true impor- 
tance. May a zealoils missionary here in India write it grammar, 
edit a newspaper containing mixed religious and secular matter, 
each good in itsjjlace, write a review or a book, visit a school, sit 
in a learned soc^, — not one nf which is direct missionary work? 
And may not a missionary travel for missionary objects? And 
may lie not tell the world all that is neccssriry to be kno\. ^.of'tlui 
scene of his travels, its statistics, its resources, iLs productions, 
its ^Yants ? The New Testament is a small vohnno, intended for 
•^ranslation into all languages, an(f perusal by all people; yet it 
contains brief narratives of apostolic , journeys ancl voyages. The 
whole book of the “ Acts ol' the Apostles” is a narrative. Would 
not the Kpistles have sufficed simply to give the devotion of the 
Christian faith? No ! it was meet we should kijotv the mode of the 
propagation of Christianity. It was the Divine appointment the 
Apostles should travel; and it is His appointment his messengers 
should trav^pl^ll, and publish the good tidings to all nations. 
It was useful as a model for after times, some account of their 
travels should be furnished; this the New Testament does. So 
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comparing' what is now done with the primitive plan of missions, 
we learn that it is the missionary’s duty to travel, as it is for the 
interest and profit of the Christian world to know the incidents of 
his travel. 

Again, wo tliink that so far jis tlie matter of the book is inter- 
esting to the public, it must bo also importamt to the general mis- 
sionary cause in Africa; and the societies at homo» And as for 
omis&Ious that have been complained of, ho is now on his way 
again, and we may reasonably hope that what ho could not over- 
take in one volume, he may yet bo spared to accomplish. 

With regard tt) labours purely missionary, wliile we can discover 
in various portions of the book, which we wait not to extract, that 
his ministrations were not in vain in many cases, we reiterate our 
regret that our public messenger was alone in an unflertakiiig so 
arduous. Had there been two, one might have inculcated lessons 
of religion and morals, while another was negociating for guides 
and requisites, or perhaps employing his rifle to procure animal 
food for themselves and attendants. The apostolic mode of 
travelling was by two and two, though necessity sometimes broke 
through this arrangement. Let us hope tlie last error will not 
n(»w be coinmittecl, and that in this his second tour, l)r. Living- 
stone will be# accom])amed by one more clerical or lay traveller. 
And let us look to Divine Providence to make this another im- 
portant step towards the reclaiming of the Africans from slavery. 

It is of minor importance to criticise the style of such a book. 
A narrative of travels cannot liavo much method. It may be 
little more than a string of facts, in the orik;r of tim^ with inter- 
spersed views and reasonings. We demand that the facts be into- 
mting, and the reflections suggestive and ipslructive, and the 
jttd^nents just and impartial*. Wo expect tl# traveller to be a 
philanthropist, especially when lie is a Christian. And much of 
thil; reader cannot fail to enjoy in Invingstone. He is a 
better traveller than writer, a fact of which he liimself is not 
unaware. Correct and easy in style he is, we frankly grant, but 
with not much of a connective method, and less of the art of 
bringing out salient points into artificial prominence, so as to make 
the most of everything really important. While the book wants 
this, it aboundsfin eloquence of the kind a clear-headed warm- 
hearted man in his situation might employ. May it be largely 
read; aivi every ray of light it sheds on Africa, not only tend to 
dissipate the gloom of its dreary past, but slied such a reflection 
over England as will call out the best philanthropy ta its moist 
enlarged exercise. 
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Abx. V.— the TIGRIS ROUTE. 

Euphrates VuUey Route to India • an examination of the Meiuoijt 
published l)y Mr. W.ll. Andrew. By Two TuAVELLEriiT 
J 2ino. London ; 1 857» 

The travelling propensities of onr countrymen in general arc 
now so notorious that they cease to be noted. “ Journeys to the 
hir East,” Trips from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” or even 
“ Voyages round the World,” are becoming as common in our days 
as trips to Paris, tours in Belgium, or sailing on the Khinc, were in 
the days of our fathers. Nevertheless it may be doubled whcthei 
the spread of accurate knowledge has to any extent kept pace 
with the facilities for locomotion. Bteam, tlie Railway, and the 
Electric Telegraph have done much, but they cannot do every- 
thing, though in tliis mechanical era, where they seem to bo 
considered tl\o only things needful, ^Ye arc loth to believe it. 
Of countries very familiar by name the untravcHod English- 
man has still but very imperfect notions, and for oviclence of this 
we have not far to seek, when such schemes as 8uez Canals and 
PJuphrates Valley Railways so abound. 

U’lic well-known speculator who, under his^ ci-devaiit name of 

Old Indian Postmaster,” acquired notoriet}‘ for hi^;^®l in pro- 
jecting railway schemes that looked so invitingly on |^per, has, we 
understand, abandoned or placed in abeyance the fast of thesei 
known to us as “ Eupliratcs Valley Lino,” for the presotil;, 
and brought into prominence another scheme for the establish- 
ment of telegraph communication from the Black Sea to tjio 
shores of Hindustan through the valley of the Tigris. 

Though this sclicme may now bo said to be superseded, for a 
time at all events, by the adoption of another lino by Government 
that commands general approval, and will wc doubt not effectually 
meet the requirements of the public service, it will yet revive, 
we suspect, at no distant day; and as a knowledge of the 
country through whicli it is proposed to carry the line is not 
very common, we a detailed sketch of it, from sea to sea, 

will not be unaccei^^le to our readers. 

Mr. Andrew, great patron of this line, has informed the 
world through iro'fiiledium of the Times, that it is not intended 
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The route imimucd. 

iluit the wire should be brouglit near tlie \ alley of the Euphrates. 
Its lino is, he says, from Samsun, on the coast of the Black Sea, 
by Ainasia, Tocat, Sivas, Kharput, and Diarbeldr, to Jezirch, to 
Nineveh, to Baglulad, and so on by the valley of the Tigris to the 
coast of the Gulf of Persia.. It is evident then that the line 
should bo called by the name of the Tigris.* ^ 
i Starting then from tlie shores of the Eiixine, wo begin our 
itinerary with Sainsun, a town of tlie province of Anatolia, (which 
namojias been preserved from tlje days when it contained tlio 
Greek colonies of the j&W,) about four hundred miles distant 
from the Bosphorus. It is at the present day a flonrishiiig sea- 
port, situated conveniently for receiving the exports of the rich 
districts which in other days weie kno^Yn by tlie names of Pontus 
and Cappadocia. 

The next place of importance along this route is Ainasia, a city 
containing some six thousaml houses, a third part thereof being 
inhabited by Christians. Ainasia is famous as the place that gave 
birth to Mithridates and Strabo, and even at this day it is no moan 
city. The river of Tocat divides it into iwo urierjual piirtions, and 
its suburbs extend to a long range of gardens which are watered by 
the same stream, and which in the spring time arc gay with the 
blossoms tbousands of apple trees, for the fruit of which 
Amasia is distinguished. Mingled with the apple trees are fruit 
trees of different kinds ; the mulberry leceiving much attention 
on account of the recently-introduced manufacture of silk. The 
Tocat-Elmak is iiV^tlie spring time a coiiMderabie stream, but 
at other isi’asoiis of the year its waters ihvindle away to little. 
Tliree bridges of stone connect the two jiortions of the city. The 
fertile valley in which it stands is surrounded by high walls of 
solid rock, through the only ^orge of which tho Elmak forces its 
way. In these rocks there are several caverns, which are sup.' 
pJset^ to have been excavated for tlie purpose of receiving the 
ashes of the kings of Pontus. The city is commanded by a small 
fortalicc which has been built on a pinnacle of the rocks ; and 
tho guns placed on it command the approach from either direction. 

Having thus indicated these two towns, we shall proceed to 
present our readers with an outline of the only load which con- 
nects tliem. This road during the summer months is passable for 
men and horses, yul we must suppose for wheeled conveyances of 
'some ki;.d or other, although we know that siich things by no means 
abound in the interior of the Ottoman Empire. The autumn is 
the season when tho road is chiefly put to use, for the summer is 
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unpleasantly hot, anti tlio winter snow is followed by tho rams of 
spring, ^Yllen the track is all but impassable. 

lift ns imagine ourselves therefore as starting from Samsuu on 
an^ April day, with the intention of ultimately reaching the shore 
of the Persian Gulf. * 

Rain tails with as 'great constancy as it does in India at its 
appointed season. To say that the roads (if they may be calU'i^ 
roads) are muddy, or even kneo^deep in miid,is to give no adequate 
idea whatsoever of tho deplorable condition in whicli we find 
them. As we look around in the early morning wo see the sea 
encased in mists, and the light threatening clouds lying thickly 
piled on the mountain sides. Before us is an olive wood, alter 
winding our way through whicli wc como upon a long range of 
open green fields, and of others fenced round by hedges and rows 
of trees. All travellers at this season must be mounted on horse- 
back, and horses can never be induced to depart from the sedate 
pace of three miles in the hour. In the neighbourhood of the 
coast the face of the earth is clad in a variegated network of 
flowers of great growth, but as the traveller ascends range after 
range of hills, tho aspect of nature becomes less inviting, and so 
soon does the task of ascending commence, that ere the first hours 
of the journey arc <wer the traveller may look back » for tho last 
time on the blue waters of tho Kuxine, and survey beneath him 
the very mists and clouds to whicli an hour before lie had raised 
Ins eyes. 

The traveller rides on, and whlit a panoiy\ina lies outspread 
before him ! * Wide vdlleys, each with its rill, — a sister-ktream of 
the Meanrler, — seem to extend in all directions in*didless succes- 
sion. The banks of tho streams are clothed with forests of 
beech wood, but no stroke of woodman is Jieard there, and 
from the aged appearance of tlie liclien-covered trees it wouM 
seem that the forests are put to no further use thaW per- 
haps to supply the neighbouring jieasaiUs with firewood ! 
Notwithstanding tho exhilarating influence of tho higher air, tho 
horseman soon becomes excessively tired «)f this mode of travel- 
ling, for although the pace is slow, the spur is never idle, and the 
bridle arm i.*? continually strained in order to clieck the horse 
from tumbling headlong into the^mlre, but the first day’s stage 
is twenty-four miles in length, and no fresbr post-horses are 
procurable midway. At length, towards evening, the village of 
Kavac is gained, ami in its post-house the traveller seeks refuge 
for tho night. He is .probably conducted up a wooden luddor t<' 
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uu upper (‘hamlior uf some three yards sejuare, ovratlier cube, tlie 
windows of wlncli are framed with paper in lieu of glass. 

After a meal composed of butter-milk, pillaf, and poached eggs, 
served on a wooden tray, wliich is placed on tiio ground, and 
aroupd wliich, in the absence of chairs, tlic tired wayfarers must 
squat, the Turkisli attendants retire from the room, leaving the 
d/’Mglish traveller and his i>rag(>man to court the repose to wliicii 
their long ride has so well entitled them. - And here we observe 
tliat if ])ragoman or traveller hav^) neglected to bring knives and 
spoons along with tliem, they are under the necessity of following 
the Oriental custom of dipping the fingers of the right hand in 
the dish. 

Now let him sleep who can. It would require indeed much 
fatigue to counteract tlie wakeful iiillueiice of the s\varms of fleas 
that are sure to ])ounce upon the frame of the unhappy stranger. 
The frames of Jjnigomeii arc for the most part impervious to 
such influences, and so the weary hours have in such cases often 
to bo counted, minute by minute, by the ICnglishman, wliose ears 
are only invadeil by the sound of llie deep breathing of the Greek. 

At the first indication of the approach of' day, Greek and Eng- 
lishman are on their feet, and the saddle cup is a cup of tea 
uiiadulterab#d by milk. JVrhaps after hasty ablutions iierformed 
at the village well, the master and the servant resume their 
equestrian journey, feeling no doubt a very strong inclination to 
retrace their steps to Samsiin. 

The scenery pf<;^ents the same rich appearance — nothing can 
.surpass It in natural beauty, but this only tends to make the 
traveller sad, as it raises within him the rcttection that all these 
green pastures and still waters arc turned to no account by the 
indolent and Av^etohed Moslem. The next stage ends at a 
illage called Ladik, and nearly the whole of tho third stage 
lies d*.,oiigh a forest of dwarf-oaks and of gigantic beech trees. 
In the midst of this forest is a fine specimen of tho traveller s 
home — the Caravanserai, wliicli is everywhere to beinet with in 
the East. This range of wood hills strongly reminds one of 
some portions of tlic Appenincs, or of similar scenes in the 
Indian ghauts. The third stage terminates at Ainasia. In 
the neighboiirlibod of thi.s ci{y the ’•‘oads are somewhat more 
like tliuse of oth^r countries, but we despair of biuiig able to 
afford any simile by wliich tho reader might be able to form a 
correct idea of the state of the first portion of this Turkish high- 
way. The scenery now becomes more bleak and rocky, and tho 
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olive and uleamK*i’ are seen no more. Seldom if ever is a liumau 
lial)itation mot with midway between tlie terminations to these 
long stages, for iiT)no but the hermit and the robber would dare to 
dwell alone in the awful solitudes of Asia Minor. 

Woe to the traveller if, tempt(»d^by the brilliant starlight, ho 
determine to reject the shelter of the post-house by night, humble 
though it be. These inounUins are subject to sudden storms, 
awfulness of which can only rightly be conceived by those who 
liave leanit it from experience. 

Amidst utter darkness, tlie traveller has in such a case to trust 
to the sagacity of Ids horse, on whose nock the reins are thrown, 
albeit tliat llie vivid flashes of lightning may render visible the 
while tlie gaping precijiice beneath. In such a storm guides lose 
their way, aihd the utmost vigilance of each one of the paity has 
to be exerted if ho would avoid a separation from the others. 

Those who liave felt what it is to be placed in such circuiii-' 
stances have declared that the feeling of loneliness and helpless- 
ness which cannot fail to accompany them is far more trying than 
any terror winch a storm at sea may excite. A journey througli 
Asia Minor in spring is under any circumstances accompanied 
witli most bitter cold, but such cold is most intensely felt during 
the hours of darkness, wlieu it is pmbably attended by a shower 
of huge hail-stones, each one of which comes down with a force 
almost sufficient to draw blond f rom the cheek. 

Afler such a idglit ride, the Iravellei; in these inliosjiitablo 
lands need look for no comfortable house lor aavollers, according 
to the ideas*of Europeans. Uo mu^ be contented Iro put up 
with tlie accommocktioR of a desolate Vhainbev, and for breakfast 
witli the ever-recurring cliicken, wliich cannot fail to suggest to 
fcho memory the words of Caleb Balderstorie tliat in the East at 
least “ there is walth of poultry.’* Hot tea will prove his 
greatest comfort, and in its absence Turkish coffee 'vill gtv far to 
restore the system to its proper lone. 

Tocat, the second post from Aniasia,'is no less pleasantly 
situated, and tlie vale through which the river called after it flows 
imght vie in natural richness with any vale in Europe ; but from 
this point the traveller must prepare to bid adieu to hedges and 
vines, and must accept instead the bare steppes Oi a higher range. 
Between Tocat and Sivas there is an extensive plain, which 
contains some sixty villages, tlie inhabitants of wliich build their 
houses so as to admit of the roof alone appearing above ground. 
In this plain four villages of the sixty are inhabited by Arme- 
nians, and it is said that in tlie neighbourhood of tlicse four tlie 
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iiulir.'ilioiis of iiuliistry arc far more IVoquoiilly to he mot wiili 
tlian in tlie iKML’lihoiirluxnl ol' a Mo.slom villa . I'lic* drainings 
of tlii> plain ilow into tlio river ol' Tot'at, hut a range oriiills 
ri^es helnnd it, an(T all the streams bohiml iIiI.t range ilow into the 
Kihil-Krinak — the aiieieiit llalws* 

Ou the ne\i plateau stands the c’ly i»fSiv^.s. a pleee t-iinilar t(» 
/t.. ''>ia Jii pi^pnhitiuii, hntoi' groiUer importance lliaii Anuisia, 
riu- river llalvs, snp]ii)sed to bo tlio Pison '.‘f .S.‘‘'i’!)tn(’c, is said 
hy (.'heftiiey to he iisele.ss for tlie aptirpo.ses oj’ navigition on ae- 
eomifc (^fits nx’ky bed and (d* tlio steep descent Igv wliich. it readies 
tlie iui,\ine, hut in length of c(nii>o, and in \«)!:i.!ne, it rivals the 
piiiidiial ri\ers of In the iwighho’iilioi/d (d\Sivas it is 

r, panned h\ (wo Mono .hridgc> huiltintln? Ihnn of two sidco of a 
fi’iaiigh*. Wilhi ! tin* city of hivas iliero are more (»^geets ol’ in- 
terest limn avo ns'ially to he met with i:i jiTiirkirh town, amongst 
them a rechaiot ami an o\tonsivo eemeterv, and throngli tlie town 
an arm of the Ifaly.s (lows. In tlio spring time this city, like 
o\ery ollie.' t»ovn iji '.rmkey, is tiio rcceptado of ;in aln ''st in- 
et>necival)le ainomit (if luml, and the traveller win- piaNents hini- 
lelfin the inarKid-placc siirelieic as el ^ew lie re he threatened 

With demolition hy a p'leh of linngry curs. Soic.e i lea may he 
rornied <ii‘ tlR' iinporlanc(> of this the an -iont eapiiu! of Cap- 
pa. loeia hy tlie fact dial ihore are now no l. wcr than a Liimlivil 
iiios'jUvs williiii it.', w'alls. The great pial’i oa which it slaml.s is 
c^aid to he exuciiiely^fertile, and itar.hr.ii ipasture to ve* t Iier.'s (d’ 
cadhx A \illago ah* tve Sivas, eallod Ydieia^s, iharfegllie highc.-t 
]>uiat of tins road am'ONS the T'aui range. Yv e h ive now traNelled 
a distance of two Iminhed and fifty miles horn h'auenn hy 
tliG roa I, and at the suhlerrancan viiiago of Ydle[::.-s we are 
.six tlniusar.d four knndred and j-’evcnly feel a!»'j\c tlie level of the 
se.'v The following (ignros show tlie lieiglit ofAn^ n-ia, Tocal, and 
Siva.s #esp*eeti\eiy. Ama.sia l,f'7d; To<'at ; S:\a.s 4e‘ 17 'Y 

I'^'rom these figuix \-5 it will be s* ni that tlie hut pogjon of the 
ascent is remarkably* I'tcop, since VelictaL'S bat one stage 
<lislant from .Sivas. Hero for six mmithr^ iT each year tlu; 
mountains are covered wiili snow, and during llu so immtlis the 
inhabitants live ^almost entirely under ground. Put for tlm 
smoke a.scending from tlie cliimnoys a tr:i\ellcr might pa^.s ilio 
village w'ithout kmwing of its oxi.'itence. From this .'■ pot, nolliin;?; 
is vi.^iblc hut snow*. Kango nfier raiu'c of hills appear.: in endlo.' > 
sucei’.'^iiui ; notl.ing can e.-cced liie glory of a suii'aM* or sunset !ii 
tliese mouiitaiiu'’-, imt on the wliolu plcu'^uvahle sensations liy n.» 
means pvetlomiiiale durino* tlu* first portion of tlu' tlc.vvnt iVoi.u 
^oi. Vitj' \M il. 'nu 
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Velicta.ss. Tlie .stago-liorses of Turkey are, luuler the iiukI 
favorable circiunstaiices, but sorry brutes, but when they are 
called upon to curry tlieir burdens over loose snow several feet 
deep, they require no ordinary nrinageuient itnd encouragement. 
All this time the cold is intense, and u(»t even the strongest 
Uussian leather can ^'^revont the wet snow (tom ilndinp its way 
to the traveller’s feet. It is the -work of houi\i to aceoinplisl) ^ is 
descent, and probably ere the plain is gained a tornnit of r.dn 
has added to the misery (d'tlir* hurseuian. 

In the course of this journey several large streams have to be 
crossed, and no bridges save tliohc that have ‘iuv\i veil tlie ^les- 
troyingiiillucnccs of tlie elements for eontiines are ever to be 
mot witli in Turkey, and yet the rivers arc occasion illy swollen to 
Mich an extent by the spring rains tliat no horse can ( ross them 
without the recourse of swimming. should ha\e said, 

liowevcr,that wooilen bridges — a few stems oftroes bound together 
— are occasionally to be met with over narrow cliasms, i)ut tlieso 
are by no means inviting from their appearance. All the sti earns 
south of Yelietass are tribiitari(‘s of tho ri\er Euphrates. Oji tlm 
summit of that range tho waters pait in tliroe dircetions, and are 
carried by the Halys to thcEuxine, by tho Araxes to tho Ca.si)ian, 
and by tlic Euphrates to the Gulf of Persia. Af.or a long and 
tedious gradual descent through a bleak uninteresting district, the 
traveller at length roaches tho bank of the great liver. 'Jho 
scene at this point of tlio road is one* ever to b(* remembered. 
Beyond the river to tbc south and west /-xtend ten thousand 
peaks of varied and striking outlines. Those more distant arc 
covered with snow, and those nearer, as the Min sets behind them, 
arc of every tint of purple, and aic gilded by its rays. A large 
feiTV-boat carries passengers and liorses across, — an opera- 
tion which occupies some considerable time, for the stream 
is broad and rapid, and the rowers, panting widi cx^t i^kunent, 
are coinnellcd to strain every nerve to the utmost. On the 
further side of the river is a villago c'alled Madden. The 
road i'rom Madden to Kharput is along the bank id ono of 
tho mountain tributaries of tho great river. Kharput is situated 
to the left of tlie high road, on the summit of a conical hill, to 
ascend which is the work of two hours. This place is one of tho 
principal stations of the American inissionarh*s of Asia Minor, 
Tho plain of Kharput is one of tlie most fertile in Turkov, as well 
ns (»ne of the most highly cultivated, liodgos and dykes, sur*- 
rounding fields and gardens, aro here to glad tho traveller's eye, 
and hero ihe two roads from Sainsun and Trobi/ond unite in 
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niic to l)uuu(‘ivir. This plain contains some twenty villages, o.ll 
ot* Vvhicli can be seen at one time as the traveller looks (jehiiul 
liim liuring the ascent of the next range on a Ikimh in tlie toj) of 
which is tlie mountain lake of Gcolgik. The scenery on the 
1)01 (lers of this lake, whicli oxtefids for several miles in length, and 
about a mile and a lialf in avcra/c broadtfi, is of a most pccii- 
lAu kind. It bears no resemblance t(i any of the Italian lakes, 
nor is It as to its scenery of the class of the lakes of Switzerland. 
Koeli Marco ii\ the, North of Scollniul can claim nmre kindre<l 
with it. Row after row t>f bills rises round al)0ut it, and the 
I'lirllier distant of tliese arc cmered with snow. I he nearer peaks 
arc rellocted wiili |Hrleci faitliluliiess in llio serene l)o.som of the 
water. No tn>es clothe the sides of tlieso liills. and Qot a vestige 
oflnnnan or of animal life is \isible within roach of the lake, but 
for ail tills the traveller gazing down upon the lovely scene expe- 
rieiKVi^ i\o feeling of dc’Solation, nor would he lia\c trees placed 
on the hill sid<'s nor liumau hal)itations by the shore. The same 
liay brings the tia\(’l!er to still m()rc cxunisite scenery. After 
tra\er-,iiig a long wild glen, wliicli boasts of but one uiliabitanl', 
(a Greek mcrcliant wdio is of use to the Kurds of the mountain, 
and therefore unmolo.sted l)y them,) the traveller finds himself at 
tlio eiitiMin.'O* of the magniiicient pass of Arghana, -Madden. 
^Stajiding enchanted amidst tlie snows tliat guard its nortlieru 
g<it(s ho survoys tlie long c'ctent of hillocks that owe tlioir origin 
to some recent v<^lcanie eruption. .From those as a centre 
a range of liills aflscs that in gradual progression at last 
reaches the snow-covered monnlaiiis that bound the Yie^Y. One 
feature of the xiew is de.serving of c.spccial notice. ft is tlie 
green tint which the surface, of the centre liills exhibits, and 
which gradually gfow's briglitcr until it attains its lull bright- 
iic^s ill tlie immediate neighliourhood of the copper-mines of 
Argh.'iu’a-Mudjlen. Amidst these scenes the Tigris bursts into 
existence. For a wonder tiie Turks have not scrupled to turn to 
account those veins of copper, but true to tlioir national list- 
lessncss, tlu* mines are worked by ;i corn])aTiy of tlicir more 
astute neighbours, the Greeks. liio day’s journey that 
brings the trav<Jler ihroiigli tliis u'iajc.stic i)ass is one of the 
loiiL^cst tliat lie is calh’d up»n to perform in cro.ssing Asia 
Aliuor, le.’t so charTning is the scenery throughout its entire Icngtli, 
that fatigue must press sorely indeed ore it can make itself really 
Iclt. The termination of this day’s journey is at the town of 
Arghana, which is perclicd upon the face of a hill side, rather a 
j'onunou p<‘oition, it w:ouhl s^em, fi*r a Turkish town. To th'j 
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ioaJs to the towi), it ?oonis a peculiarly haial fiito which condiicUi 
him tlutlicr, ibr by tliis time the cattle are wearied out, and 
yet the windiiip road seems iiitcrniiiiable. One more stage over 
aud the liavellcr will have erosstil llic entire breadtli of Asia 
ill or. 

Nu desevijitiou ecu cv.avey any idea of the state of this 
portion oi' tlie road, to Diarbekir in the month oi'jMareh or April. 
'rih 3 wliole plain is a vast swamp, and the Hack is marke<l by a 
I«m :r row oT huge be alders, amidst which the horses ha\e to 
lhauidor enwnnis. 

Here tlie Tigris <>nce more apj)ears, but now iu> more as n 
mounlain torrent. The traveller crosses it by a stone bri<lge 
!rom whicli a ronadi ec.iuewav extends lor .several miles, in Tact tin: 
v/lioio wav t'> niaiT'ekir. This is perhaps the most trying part 
lor the lio5>emaii’:; patience of the whole journev of live hundred 
miles. W hile yoi: far away from it lie beholds before him llic 
g('al <d’ lii'i ]oi)^ iidie, but liiil after liill lias yet to In' crossed at the 
same wc'aih ome pace ore In' can enter its ancient Homan gate. 

Diarbekir, beiier loiov/u under its ohl naiin' of Amida, is a 
]>laeo deserving ol’ move than a passing notice. Gibbon has imnh; 
us familiar with its name and with the prominent po.^ition which it 
tH'cupied during the wav/> of the Komnns and JVr.'siaiis One 
.statement of tl.o hisU/iiau will serve to sliow both tlie imporianco 
ami the strength or' Amide, in the year ‘ of eatr Lord b(KL In 
that jear Laiiades, king* of Hensia, laid Amid, a, and 

deiring the lii^t tiiiee nnmth.s which he passed before its 
wails liflv thou-.ind ol Ids sol<liers perished. They were al~ 
lerwards avenged by tl»e fall of the city and by tlie slaughter 
ol foiirsau'e tin^usind of its inhabitants. It is by no means so 
p.opulous a cily at the present day, but it is diflicult to ascert/^iu 
its real poi’.ulatlon, as each house and each sect cndeah»M's to 
make its numl'cr of inhabitants api)ear small in order to avoid 
the demand.s ( f tho con.scription. No mention is made of this city 
in tlie n'coi\i--. of Trajan’s (lo.sccnt of the Tigris, from wdiich it is 
hnown tlial its ori'pu must date from some time after the second 
century of the Cliristian era. It promises in, these our days 
to rise* once more to its former importance, cliiefly on account 
nf its aflmirabie position on the borders of Syrh\ and Asia Alinor. 
Its lire must depend not only on tlie route which may be 
nllimatelv chosen for the railway that must one day traver.se 
Asiaiic 'furfev, on the encouragement afforded to those who 
'.(‘I'h; nu'i itakc the Work of road and bridge making, and of 
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tlio countiy* 'I hat tho route of the Ti’^vis will he the one ehaseii 
there can now he little doubt. A sin»le ^!;la»uv at tlie advaii- 
tae;es which this route possesses over that td the Euphrates will, 
we should think, ci.iuince inoslbiiien i>n lliis pt/int. 

The Ku[)hratos Hows tliroiioli a do^ert, aiftl not a sinujh' town of 
a. ' importance is to be seen aloin;- its bunks. Where then the 
tialiic to come iVoin that i.s to repay the i‘apit:dj^t ibr the co>t 
oF a thousand miles ol* railway ? JSo one can I'eally lelie\e iLat 
even ir a lailway \vt re established ihrouja'ln ut the enlire lenutli 
oi' Asiatic d’ni key, it could he c\en maintaiiK’d for one year by 
the portion ol‘ the tralilc with Imlia which would i'all to its share 
in live. Ikissenger.^ between Tn^laiid ami India mi^ht prefer this 
overland nmle to that nl the lied ^^ca, but tlio Itesl l^ea w'ould 
still continue to c.iiTy oil’ nine-tentlis of tin* tiaflic between the 
two cotiiilrif >>. 

It is easy imleed for the pnunolers of tlie Ku[)hrates scheme to 
put uptui pa'p*’!' a table ol lii^ures sliowin;j^ wliat they would w isli the 
traffic and the rate of passa<;e by their railway to bo, but at tlie 
same time it is peifectly impossible to n coiu'ile tlicse staleiiicnts 
with stubborn facts and statistics. \\ e know that jiasseiij^cis and 
letters can b^f conveyed fiom lK>ndon to Uombay in twenty-mie 
days, via Marseilles and ivjypt ; hot it is by no means clear to 
ns that il'iMr. Andrew’s scheuii' were carried (*ut, pas^^cngcrs and 
letters would be (aj he says lhe}ynay ho) coii>cyc<.l from London 
to Kurracliec in^luurioon days and twohe ln»iu.- ! 'J'liis hap|>y 
stale of ifiinjxs is, according: to him, to he bunurlit ah.out e\en 
witliont the aid of a railway alomj* the KuphraU.-. Ikisseii'jers are 
to descend the river in a steanier in a mai velionsly short space 
of time, but Mr. Andrew' is not candid enough to draw our atbui- 
li(^ to tlie fact tliat a very much h)iigcr time would bo ncccs.sary 
to ad]tfut of a steamer ascendinj^ the rivtr. A^eain, wliilo lie ex- 
patiates upon tlie many supposed facilities of the valley of the 
JCiipliratcs for tlie construction of a railway, he ivS careful to allow 
ns to liiid out for ourselves the existence of siicli formidable 
obstacles as the Lemloon inarslica. But to do Mr. Aiulrew 
justice, we belieje him to be innocent of any intenlion of deceive 
ing the public. When such iveii as General Chesney lend tlieir 
names to tlio scljcme, Mr. Andrew may he excused for taking 
tlieir word as to its feasibility, audit would be expecting too much 
from luimanity to hope lliat a man who has harped over tlie 
project for thirty years, and whose name is inseparably connocteil 
witli it, should not be blind to its disadvantages, and should not 
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cndciivoiu' l>y every moans to see it carried into execution. Hie 
.sclieiijo liowcvcr Inis hocMi lairly irio<l by every test slioit of 
actual execution, and it lias been liiuiily rejected, as every 
impartial person who thoujvlit of It from the lirst saw it would 
be. It is now admitted that a Tmkish lailway must be made 
to depend not on the trailic between Kni»laud and India, but 
mainly upon the internal trailie orihirkey. Kcepin*^ this axi-.Yi 
in view il follows as a matter of course that tlic flesert line ot tho 
Kuplirates valley must be abandoned, "riiero arc three cordder- 
ations whicli must iiiHuencc men in tho clioico of anotliev . mte. 
A route must be sono-ht for which will provide an outlet on llui 
one hand for llic jnmiucc of tlie rich plains of ^Syria, and on the 
other hand for the corn on the elevated st(‘|>pes of Asia Minor, 
wliich are now left unenitivated solely for uant ()f a market. And 
yet these two considerations must not be al!owe<l to predominate 
over a tliird one of still greater imporiunec. Tho route must be 
chosen with a view to becoming available as an outlet for the 
productions of Persia and the farthest cast. 

A glance at the map of Asia will show that all tlicse con- 
siderations can be urged in favor of a route coinciding with that 
of tlio river Tigris, witli a branch to the Le\ant and a secoml to 
tho Euxino. The latter branch line tVould indeed be' but a con- 
tinuation of llio lino of tlie river, and the point of junction of tho 
main line and tlie Syrian branch line must bo Diarbekir. It 
would tlius, in the event of the ^tablishnlent c>f tliis railway, be- 
come a place of \Try great importance. Even it is the point 
where many routes coiwerge, and for tliis reason a Uritisli 
consulate has been hero established. No other towns on the 
Tigris, save Mosul and Baghdad, can boast of this distinction. 
There arc no serious dillieultios to |>rcveiKt the cstahlisli- 
ineiit of a line of railway from the hanks of the Tigris to lt>c 
coast of the Mediterranean, but it is tar otherwise witk tho 
proposed lino between Diarbekir and Samsun. This project is 
said to be looked upon with great favour at Constantinoiile, but 
had wc not before us the example of those engineers w'lio have 
conneelod Vienna and Trieste by an iron link, we might wiB 
despair of ever living to .see the stupendous ehaiiiM of the Taurus 
and the Anti-Taurus mountains perforated by a succession of 
tunnels connecting railways across the valley.'s tliat lie between 
them. To the traveller riding across tlii.s wild country such a 
])rojec:t must appear in the highe.st degree (juixotical, for often- 
times tho only road is no better than a mere footpath across the 
liills, to make a false stop in which is to incur imminent risk of 
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llie most serious ooiisr(]U(’nft’s. So anMistoinoil aro tlio TurkiOi 
post-ljorsos lo tlie work of crossing lhes(> narrow jutlnvays on 
the Iiill sides, tliat llioy may be iinjiliritly tnistofl even ui)on tlto 
narrowest of tliom ; but still, as (b'ietlie reinarkod of mountain 
travelling in Switzerland, it ^'Xeites one's alarm to see aiu>tbor 
I iding before you along so narrow a track, •ami on so weak an 
-•'.’‘Mnal, and just ou tlie brink of so rugged a puvipice. Yet 
liotwillK'^tanding these dilllcMiIties, we mav [jerclianco li\<‘ lo see 
a railway jiass by tlie base of Moujit Ararat. 

At the bridge near Diarbekir the traveller* enters a new region. 
Theoanli is no lonoer niggardly of ilowers ; violets and roses scent 
the air, and the gardens are gay Aviili il>e blossoms of the peach 
trees. The gardens also boast of tlie \ine, and tlie walnut, and the 
hg, tlie prune, llie mulberry, and the apricot, aim>n^ fruits ; and 
among shrubs, of tlie heatli and the myrtle; and }et this frontier 
town of the famed Mesopotamia Is ui the winter time buried in snow 
to such an extent that it is saiil to be the custom to cross from one 
house to nnollier in tlie narrow streets from the window of the 
upper stories ! The inliabitants are tlius enabled to lay by a 
plentiful supply of ice for consumption during the lour hot 
montlis of summer, when tlic boat is said to be excessive. 
Diarbekir is^oiie of tlio principal piuiits of remle/.vous for leturn- 
ing pilgrims on tlioir way to their homes from Mecca and 
Jerusalem. A motley crowd pours from its gates at .sunset 
towards the cliiof place ol’coucoursg, the Turkish cemetery, in wliich 
there are .so mai]lj’ tcynbs lliat it would s^em to lia\o heen imed 
tlurisig centuries. In that eiwd the American Missionary mav 
bo seen rubbing shoulders with the mpucino lather attired in his 
viissct garb. In tliat crowd may be seen, literally, rarlliians, and 
Modes, and Klan^ite.s, and tlie dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
.ludea, and Cappadocia, in Conlus, and Asia. Diarbekir is a 
perfect " lb)man iortilied town. 8eventy-two flanking towers 
[u'otrude from its walls. J'he chief o!>jeet of attraction within 
the walls of the city fs the great iMos<|ue, mentioned by fllbbon, 
w hich exliil)its at once various styles of architecture. 

The traveller has no need to proceed any further on his journey 
on horseback. It is usual to clesceiid the river from Diarbekir on 
a raft, wliicli is \ery easily coiii^ructed by means of brushw ood and 
a few inflated skiiis. At the traveller's jihicc of destination tho 
brushwood is throwm away, aud tho raftsman packs the skins on 
his back, and walks home with them along the bank. This 
m(»de of travelli.iig is in c\ory respect tho roverse of that bithorti) 
pursued. Deneath the glowing sun of Arabia, as tlie raft glides 
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tlo'vn tlif f^tivani, tlio travdlor tlio dohr fay all tlic 

tlay Tlif \Ic\v is hoiiiuloJ (ni tlio cast by tlu? distant 

sjH»w-ca[)[)0(l luouiitains of kiinlisUn, and on cadi side llic banks 
are given and are covered widi wild ilowers. At sonic points of 
llio river tlic S'vnery is rather iinpi^sing, but its inll elTeet is lost 
in Ciniso<iuonee oF the \ivi<l impression li'l’t upon tiio traveller's 
mind by llie majestic sc*eiH‘rv (»f liic 'Jaiirns ; at all places, ]m\- 
ever, it is enjoyable, and ibr the lir.^l lew days this inode of 
progressing is a wdeoine change from the slow pace of the post- 
horse. Atniglilthe raft is moored on tlio hank, and tlio wanderer 
has to seek slieikr from the night di'W in the abode of some 
luimblo villager. 

'llie first village of any si/e below Diarbckir is Uassan - 
kef. 'J ho people hero live in eaves cut out in the rocks on ]>otli 
sides of the stream, in tlie midst of which are some ruins i»i' 
a liridge wliieli once oonnecteil tlie two sides, liclow this 
place, at the distance of a few miles, are tlie ruins of an old castle 
which stand in the midst of a pleasant garden. I’liis castle, like 
every other object on these banks, no doubt appears smaller than 
it really is from the ( eiUre of the stream, for the river is very 
broad, and the hlgb banks appear small in consequeiiee. U is 
only when men or cattle (’an be coinjiared with trees a*nd buildings, 
tliat tlie latter are justly weighed in tlie traveller\s estimaiion. 
At times the stream forces itself between two narrow ivck<, and 
then again assumes the appeai^ncc uf'a lake, being ]»robal)ly 
b(jundcd on the further end by a similar wall. For the 

mo&t ])art tliesc banks arc unv.ooded, but this is not the case 
lliroughout tlieir entire length, and for tlie most part trees arc to 
be found on the jMosopotamian side of the stream. 

JJeibre starting fiwnn J)iarbckir it is necessary to lay in a 
stoelc of provisions which will la.st until the traveller ivaclo’s 
Niiievclr, a voyage of from four to six days in the spring tiiim, and 
(d‘ more than twice as many in tlie autumn. Situated at the con- 
fluence of the 'J'igris and tlie .lezeer, stands Jezireli. it is a 
peninsula, and the tra\cller who may wish to visit it must be 
conveyed aer<>ss tlie Jezeer on tlie sliouldors of his raftsman. 
Thi.s was once a I'amous place, amt its history will bo Ibiuid in 
ancient liistorics under the nanuv of liazebde. I'lic ruins of 
Jc/livh are by far tlic finest of all the ruins on jhc Upjier Tigris, 
and below tlvis point stands the one remaining arch of the last 
M bridge seen during ihe tle.scent. After tliis there is no more 
uAo fi'CtUKi'v, am! the traveller, thorouglily tired of liis mon(»toiious 
^xi.sleiice, is imi sorry to roadi Mosul, This place is familiar to 
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thu Knglisli HMilor, ainl it would bo a waste of time on our part 
to pause to describe it. On the left bank of tlie river are the 
very inouiuls from wliich have been cxhuincfl tlioso splendid 
monuments of the arts and customs of ancient Nincvoli which 
now adorn our national Museiuu. From Mosul to liaghdad the 
I’igris is a magniiicent stream, enlarged asT it progresses hy the 
tributary waters of the upper and lower Zab, and the other 
drainings of the mountains of Kurdistan. The banks arc a rieli 
jungle, that might produce crops, equal to tiioso of any part of 
Asia. Ill these regions the air is the purest in the world, and the 
sky, whether hy night or hy day, is the bluest and clearest that 
the eye of man can look on. In the course of the three or four 
days that must lie parsed between ^fosul and Jhiglulad, several 
large rafts arc seen lloating down tlio stream, laefen with the 
produce of the desert and the rich wilderness, for the market at 
I'aghdad or some more distant phice. At niglit a strange party 
ivS oftentimes encamped beneath those briglit stars that excitcil 
in the breasts (»f tlie Chaldeans a desire to* fathom that strange 
lure with which tin y supposed them to bo connected. Hero may 
the traveller, unv(‘rscd perhaps in the tongue of tlio Arabians, 
catch occasionally the word ‘ sufiik,’ as the wary merchants seek to 
gain assurante IVom whom they can that the dreaded chief of the 
KShammar is not likely to break in rudely upon their enjoyment 
\)\‘ tile })ipc of peace and the cup of unsugared coffee. Strange 
beings arc thus sometimes brought togetlier, glad to obtain and 
alfurd some mutual sficurity. The night breeze bonds tlie slondcr 
ti>ps of the slight trees behind them, and at the rustling of the 
leaves or the barking of a dog, tlie revellers hold their breath and 
turn tlieir dark faces towards the quarter whence danger is appre- 
hended. Only oiie,morc villago*before rcacliing liaghdad is worthy 
of the traveller's attention. It is Tokreet, the birth-place of Sa- 
ladm. ,When we say that this place is deserving of the traveller’s 
attention, we mean that it is so to the Englishman, as being the 
native town of tlie magnanimous foe of Cmur de Lioii. There is 
n(»tliing pcciiliaily remarkable in the bare high banks of the 
broad river opposite the town, or in the aspect of tlic solitary 
palm tree which stamls on one of them, and which is the first tree 
of the kind wliich the raft passes during the descent. A host of 
men amuse or occi^\v themselves by ))addling up and down the 
stream, and as their turbaned heads areaioim visible above water, 
those swimmers have a most peculiar aspect. The town is a 
collection of miserable Arab huts or houses arranged in streets. 
There is in a street close to the river a conVe-house, kept hy a 
VOL. YIL— NO. IL 40 
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green tnrbane«l Hajee, \vlnch of course occupies in the consiJer- 
ation of tlie Bcduiiis a position similar to tliat wliicli colfec-honses 
of more ])vetensions hold in tlic estimation of more civilised 
beings. Tiie coftbe-hoiise of Tckreet has at least tlie merit of 
being what it professes to be, for coffee is the only beverage obtain- 
able in its salons, an'd of this one drink, tl»e llajee is called upon 
to distribute tiny enps from morning till nigiit without inter- 
mission. It is probably as well that no more exciting liquor is 
obtainal)le, for as a general rule the frequenters of this and simi- 
lar coffee-houses are armed with pistol and dagger. Not long 
after quitting Tekreet the raft is involved in the centre of the 
current, which parts witli it no more until it has bronglit its 
living freight into the midst of a forest of date palms, through 
whicli tlie Hp-is flows for several miles immediately before 
entering tlio city of the Caliphs. At the bridge of boats at 
liaglidad, the river is one-eigbth of a mile in breadth, and from 
Baghdad downwards its average breadth may probably be set 
down as tlie same until its point of junction witli the waters of 
the Kuphrates. In former da 3 's a bridge across it connected 
Seleucia with Cteziphon, eighteen miles below Baghdad, lliver 
steamers now ascend the river as far as to the last named city, 
and as passengers in one of them wc end our iinagii'iary pilgrim- 
age from tlio Black Sea to the l\)rsian Gulf. The river steamers 
take us to Margliil, throe miles above the town of Bussora on the 
81iat-rl-arab — the Tigris and the JiupliVates united. To tliis point 
large vessels may ascend, so it is unnccessai^/ to pursue the Tigris 
route any farther. 

From the foregoing meagre sketch the reader will, wc trust, 
liavc perceived at least one important fact, viz!, tliat tlie river 
Tigris flows for a great distance throiigli lands which are in tlie 
highest degree deserving of being cultivated. Its flow is not 
subject to the same precarious influences which regulate that of 
the Euphrates, and the tribes wlio make its neigh bourliood tlicir 
dwelling plage are not guilty of frequently interfering with 
travellers ; at least so says Sir Henry Kawlinson, who can boast 
of an intimate acquaintance witli tlie country. 

There are it is true occasionally some instances brought to light 
which induce some men to withliohl their ready credence from the 
latter assertion. In the honorable rivalry of c;iir allies and our- 
selves to secure the exhumed tropliies of Nineveh, it would appear 
from tlie following circumstance, which lias been related to us on 
credible authority, tliat the Arabs took a considevablo amount of 
interest. 
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A large raft, laden witli sculptured slabs which belonged to tho 
Fraich, was attacked by a party of* Arabs sonic two hundred miles 
below Baghdad. These wild sons of the desert* caring little for 
the winged bulls, drovo their spears into the inflated skins, and 
consequently bulls and raft woiit together to the bottom. Some 
time afterwards an Arab Sheik was tho gue^t of an Englishman 
at Baghdad, and in the warmth of friendship ho communicated to 
him the iatelligoiicc that he had taken the chief part in tho above- 
mentioned laudable exploit. “ WJiat evil had the Ercncli done 
to you ?” said tlie Englishman. “ None whatever,’* answered tho 
Sheik, “ but the Eiiglish arc my^friends, and 1 knew very well 
that they wished that none but they slioiild becotuo possessed 
of tlie stones of Nincveli, and so,” &c. It is to bo hopc^l that 
Omar Pasha may be able to bring sucli gentlemen to more liberal 
iileas on tlie siilqect of displaying friendsliip towards tho British. 
The question of the security of a line of telegraphic wire tlirough 
Asiatic Turkey very recently ])roYoked a voluminous correspon- 
ilenco in tho Times^ and it is remarkable that while both sides 
argued tlie qi*c^slion in all its bearings, both took it for granted 
that the line, if it sliouhl ever be made, should be made along the 
route which we have indicated. The original route, in favour of 
which some \fcrsons argued with so much pertinacity a few years 
ago, has now witli the consent of all been abandoned, we trust for 
ever. Tho Tigris route, too, has been abandoned, at least as 
respects any immed|ato undertaking, for it lias been definitely fixed 
tliat tho first line of^ wire connecting England with Jlindustaii 
shall 1)0 la'id down along the route which is now followed by tho 
great majority of those who perform tlio journey from England to 
India, and which would seem destined to outlive victoriously all 
the attempts that Jiave at ditferent times been set on foot with a 
view to overturning it. But the Tigris route has in its very 
nature tiio essence of vitality. It is tho offspring of the natural 
desivo implanted in the bosom of man to mako tho most of the 
fair world he lives in ; and altliough tho Arab may for a time be 
permitted to carry on liis system of petty robbery on tho one hand, 
and tho polite Persian may be siifferred to continue in the belief 
of his own great^iess on the other, yet the day is drawing nigh 
when the irresistible force of* progress and example will sweep 
away before it even sucli obstacles as Asiatic Turkey now presents. 

One view of the siiliject deserves to bo kept in mind. Each 
nation is but too apt to take into consideration only such things 
as affect it as a nation. Were wo not the rulers of India, perhaps 
few of us would care to irquiio minutely into the condition 
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a country which lies between us anti ouv chief possession. The 
interest whicli the sufferings of fellow-Christians at the hands’ot 
Turkish masters fail to excite in us, is ([iiickly put in motion by 
the hint that the question of the future of Turkey nearly affects 
our own future in the East. That it does so tliere can be little 
doubt. Although w6 may never live to sec the present overland 
route superseded, yet there are other ways in which the Turkish 
question may most deeply affect us. 

News travels fast in the East, and, unlike a rolling stone, it 
adds to its substance as it proceeds. The fortress of Kars is but 
a third-rate military post even fijtf the East, but who can deter- 
mine the amount of influence wTuch the fall of Kars may not 
have had upon subsequent events in the East ? Wliat to us at 
home appeared a glorious defence, we luivc rcastm to believe 
was far otherwise represented throughout the length and breadth 
of Asia. 

If the Persians were capable of representing tlm action of 
Khushal) as a brilliant triumph of their nation, we may readily 
believe that their fertile imaginations found enough in the sur- 
render of Kars to justify them in giving out that the English had 
sustained a second Afghanistan campaign. The thought of the 
riven banner of England may have excited strange th^jiighis in the 
breasts even of our own subjects in India, ami it is by no moans 
improbable that many a bloody scene might never have been 
enacted, but for the tales that were carried to India by the mouths 
of pilgrims who passed through the bazars where the story of the 
fall of Kars was for long the chief topic of discourse. And if we 
admit that the fate of the small* fortress of Kars may have had its 
influence in this manner upon the welfare of the British Empire, 
wo must admit also that the internal conditio^ of Asia Minor is 
by no means a thing of no moment to the British, even apart from 
the question of a Turkish route to India, for Kars is oriiy,(i dis- 
tance of eighty miles in a direct line from tho sea, ami had there 
been a road made over tliosc eighty miles at the time of the war 
with Russia, Kars would never have fallen. Bad roads, the 
utter al>senco of tho ordinary means of internal communica- 
tion, is the great drawback of the Sultan’s dominions in 
Asia. For want of them tlie Sultan cannot enforce his authority ; 
for want of them his tax-gatherers cannot collect his revenue ; 
for want of them his subjects remain sunk in ignorance and bowed 
down by poverty. 

In atleniptiug to Bkctch tlus condition of ** a portion of Asia 
Alinor, we hau* raid hothiiv^bt the lawless vagrants for whose 
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bcnolU we occasionally find a gallows erected in lonely spots by tlic 
way side ; nor of the parties of victims of the conscription wliicli 
we are sure to encounter in such a journey ; nof of the dress of 
the pef)plc ; nor of the interior or exterior of the wooden houses ; 
nor of the ruins wliicli are scattered over Asia Minor; nor of the 
Kiiropcan settlers in Asiatic Turl Qy ; nor of tlio utter neglect of 
the law whicli admits Christians there to e(|ual privileges witli 
Malioniclaiis ; nor of tlic efforts of those missionaries who tread 
in the footsteps t)f Henry Martyn ;,nor of the ])rodiictions of the 
country ; nor of its customs or language. All these subjects 
wouU demand a volume to themselves ; nor, of we mistake not, will 
they long remain iiuliecded by the nations of Kiiroj)e, for the time 
must sot)n arrive wlieii great changes will take place in the 
condition of the OUoinaii Empire. Human endurance? has its 
limits, and thu wretched shepherds and peasants of the Proviiii|?s 
will soon no longer possess the means, even if tliey retain the 
will, of ministering to the luxury of effeminate Pashas who love 
to spend their ill-guttcm lieaps of gold within the walls of Stamboul, 
The national religion oI Turkey lias in several instances recently 
been brought into contact with tlic religion whicli binds together 
the other nations of Europe. The massacro of Jeddah is still 
fresh in 6ur nuunory, and since ‘oral talcs travel .with such rapidity 
througliout the boundless East, it is to be hoped that the talc of 
the downfall of the Christians of Jeddah will be vspeedily followed 
by an equally impressive tale of vengeance on their murderers. 
Yet notwithstanding; this and other instances of Maliometcan 
bigotry in’ Turkey, wo firmly believe that amongst tho upper 
classes at least Mahometanism is fast losing its hold. 

Each Friday still witnesses a long train of nobles and states- 
men proceeding towards tlie Mosque, but yet many of tliose who 
go for appi^arancc sake arc in their hearts convinced of tho truth 
of Christianity — if not as a heavenly religion, at least as a great 
moral inUuence. Whatever ignorant men in the Provinces may 
think ot the power of tlio miglity Sultan over his vassals of 
Franco and England, tlie Pashas at least can see Britisli vessels 
in ilic liosphorus, and can form their own conclusions as to the 
relative prosperity of Great Britain and Turkey. Some of tliem 
now send their sons to bo educated in Europo, and it is much to 
be hoped that tho .young men of the rising generation may carry 
with them to Asia a higher tone of morality than that which 
regulates the conduct of the Pashas and Kaimakains of our day. 

Few Engliblnneu’caii conceive to what a low ebb that morality 
has sunk, and those wl'o arc best informed on this point arc 
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they who most wonder that Turkey lias not long since fallen to 
pieces. If any measure can prevent such a catastrophe, it surely 
is the estahlisluAent of roads and bridges, and the means of 
internal communication, since peace and the administration of 
justice and the influx of energy .and money must follow as a 
natural conse(iuence. 

The land that once occupied tlie most important position on tlie 
earth is still the same beautiful fertile land. There are those 
wlio have wandered over it who -think that all traces of the Garden 
of Eden have not been swept away by tlie flood. Many a treo 
grows by the source of the Euphrates tliat is pleasant to the eye 
and good for food ; Mount Ararat still stands firm as when tlio 
Ark rested upon its summit; the mighty Tigris lias known no 
material change since the day when the sou of Amiitai belicld 
frmfi its banks the exceeding great city of three days* journey 
wnose doom ho was sent to announce ; and no chango sliall the 
mighty Tigris know until the day when the nion of Nincvcli arise 
in judgment to condemn the generation that repented nut at the 
preacliing of Him who is greater than Jonas. 
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Art. Vf.~CARTER’S GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 

Geological Papers on Western India, including Oulc/t, \%ul, and 
the East Coast of Arabia ; to which is appended a (Summary 
of the Geology of India generally. Edited for the Govern- 
ment by Hknry d. Cartkr, Assistant Surgeon, II. C. S., 
Bombay. Bombay; 1857* 

This work was undertaken at the instance of Lord Elphinstonc 
by Dr. Carter, one of the most distinguished of the pioneers of 
Indian geology. It was intended to serve as a hand-book of Hio 
geology of Western India in particular, with the view of accele- 
rating tlie development of its mineral resources. For this purpose 
the work will be of inestimable benefit. Tlie practical metallur- 
gist in tills country will find it at once a torch and clue amid 
the dark and mazes of geological formations to the metal veins he 
seeks; and the nunt being freed from all liazard, a double gain will 
accrue — negatively by the avoidance of unproductive deposits, and 
positively by more p»’omptly tracking rich lo<lcs to their lair. So 
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divorso are the conclitiop.s under which ores exist, that a thorough 
familiarity with its ge«)logy is an essential prerequisite to the 
full development of the latent mineral force of iiny new country ; 
so shufflod is the pack, that a random venture is nearly always 
bankruptcy, whereas tlic la\^sof the game, if digested and kept, 
will always point whore the trumps outcrop, •or at least warn from 
whence to stand aloof, yucccss for tlio future will not tremble 
on the cliances of a speculation, but be certified by demonstration. 
Thus in tlic humbler as in the nobler acquisitions of the human 
mind, knowledge is, as it wore, foreknowledge, science, prescience. 

To those also concerned in railways, agriculture, and artificial 
irrigation hy canals or Artesian wells, in this country, an acquain- 
tance with its peculiar structure is highly necessary, if they would 
quickly and safely reap the interest of tliclr labours. The com- 
pletion of the llore Ghat tunnel has been delayed much beyond 
the period first anticipated, owing to the shafts sunk from 
above It having been obstructed by a sheet of adamantine trap not 
allowed fur in the calculations of the engineer. It has to be en- 
tirely mined, therefore, irom its ends. l^)ssil)ly a searcliing iincsti- 
gatiou of the geology of the district might not have obviated the 
mishap; the reverse, however, is more probable. Thus dues the 
geologist aiJtlio miner, the navvy, and the farmer ; the theorist, the 
empiric ; science, art; to repeal the burden of those prelections 
which the enterprising Mechanics’ Institute of this island basso 
laudably catered fojr the instruction of its members and the gene- 
ral pubiic through tl’i) past year. 

Hut the uses of this book will not bo economical only. It has 
long been urgently required by all students of Indian geology. 
Few arrive in this country with much knowledge of geology, 
and to no othgr science arc they likely to bo so mucli 
loinpcllcd. Not being native to, nor colonised in India, 
tlierojs no genuine “society” out of its Presidency towns — no 
“ life.” The mass of Eiiglishineu are but encamped in India, 
and if near temples 'and caves, or amidst the cities of extinct 
powers, or a luxuriant vegetation, tlio mind, thrown on its own 
resources, may fill the leisure from official work with antiquities, 
tittle-tattle politics, botany, and history, and in proportions 
varying according to the sj^^citic proclivity of different per- 
sons ; but if oi> a bare desert, in an upstart station, there 
is no alternative between unmitigated idleness or geology. But 
how bewildering this pursuit to tlio tyro in India! The striking 
formations — laterite^i kunker, regur — arc scarce deigned an 
askant glance in the English manuals. The three together are 
never mentioned in any one of them. On a map nothing would 
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appear easier than the fitmly of the great trappean overdow wlm li 
extends from IJombay to Nagpore, and from .lielgaum to Gwalior; 
yet, in sucli a tai1\p portion of it a^s tho IJcema Tarai, its enigmas 
at every turn in a cross-country ride or stroll, hafllc even an oldster 
unread in Indian papers. To turn to other formations, — who 
without a knowledge of the suggestions of ])revious observers 
could piece that topsy-turvy of sandstone and limestone in tho 
l)oa]}ofthc Malpurba and Gulpurba, wedged between tlie basaltic* 
region of Sykes and tlicgranitcMclaiul platform in Scnithern India? 
No cause has so much retarded tiic advance of the knowlodgci of 
geology in India as tlio ignoranep o( its cultivators of eaelj 
other’s labours, and of all that previous encpiirers liave already 
accomplished. 

Dr. Carter has performed a most important service to tlio cause 
of science in bringing together in one voliuno so many valuable 
papers bearing on the Geology ol‘ India, which hitherto have 
been scattered through the transactions of learned societies, or in 
journals of such limited circulation that they may for the 
most part bo said to havo been unknown to* all but tin* 
oiitliusiastic and devoted exphorers of the attractive science which 
they illustrato. 

Wo must proceed, however, without fartlicr preface, to lay l)eforo 
our readers a sliort analysis of Dr. Carter’s labours; anything 
boyond tliis we must defer to some future occasion. 

OUW Mdamorphic Rocks , — Primitive granite has nowliero 
been demonstrated in India, and Dr. Career’s bummaiy of tlie 
groups of Indian rocks commences with the most ancient of 
the stratified formations — the older motamorpliic rocks — as 
contradistinguished from a newer scries existing in India. I’he 
members of this series are gneiss, a compound of felspar, quartz, 
and mica, in layers, — stratified granite in fact ; mica scliistc, or 
mica and quartz rock, often passing into clay and micaceous slate ; 
chlorite schiste, synonymous in geology with talc schist, and always 
passing into mica schiste and potstonc ; hornblende scliiste, a 
compound of hornblende and felspar, generally slaty, but often 
compact, and then forming lioniblende rock, corrcsj)onding with 
greenstone ; quartz rock, an aggregate of quartz grains, but 
sometimes compact; mica, and. chlorite slate,* being kuninar 
aggregates, respectively, of clay and mica, and of clay and chlorite, 
a mineral closely allied to talc; clay slate, or argillaceous schiste ; 
and grunnlur limestone. 

Tliis group is distributed tliroughout the Carnatic, M\sore, 
llytlrahad, the Cirezys, Kuttack, the states to the soutli-wcst 
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ol* IVngal, and in llio Wostvni f’ro.Nid.enty ionns a bantl \\liich 
slreU'liOi* from l:Jarod'.\ to al>o\»^ Jc)i)‘»rc, bot'ACon the aruiilaceous 
sand^'-toiK’S and limestones to the of tlio i;sear. ha^.ahn: Iract 
ami Marwiir. rork.-> are fVeoneullv wiiRvl l;V tlmsc of 

tlm secondary granltie or ]diitofti(! se^n-s, i\^ .'ion in ihe nneiss 
:il)<)Ufc IJarod.!, Kajinaliah and in the Xoi thern*Cin-ars ; ainl il is l>y 
this that they are lo be tlistingnishid iVom tho^o of the newel 
inciainorphic seri(s. 

J’J\ cm where j^aineis arc foiiml ii> lln‘ ^noiss and e'»nintlmn, and 
luTvl in Southern Indda, (I onet' are ai>o (hiiml ni tlu' elil>»ri{.o 
schistc of tile Southern .Maliratta (\«nnlrv ; in the liorn- 
blende schis^e of the* same distrlel, Sih'cnl.ir h«rinaiiio is khi- 
tained in the i;neisSj cs[i eially at Malw.oi, ontln* Mahil»ar fV-.i.'-i ; 
chromate ol iron in hornbknnle at Kai|H.i*. Ir'»n, 

eOj)[{(*r, ami lead, in thetjuinz ef •Jn* Sonllann Aiahraila <Jonntry, 
Iron Ole is abo found in the ilay slaU ol the Sondiein Mahvatta 
(aninlry ; jilnnibie^o in tin,* h.cd- m';iv Cmhlajiah) and j^old in the 
iron sand ol' the eimr-AS of th<^ lenniiii;' from the Kn]>])nt- 

tj^odn liilhs ; ]astl\, tin o\i‘t^ in t!;e* ni’n*! ‘S on t!ie baiik.-s of the 
llarsakar, near raianee,v. h'lom Ib.dhi to Alwar, and h< tw(-eu Ain ec*r 
and Oodeypore, all tin* liiHs <aro eomiiOMal of ipiuil/. roe!:> whlto, 
violet, orev, firown. and red. Ida' lid^s about Ajmeve are ((uiie 
da/diinj; fioin their eiiornions nnoses of \itreons io>0 «)U*ii‘iZ. 
Two hills near Maunjion^ on the SuK.o.nhnr rain^i*, at a di'^ianvo, 
sa\s Danolelield, .ri's«*mblo snowy ]>(*<•!.>, bcino eomno-a'd of 
iJiilHant vdiiU‘ larn.* rt'stine. on a tra< t ul’ '-kite. In the S>irh' 
ern Mahratta ( 'ountry manv hills are ere-^ledi In a most stiilnng 
manner with lin!]ml qn ut/., {imu the arinito on their thinks 
liaving dccajcd o!h Imeulllie or hlaek nun Ido” is found 
einhedded in tlio mountains about Lake JJcerporc, whicli arc 
fo^'ined of ijiiarU sjianejed thickly with ^oldc ii mica. In iee;ard 
lo the “ granular limestom^t” the author statoj, that it is by no 
means snbs.tanti,ited tlial they arc connected with the older 
me^auiorphic strata, owing to tlio mctamor])hosis much ol the 
oolitic limestone of India has underp'onc from the effects of 
volcanic eir'.i.?ions. 

Stamdanj PUdmiir Ih.rhs , — Tliero are tlirc'C grmipsof secondary 
plutonic rocks in India. First the granitic or fols[>atliie, as granite, 
ibniul especially ahont llydrahatl, and veluing the old nietamorphic 
rocks ; protogono, a ovaiii^e in whicli green talc replaces mica ; 
syonilo, a granite m whicli hnvnblemle is tlio substitute for mica; 
pegmatile, a granite from which miiui is absent ; syenitic granite, 
a granito containlngdiornDlende as w'ell as mica. hose hist fom 
voi.. Vll.— NO. ii, 41 
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are the prevailing forms of the granitoid rocks of the Ncilghcrriea 
and of the south of the l^eniiisula. They are celebrated for the 
large size and beautiful ilesli colour of their felspar crystals, Avhicli 
frequently prevail over the other components. At yeveriulroog 
the cryslals are two iuclios long. ^ In the granite ol Uoan, near 
Dharwar, th.ey are dark red, and are veined with quartz, and coU' 
tain eavitios idled with gr#*en talc. The S(»nthern Mahratta granite 
soinctiuu\s consists of merely quartz and felspar, often of the 
latter alono. The f(ucgoing ‘rocks are met with also in llie 
Aravalli rai'.gc ; about Nagpore, whereithas burst through overlying 
sandstone: and at Ying(uhi, where it limits the trap effusions of 
Western India, and tlicnce southwards and eastwards fornjs the 
grand .secondary ])iulouic network of the Peninsula,” till at 
CWioriu it cmuIs in a bluff ]>eak or cape 2,000 feet high.” These 
rocks, besides \eiuing tlio older metamorpliic, are tliemselvos vein- 
ed by trnppeau eiuptioiis. The other fclspathic granites, leptynite, 
a granite uitli large folspars in a line base; eurito, a granular 
granite ; and [)orpli\Ty, a variety containing large felsjiar r-rystaks 
embcflded in an ordinary granite base, are but .seldom met with. 
The last is only mentioned as occurring as a dyke through gneiss 
near tlie “ northern Mdly-port of the fort of tSeringapatain, near 
to which Tippoo was killed.” It contains numerous crystals of 
tourmaline. Of tlie diallagie plutonie rocks, the basis rd’ which 
is diallage, a mineral the hornblende family, euphotide, a 
mixture of Labrador feUpar and granular di.dlage, is alone met 
with in India, and that near Bangalore, end containing much 
quartz. Diallagie rocks are abundant, however, along the south- 
east coast of Arabia, wdiere with serpentine, a rock containing 
diallage and much magnesia, and diorite, they represent the tiaps 
of India. The eocene strata of Arabia have been deposited con- 
formably, on diorite and serpentine, ^nd then raised by^ volcanic 
action. 

Lastly, of the liornblende secondary pdutonic rocks, containing 
principally granular hornblende, or augite ; diorite, or greenstone, 
or dolc*rito, composed of hornblende, or augite, and felspar in 
grains, exists in the Soutliern Maliratta Country, and at the “ big” 
and ‘‘little mounts” at Madras, where it is called “old trap,” al- 
though the diorite at present under consideration diflors fro^n trap- 
pean diorite “ in being of a coarser structure, eibtirely crystalline, 
“in presenting no vesicular cavities,” “ no zeolitic minerals,” “no 
amorphous eartn,” “ ami if anything embedding talc, mica, or 
garnets.” It occurs chiefly, too, in dykes, and seldom overlies 
other rocks. Dr. Carter remarks that it is perhaps worth re- 
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mcinbering, tliat tlie only part of India wlioru liornbleudie rocks 
approaching to those of the bouth-east roast of Arabia havo 
been noticed, is in the neighbourhood of calLari^)US ])uls, belong- 
ing to the lower cretaceous and upper oolitic systems, and these 
again have only been notic^tl in the southern p;ut of the 
Peninsul.i between l^ondlchcrry mid Tllchil^>poly. “^May we,” lie 
asks, “ Infer from this that the occuircucc ol iLlso lucks in such 
prevalence on the coast of Arabia has been influenced by the 
presence of the great calcareous beds there, and tliereforo that 
neither one nor the other liave existed in the greater part of 
India?” Clirumato of iron is found in it near Trichinopoly, 
and asbesrus and tale blato at JSalem, whore the diorite is 
veined with magnesite. Like the granite, the greenstone rocks vein 
and dyke tlie metnmorphic strata almost ever} where* and coming 
after the foimer vein them also, and are in their turn cut through 
by the trappcaii rocks. 

Cmnlrinn and l^ibirian Hocks ? — “We now,” says the author, 
“ come to a period which followed the eruption of soino at least 
of the red felspathic rocks,” and during it \se must cxjiect to find 
the debris of liio metamovpliic rocks, togiaher with that of the 
granite^ which broke tlirongh them, and forming’ se([uc'iit sedi- 
mentary de[Tosils. Such a series of stratifications, existing in 
tiic Curruch)u)re and Jlajmahal hills, liave been described by 
l)\\ ]\I‘Cl<‘llajKl, provisionally under the head of Cambrian and 
Ibiluriaii rocks. The old red sandstone (/f d’lelland is a con- 
glom('rate^undcrlyin£i> coal in tlie iiajm.dial distiict. 

Oolitic Rocks. — Tlie oolitic .<Jeries, both in an economical 
and a geological point, is tlie most impmtanl group in In- 
dia, as among its members^wo find coal, iron ores, litln)gra- 
pliic limestone, aiml by metamorphosis marlile, above all the 
diamond beds ; and it abounds in tlic most interesting of the 
fossilr^ yet found in India. The system presents three members. 

Cirst, the so-called Tara sandstone of Dr. Carter, iilontical 
witli the old red sandstone of APCldland and the new red 
samkstone id’ Franklin and Jacqiiemont. Dr. Carter’s name is 
derived from tlie Tara Ghat, which, about ten miles from Mir- 
/apore, leads ftom the alluvia of the Ganges to the sand- 
stone of Bundelki'nd, It •is composed of fine grains of 
quartz, held tog<?thcr by an argillaceous cement of varying 
intensity, so that tlio rock varies from a friable to a compact stone, 
capable of use fbr avchitectiiral purposes. At Tara Ghat the 
deposit is at least 900 feet thick, and towards the summit passes 
into argillaceous laynvs of green and red colours alternating. It 
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yit'Ids no iossiN, iiiul no minerals b^voiut llie red oxide of iron, 
v.'hn'li colours ir. Tlio Tara sandstone is also present in tlie 
Hajinalnd distriot, in the form of coarse congloniorate ; in 
tSo'itlieru fndiii ; and it ju’obably undoilios tlie laminated senies 
ot ( I rant in Cuteb. Dr. ('arter <‘*dls llio next inejn'oers of tlm 
series tlie Kattra sliak's^ IVoin the K.itlra (ihat leading from the 
tirsi to tlie sectmd platomi ul Dnndclkiind. It is the clay shit<3 
formation id’ Yo\.'!ey, the argil). iceoiis liiiK*s!i>i :0 oi’ Malculmson, 
anil the laininatcil series ile'tcrihed l)y (Jrant ns existing in 
Cutcli. These sliah's arc di\ ided into the slndcs proper; lime- 
stijne; and coal. The nIuiKs jn*<»}»er coii'-ist oi' indiiratCki laminar 
clay, cf :iil <-olonrs; and according <o its ailmixtures donominatial 
ealcareotis, hitiiminous, ic. &c, d'hey inItM'stiatil'y \\ith the i^tlter 
momiicrs ul tin? .sC‘ries. At tlio cav ai!e of the Kanj river, in 

Uniii’tdkniid, is ^en n a ^eri^s, j^ays Kranlvlin, i.f saiulstinie inter* 

.stiMtilied with slate clay IldO hvt tltii-L. In tlic shah'S north of 
J011ii’hi)(-;)V, savs Di. Ilia lley, is thci^nly pLsiXMviuM'e I lound iui- 
jjri'ssion ; f)i leivcs, jih’.cl , and !'ern>, T]m.‘ iAi'o aj)|)car to l)e!oiig 

to P''i‘o[»ie)i‘</* 'i he rMnostono'. ate charncteii.'ed, sa\s the autimr, 
Ia utiifonn lifjiographic tcxlun*, sol; liyv, ciuulioidal smooth 
tVa.ctui'c, ami lianliuvs ; <!iMidriiii* ih : .sn»v)!v<-y grey ctdotir, 
passi'-g inti* d. irk Mnokny hlne ; an,i pai.divl tliin • stratiiicatiim. 
l'V{My\Nhevc they ['ivsent dii's(‘ idia; n fo*. as in Cntch, 
Vn.iml'jlkimd, in the South i\l. dir ilia Ck>iiiitry at Kulludghcc, 
along tin^ iniiidle tliinl i>i' the Jxi-'tna, aiul alanit Neemuch, 
ami Fcr<i/:ih:id, on the liheema. dlicre on* <‘Xi‘eptions to tliis 
rule, iio\V'*ver. II. occurs hki.-!., nr in iorm of lucullite, 

near ihdgiginii on the Suiie ri\(‘r, a,ml between Dacliapil- 

!y and tlie K.'tim. It is interlincil witli jasper at 
Cmldapah : it coiiiains dru^^^y cavities of, clialmlonies ainl 
cornelian nori ii (d Nay’pore ; chalky r.:cat;te occurs in it in beds 
in the KiA’ii.oro rano,>, |,> the Iks! id’ tlio rvurhudda noa’* Jiib- 
bulpore It is ,sm>w-\\)dte ; nortli of ISitabuKli it is beantH'nlly 
granular ami crv.sl;dim\ and, in many place?, metaTnorj)liosed by 
lioat it occurs as granular, saccharoitl, white or suittiary marble, 
as in the quarries of (he Aravnlli range. The south of India has 
been especially vsearched fur nmrbles, and with success, through 
the zeal of tiie tiistrict commhdees of the, Madras Cetrtral Mu- 
seum. The district whifdi has yiehled tlie greatest varieties in tho 
grca'e.-,t abundance is tliat which forms t!;e basin of tho Pennair 
river, and of wliitdi Kurnool, Cooty, and Cuddapah aro tlie ciiief 
towns ; marble is also found in the neighbourhood of Knlliulghce, 
of Ueliai*). in tho dh ipaity river, and at Guntoor. Most of those, 
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iiowevor, ai'ft nor |>uro vriiito, but tinlod various colours. Alarhlc 
is also i’oin\d at Jcvporr ami near Nus.'-oerabad ; in I’act, it follows 
tlio m.'o;^M-apljical (li^tiibiititui of tlio ooluic scrioS in Hiiiulelkund, 
Uowali, iilonn; tlio course of (Ik* W'xno and (.oxlavery, 

in tlic l)oal) of tlio Mal|)url)a*ind tiul])urlM, in Cnicli, and lastly 
from lAdpie to>\o’ra, a.nl (‘ontinnousl) s(UillAvard to tlio Norbndda 
bolwroii the grout basaltic district of India and the granito 
sorios of d lie ionnalion nnitains a nund/or ol’ Ibssils, 

and at ('uddapali in so\('r.d plac(?si both galomi and plmniiago. 
Coal strata are cbiolly dovolojxd in CVnlial ami I'kisloin iiidia, 
l)t'\oiid tlo' IIooLdy. d im ao*' ofllioso beds ^^as lor :i long tiino 
a niaitor of mneb dispute* ; soim*, from tlair ocountaioo in tbe 
graiutiv’ l)asin‘' <»f tr.o Syibot ami \dndliya ran::(^s, r<'!orring tboiu 
to lb«" pabro/oM; ‘’ual noMNuri'S tu’ carboinforous ma, (Uluns from 
tlio d,ata o! tb.o Cutv-ii liold^ 0‘ tbo Oolitic group, wliile a few 
eM.n pNmmonCvd ibcm to bo ootbing more than toiliary ligiiitos. 
As soon. b(0'.< s.M, as llio ovidom’o of iluM tiniieoilon bet\^con tbo 
biininliious sLalos of IhimlloUbund, tbo iinporlott d(^])()sits of 
Cntob, and tbo guai liobls on tbo lU'wgly ami (Iang"s was com- 
jiloto, lla^ wlioio uf tlio 1) si.s wore doionninah Iv li\od in llio 
oolitic sorios, aiid ibcy mov isnisLimto tbo lliird imunbor of 
Hr, rartM'\s^ls.:itti'a slmios. ibo conmiusioii was based on tboir 
contained fossji , and lolatiiUi lo rlio taia and punna sandstones. 
It will bo roinombcTO'l tbal tbo loinuu’, from uihIlm’Iv ing the coal* 
wcia^ at Ih'st roi'orreii to tbo old i«/d sand>'tt)no gioiip l>y those 
£‘c*ko:ioil tb.o CO*] of India as palaar/oio rc»ck>, as M^Clollnnd 
and Juwbold. dim ])unna tandstime, prosvuiily to be dc'-oibcai, 
was also as a rativmal losultsel by ^ic\^l)old at the hiadoftbo 
saino primary piuiod, ^ 

d’bo coal rraclsaimler consideration are nice wdlb in (jU( b l>liooj ; 
nl tbe cnnllm-nco of tbo (lodavcry and id’anbeiua ; on tin* Xer- 
Imdda at Ilosungabad ; and ag.iiii ea>t of Jnid)nI[)ore ; from 
K«»hagepove to Huialce on tbe iSone river ; again lioin Ivurrali on 
tbe same river, soiuliward as far a-^ tbe aMabamiddy, and coastward 
tolbijmabal and Hunlwan ; and lastly, we have tbe snb-ll imalajan 
fields and those <»f Sylbet and Assam. The (bitch and (jir/.erat 
coal is ])oor, or,»at tbe ino.st, doulitfnl, and is found in thin st‘ams 
only ; wliile tliat pf Gurracviirra and .Iiibbulpnre on tbe Ner- 
bndda, »f tbe Gafrow liills and llurdwan, is found in beds of many 
vard.s in thickness, and is said to be of promising quality. The 
coal ol'tbe Lymfli valley in Sindli is of more recent origin, and 
of little value save as a local fuel. 
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naiiKHl by Dr. Carter from the town of Pinnia in Riimllekund, which 
like the Tara Ghat has become familiarisotl to all the world by the 
incidents of the* lato mutiny. It is tim diamond sandstone of 
Malcolinson, aiul the “ upper part” of Voysey’s clay slate forma- 
tion. The deposit is widely distributed throughout India. It 
exists in tlic suh- Himalayan range. All ihe towns of the Jumna, 
from .Mir/aporo to Delhi, “ ap|)car to liave been built of this 
sandstone, and amongst other buildings stands forth the Taj Mahal 
(at Agra), edged with the beautiful wlnte metamorphosed lime- 
stone (marble) of this series.** The plains of Bikaneer, Joudpore, 
and Jeysulmcer are formed by the loose sand of this rock, whicli 
everywhere protrudes to the surface. Again, it is found in Kutcli 
and Kattywar. It borders the west and north of the great 
basaltic tract ; appears in Hundlekhund and Kowah ; about 
Nagpore ; along the valley of the Wyne Gmiga ami Godavery 
to its delta ; again from the Kistna by Kurnool, fiooty, and 
Cuddapah, among the Nulla Mulhi, KIgomla, and Nagerrv 
hills, to past the Pennair river; and lastly, in the Doab of the 
Malpurba and Gulpurbn, in seeming confusion with limestone, 
clav, and crui>tcd volcanic products. It rests conformably on the 
Kuttra shales, or immediately on limestone. Often it appears pass- 
ing into sliale, just as tlic Tara sandstone dues in i'lS upper beds. 
It is composed gCMicrally (»f fine giains of quart/, and frequently 
more or less mica cemented by some clayey substance. It is 
generally fine, and C(}loured red, brown, blue, grey, and white. 
Sometimes it exists as a coarse conglomerate, and when exposed 
to volcanic action, even breccia. This rock is not important on 
account of its mineral products ; it is most interesting, however, as 
regards the f<»ssils it contains, among which may be enumerated 
Mollosecs, seeds, leaves, stems of Zainites, Pocopteris, Glossop- 
tcris, Kejuisetum, and some vertcd)rato remains. 

In tlie first paper in the book by Malcolinson, a detailed and 
higlily vivid description is given of the ])icturesquc landscape of 
this formation, extending from the Mysore frontier to the Kistna. 

The minute coralline limestone of Baugh, of wliicli the famous 
city of Mandoo in the Vnulhya range is built, is provisionally 
connected by tlic author witli the oolitic scrioo. It is coarse, 
compact, red, yellow, and wliite, and is composed of innifmerable 
microscojiio corals, discoloured by oxide of iron. It must be 
further investigated before its geological age can be finally 
verified. 

The diamond conglomerate, occurring among the strata of the 
diamond mines of Golondah, Sunibulpoor, Punna, and Banagan- 
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pilly, M'oiild also appear, the author states, to be connected with 
the oolitic group of rucks. It has falsely been tcnned breccia, for 
it is composed cliicfly of rounded, worn, not of ^angular unworn 
fragments, and is, therefore, a true conglomerate, and contains 
pebbles of (piartz ; jasper ; Lydmn stone, a flinty slate of the rpiartz 
family ; cpidoto or prismatoidal garnet ;* garnets; micaceous 
iron ore ; corundum, eml)c<ldcd with angular rragments of 
sandstone and shale in consolidated qmirtz sand. The j)cbhles 
are the debris of the older inetamorphic and plutonic rocks, the an- 
gular masses of the oolitic strata. The diamonds are scattered 
through tliQ heterogeneous mass. 

The working out of the oolitic series in India, ))y Dr. Carter, 
was an [[crculeau He lias moulded the distrjjcting con- 

fusion of formations described by prior authors, into one 
inlelli gillie group, and thougli Inmost modestly introduces the 
classilication Imt as provisional, it is known to be a triumphant 
demonstration, and it will rmnaiii an enduring monnmeiit of its 
author’s scientdic sagacity. 

The (Jntdceoiis — Tlie rejiresentative rocks of tliis era are 

found only In the soutli of tlu* Deccan, in a continuous narrow 
tract, from i*oiidiclierry to Trichinopidy ; it is a green sand belt, 
and contains •f'ossils of tlio upper oolite and lower cretaceous 
group, so that a part of the beds belong to the ago last described. 
The strata alternating wiih the coal bods of llie Lynah valley, 
pvobalily belong to the Cretaceous era also. They lie uncon- 
formably below the n:tminulitic series of Sindh. The coal is full 
of iron pyrites, and prone to spiiitaneous combustion. VV'^e now, 
in our progress from below u])wards, and from tlie past to the 
jircsent, Iiave to review all tlio.'jp rocks, sedimentary or volcanic, 
wliieh either actiully overlie tlie chalk, or are later to them in 
time ; mynely, those formations, stratified or erupted, belonging 
to the latest geological or tertiary era. Such are the nummulitic 
limestones ; tlie clays ; the lacustrine and marine concretes ; and 
tlio traps, and tiicir* ilcrivativcs, regur, laterite, and kunkiir, 
deposits with which wo are so familiar in this Western Presidency. 
To tliose who are but vaguely informed on the principles of 
geological clironoJogy, it may be necessary to explain that tho 
old itlejp, which may^be yet cli»gs to such — that the plutonic and 
mctamor.'liic rocks* are all anterior in time to the a<|UCous or 
Neptunian, has long since been exploded. Plut(mic, meta- 
inorphic, and Neptunian formations, are not excliisi\cly related 
to each other as respectively first, second, and third, in time, but 
may also be contempoi’ary. Thus, if plutonic rocks can be proved 
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to have been erupted during tlie primary, secondary, or tertiary 
epodus of Neptunian rocks, tlie former will bo clironolooirally 
classed with the latter. The luetamorpluc rocks are treated in 
tho same way ; but as tliey are strati lied Innuations altered by 
beat, they must always roler to twA peii(»ds in time, — lliat ol' their 
deposition, and that "of their metamorpliosis by heat. Aipieous 
rocks ol’ any age may all C(mtem|)oraneoiisly becamie exposed to tlm 
aetion of heat, and clianged. Thus plutonic and melaniurphic, 
like sedimentary formations, may be of all ages, ami the three 
may bo as often parallel \\ith as sec^uent to each other in time. 
This is iamiliarly sliowti in the case ol’ vt^lcanic eiiipbnms of tlio 
present day, which disbjrt, alter, vein, and intercalate with slrali- 
iications and cirnsions nf all prior ages. The same volcano, loo, 
wdiich from its crater is pouring down lava, may simultaneously 
from a lowaa* vcMit be forming trap, and deej^er }et in tho bowels 
of the carlh, granite; — for granitoiil, trappean, and \(»lcanie locks 
diller from each otlier chielly oidv as regards the annmnt of 
pressure under which tliey consolidat<3 ; aiid tljo same volcanic 
efflux whlcli, thrown (uil into the atmosphere, and ra]/idl} cooling 
on the eartli’s surface, bec'cmn’s vericul.ir scoria and pumice, undci' 
amove considerable w'cight of water or rock wid foim comjiaeL 
basalt, while in tlie lowest depths (»1* the cni'^t ofoiiV globe, under 
exces-^i\e pressure, it will slowly ervsriiise into gianire. Iberc 
are n(» jirimitive granites In Imlia ; — Its met.imor’plilc rts-krt are 
represented in tlie oolitic seiies jvs markedly as in the pvimilivo 
nietamor[)hic strata ; and its authentieated.trappean elfusiuns all 
occurred in the tertiary or post-tertiary epoeli, burning under 
one vast l{)inb-.lono strata of eveiy piior period, regions pen lni|>s of 
unjiarallelednatural grandeur and wealth ol*|)rodnet. 'J his tertiary 
epoch is itself divided into four j'orlioiis of lime, all of wldch are 
represented by Indian formations. T hese are. named witli re- 
ference to their relative distance (rom the present day. 1 hns the 
earliest tertiary ngc is named Eocene, from two Greek words, 
signifying loosedy the dawn of to-day, in the deposits o( which 
but few fossils of species now inhabiting tlic winld are found. 
A less remote age is tlie .Miocene, in the strata of which fossils of 
yet extant species abound, Imt lesstliaii in tlic Vlioeene period, in 
the beds of wbich tlio largest propAirtiou of fossilised rccclit orga- 
nisms is found, wliile in those of the poKst- Pliocene, post-tertiary, 
or modem period, all the fossils are I’onned fiom the identical 
orga.nic species of the “ living present.’* We trust this brief di- 
gression ill explanation of the changes that have taken place in the 
priucipicb of geological chronology may not be deemed -superfluous. 
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Tertiary Rocks , — Tho nuniniulitic rocks are the oldest of the 
tertiary formations in India, or, indeed, as fty as Our present 
knowledge goes, anywhere ; they were long placed at the head of the 
cretaceous system. The rock is calcareous, and full of foramino 
rcEe called numiimlites from their rcscniblan^ to pieces of money. 
They are the ** devil’s pence” of Germany, and are familiar 
to us all from the paper weights imported from Kurrachee, 
near which beds of this formation occur. This most striking 
deposit covers a considerable portion of the earth’s surface, 
and in many places to the depth of several thousainl feet. It 
can be traced from Europe through Asia Minor, Egypt, and 
Persia, to India. It is found everywhere in Sindh, though below 
IlyJrabad it would appear to bo covered by alluvium from the 
Indus. At this point it projects about 60 feet above the general 
plain, and is charged with fascjolitcs ellipticn. After this it 
reappears again as a small tract along the north-western ex- 
tremity of Outcli. Eocene deposits also occur at liatc Island, 
marked by casts of ccrithiadiB, ami along the spurs of the 
Rajpipla hills, on tho left bank of the Nerbiulda, containing orbi- 
toides dispansa. 

Nummulitip limestone occurs also in the Suliman range, and 
along the coast of Arabia, as may be seen in the wliito mural 
precipices to tlie north-west of the serpentine harbour of Muscat. 

Subsequently to the de|)osit of tho oolitic beds, occurred the 
series of volcanic effusions which form the great trappean tract 
of Malcolmson, exteifding from the Gutpurba to the northern 
confines of Gwalior, and from Bombay to Nagpoor; detached 
portions also exist elsewlicre along tho inland border of this 
grand overflow. Tho cruptioifls occurred in two series, the first, 
as before stated, ^bsequent to tho last oolitic deposits, and the 
second after the pliocene. It attains its greatest elevation along 
tho western ghats, where its highest point, Mahabloshwur, is 
nearly 5,000 feet above the level .of the sea. From this axis it 
slopes abruptly to tho west, reaching the ocean in forty miles, 
while to the east tho decline is much more gradual, the mean 
elevation of tho Dcccan being from 2,500 to 1,500 feet above the 
sea level. Tho^spur of the Ncilgherrios joining the eastern and 
western ghats is southern Imundary of this elevated plateau ; 
boyond"^ the deep Palghat valley rise the lofty mountains of 
Tinnevelly and 'J^ravancore. It inclines also slightly, from the 
southward to tho Vindhya mountains, from the summits of which 
it again descends, but interruptedly, to the plains of llindoos- 
tan. The scenery of the formation through this district varies 
VOL. VII.— NO. II. 42 
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greatly. At Sholapore wo find the country an open jungle, 
rising and falling in long tamo lines, the ground swell of tJje 
vast ocean of ti'ap uninterruptedly flowing round it. Solitary 
turwur trees diversify it, and numerous mud villages, the 
sites of which are marked in tlie landscape by umbrageous 
topes, rising amidst black ploughed expanses, and breadths of 
staple eatage, and other economic cultivation, waving dark green, 
save where intervened by the livelier verdure of rice fields fol- 
lowing the courses of the more irriguous nullahs. The undula- 
tions of tho eruption arc but slightly elevated above tlie rest of 
the plateau, and just as portions of roughened sea aro hcape<l 
above the plane of its repose. Some of these trap waves are mere 
mounds of the rock, covered with a rusty rubblo or mohvum, its 
own debris ; others of greater amplitude are capped with black 
or brown soils, patched hero and there with deep violet or jasper 
red. Earths similarly diversified fill up tho intermediate 
troughs. The escarps are scarred with innumerable runnels, wind- 
ing along the clefts of tho rocks, while through tho loss resistant 
soils in the hollows tho gathered torrents luvo ploughed deep and 
straight channels for themselves. Tho black is the cotton soil 
or rogur of tho Deccan. It covers tho most level portions of 
the camp, and is only a more advanced stage of tho brown earlli, 
which is obviously derived by disintegration from tho ferruginous 
rock on which it rests. . On the abrupt hillocks and the slopes of 
the more continuous uplands it is me£ with merely as niohrum ; 
but in the depressed tracts it has been accumulated to the depth 
of many feet in a finely comminuted state. Mixed with decom- 
posed vegetation, and in conditions favourable to tho solubility of 
tho alkalies combined w'ith silica in its felspar, it forms a remu- 
nerative agrarian soil, Tho silt deposited .in tlic Fort and 
Artillery tanks is a mixture of tho above soils. On drying it 
bakes like tlio brown earth, and fissures like regur, and is less 
loamy than either, their sand having sunk higher up in the nullah, 
and collected there in bods. Numerous molluscs are found in 
both tanks, chiefly of the genera Unio, Paludiiia, Planorbis, and 
Melania ; snail shells also, but never containing tho animal, and 
palbably transported from a distance along with .Aho alluvium in 
which they are embedded. The ooromonest .of tho varioas traps 
is a basalt, hard, closo-graincd, and of uniform 'texture ; it rings 
under the hammer, has a semiconclioidal splintery fracture, and 
is deeply miprognatcd with iron, its bluish brack colour when 
fresh tarnishing to rusty brown on oxulatiou. 

It occurs in two fotms, compact and spheioidak The first is 
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much sliatteml, traversed throughout by iron chinks and 
jSssuros, and split into regularly layered synnnotrical masses, in 
size from toy bricks to pier blocks. A tendency to a columnar 
cleavage is often betrayed, as in tlie Hoor of the nullah in part of 
the Collector’s offices, and in a4vnoll beyond the ‘‘Artillery barn,” 
where the blasted rock abuts on the road ifl a series of lunettes, 
like a bastioned wall. Iletween tho joints plates of kuiikur are 
deposited. The knoll is perfectly ari<i. 

TTie nullahs coursing this fornwition am zigzag, angles from 
tlieir banks breast the force of the steam, and shelves and ridges 
along their beds give rise to numerous bars, banks, shallows, and 
rapids. It yields a most durable building stone, and not difficult 
to work. 

Globes of basalt are also met with in the neighbourhood, heaped 
like cannon sliot through long* ranges, and cemented togctlier by a 
calcareous deposit, which though massive is not coherent enough 
to |>revent tho disruption of the spheres by driving water. Thus 
a nullah at Scwreegauin, on the Ikojapoor road, bedded in a 
dyke of this structure, is direct and steep. Its sides are trans- 
cripts of the Cyclopean masonry of Ithaca and Tiryns. Tiiey 
arc hang too witli ((uaint festoons of mixed silica and lime, the 
shapeless ne?ts of rent blocks. Its older floor, worn smooth by 
tho action of the stream, vividly pourlrays a tessalatcd pavement, 
each flag being zoned by its whito matrix, and variegated by 
concentric stains, exfoliations, rays, and bosses of harder nuclei. 

Amygdaloid occuub in the Cavalry lines. It is always com- 
pact, and three w^rictios may bo discriminated, — a deep violet, 
having peas and dumbclls ot cpmjuc white and translacent blue 
mesotype dispersed through it. The nodules are coated orange 
yellow ; tlieir cells are clean. A pure blue, containing 
almonds, of calcspar, stained pale straw colour, tho cavities of 
which arc glazed with a vitreous slag ; and lastly a grey 
lavender, witli drosses of prismatic mesotype and empty vesicles, 
lined yellow and gr6y, and reseiubling tho apolhccia of lichens. 
Of the porphyries one similar in hue to tho ainvgdaloids has 
acicular crystals of mesotype and cubes of analcimo diffused 
through a friaUe base, the other, first seen on tho Punderpore 
road, is a jasper red .wack^ felt«d with whito felspar and black and 
orange 'moles. If is covered by the decomposing layer of a later 
eruption of basalt. I^rone to* decay, these last rocks liave a 
smooth mouldy iftirfaceand gentle slopes, and where tliey predomi- 
nate towards the north and west of the station, tlie champaign is 
of an unruffled calm. The marks of currents having swept the 
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district are pateties of regur filling up hollows, occurring isolated 
over wide extents of rock ; while fragment of zioletes, calo spar, 
and quartz andi^peulandite geodes brought from afar, and of 
kunkur, and erratic blocks of tho locality, aro strewn in defined 
streams over tho entire platform. , 

Such is the unvaried aspect of the Deccan beyond the limits of 
tlie eastern spurs of tho Ghats, at least as exemplified by the 
march from Kolhar on the Kistna to Sholapore. Advancing 
westward from tho last station by tho military road, we meet at 
Becgwan a flat terraced and symmetrical hill, protruding abruptly 
from the plain, the advanced link of a range whicli looms like a 
coast line along the right horizon. It is the lowest step, the 
outmost ripple of the Ghats. At Patiis tho ramification of their 
spurs become more lofty and complicated, closing in on the road, 
which, always rising and falling, is yet visibly a steady though still 
most gentle ascent. At Arrungaum, the fourth halt from Shola- 
porc, a jasper rod wacke is met with, which, like that at Sholapore, 
is capped by a decomposing ferruginous trap. At the line of 
contact the wacke is hard like brick ; lower, it becomes gradually 
more and more earthy. Its special feature is its association with 
a soft pulveratout kunkur, which occurs amongst it in immense 
heaps. Thus a nullali to the west of tho town for while passes 
through nothing but kunkur, then through Jtunkur -and wackS 
luassol promiscuously together. The kunlcur, from being more 
concrete tlian tho wacke, generally stood out beyond it. Both 
were indifferently overlaid by the secondary jffusiou of trap before 
noted, which appeared where touching it to have crystallised the 
kunkur, seemingly into radiated zeolites, ^ In a field from which 
the secondary trap had been denuded, tho mounds of kunkur 
amongst tho wacke were indicated by white irregular patches 
many yards in diameter, scattered over tho red ground. At 
Beegwau the puce and lavender prophyries, which are friable at 
Sliolapore, aro compact, and used as building stones. The minerals 
of the rocks also are much finer, and besides large zeolites, im- 
mense crystals of calc spar and masses of quartz are met with. Many 
of the quartz.glodes are flossed over with starry zeolites under the 
bridge here; the kunkur semicrystalised alternates layer by layer, 
or rather intercallates with hard piy'ple trap. A^^deep of it 
above all contains worn pebbles. , 

At Mullud a section of the river bank, at a spot near the 
encamping ground, presents below a brown trap .veined by zigzag 
bands of kunkur, and above ir solidified layer of kunkur cramfned 
with worn blocks of various traps. It has resisted the action of the 
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river so much better than the trap below, that it projects libe a 
roof beyorul it for some distance, it is covered by a deep deposit 
of black soil. In many parts of tho bed the trajp is so completely 
decomposed, that it can be dug with tlio hands to obtain water, or 
to foruk extempore bathing troughs ; yet every crystal remains in 
situ. Below tho pebbly bed v^f tho Beeina, layers of plastic 
kunkur have been dug into by tho railway engineers. 

Patus is situated in a rich regur plain of immense extent, 
studded by several low tabular Iplls, covered with huge black 
blocks of rock, which contrast strangely with the green ocean of 
jowaree fields from which they rise. Some of the blocks are 
boulders, others evidently, from their quadrangular form and the 
accurate way in wliich they are piled on each other, remain in the 
situation in which they consolidated, and have been itnmasked by 
weathering. The distant horizon is bounded by lofty mountains, 
mostly tabular, rising step on stop like an amphitheatre ; a 
solitary group to tlic west is peaked; while between the undulat- 
ing spurs which project like headlands into the plain, stretch 
broad reaches of verdant fields for miles, like estuaries from a 
sea. From Yawut, until amidst tho basaltic ramparts which 
on all sides dominate Poona, tlio scene is open to the right, 
although to llie left the road lies along the ba»e of a grand chain 
of flat and stratificil heights, on the chief of which is situated a 
Hindoo temple. Onwards and upwards to Khandala the trap 
formation attains its most stupendous development,—- fantastic 
jkinuacles flasliing ip tho sun ; mountainous masses of one 
piccipitou& escarpment, or rising tier on tier of alternate 
bands of forest and black cliffs, and on whoso level summits 
of untrodden wild Fancy would raise the citadels of the Titans ; 
tremendous chasnis of the deepest gloom, perpendicular rifts 
which seem tho gates into a lower world, of such condensed night 
are they ; and gigantic waterfalls pouring down the Bcema and 
Seena, form tho salient features of this region, so variously terrible 
and beautiful in its.«sublimity as to defy the astounded sense 
and all portraiture. Towards the setting sun we look down upon, 
ihe low lying Concan, its palm plains, its wooded hills and glades, 
its shore belt of salt marsh and dark leaved mangroves, its 
pumice isles ana the waves qf the Erythrosan sea. The spurs 
on the Deccan gradually from the ghats, and are often pro- 
longed as the watershech^ of the great rivers flowing to the Coro- 
mandel strand. •But into the Concan the ghats fall abtuptly by 
a rapid succession of terraces. Between the Bore ghat and 
Bombay the military road inclines six hundred feet in a mile. 
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In carrying the railways up into the Deccan, the engineers have 
had to take advantage of the shoulders projecting from the 
main axis of thd'Syhadree range, by wliich means (as stated 
by Dr. Buist in a late public lecture) on the Wassind line 
half the ascent is almost unconsciously overcome, and the 
final lift is made over the ridge at the Thull ghat. The 
tortuous course, thus necessitated, will in the end cost much 
less than a lino which, making a direct run to the base of 
the mountains, should have thence attempted to leap on tlio 
Deccan by a single bound. The Bore Ghat Hail way Incline is 
upwards of 15 miles in length ; its average gradient is 1 in 48, 
and the work consists of a cyclopean series of tunnels, embank- 
ments, cuttings, and viaducts. Besides the basalts, porphyries, 
and ainygdaloids before montioneil, trap is found in many parts na 
a breccia, especially in tl)e Concan. The trappean minerals are 
chiefly calc spars, and crystals of the quartz and zeolite families. 
Of the last tlio commonest species are scliolczito incsotype, 
laumonitc, rose and green apopliyllite, and stilbitc. Analciinc 
and heiilandito have not been found at Khandahi. ^Vherever 
trappean rocks exist to any extent, we are also sure to find 
later ito somewhere near ; it generally caps the gliats, and is 
essentially, according to Dr. Carter, “ formed of Veil iron clay, 
the iron of which, by moans of seggregation, has formed itself 
into cells and irregular tubes, cldeUy at the expense of ilio 
clay wliich is contained in their interior.’^ It WM)iild appear 
to be derived from basalt, which first dlsinWgratcs into a wacke, 
which then by a sort of reaction bccoinos laterite. It is soft 
when fresh dug, but dries into a bard stone on exposure, and 
is thus admirably adapted for bqilding. Great masses of this 
strange deposit occur about Budir, Kulburga and Kallianeo. 
Jlie secondary trappean ofl’nsions include all those which^ occurred 
after the elevation of the ghats. Tliey consist cliiefly of 
breccias and amygdaloid, and were erupted after the niiocene and 
pliocene formations. Wliere these have come in contact with decom- 
posed traps of tlie earlier series, they appear to luiye converted 
them from an cartliy to a wacken state. The only trace of a 
vent through which these rocks in their molten r\ass were poured, 
IS the crater of Loonar near Aurangabad. This is net to be 
wondered at, considering the changes time and weathering would 
naturally produce. The crater of Loonar is extinct, and probably 
from it tlie last trappean outburst took place. . The precise period 
of its activity, as indeed of alhthe pure volcanic eruptions, appears, 
except in a relative sense, to be involved in much obscurity, and 
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the author scouis to infer that it may yet be proved that the 
ghats were Jiot elevated till after tlio pliueeiio do])o&its. 

Likrirap2>can Hocks, — Tho intertrappean lacfistrino formation 

tho iianio given to deposits of sedimentary rocks occurring 
amongst truppean ofl'usioiis. This tbrinatio^i is observed under 
tho coluinnar basalt at Cutch, on tho liajniahal hills, in tho 
neighbourliood of Nagpoor, in the Sechel liills, in tho hills of 
Mccondah in Hyderabad, in the Gwailgluir hills, and in the 
island of Jjond)ay. It ai)pears Iyii/)g between amygdaloid below 
and basalt above. It abounds in shells, phvsa, paludina, limnea 
unio, and cypris ; sauriaji remains, fish scales, the exuvirr of 
insects, seeds, fruits, leaves, roots, and stems, both of endogens 
and exogens, are also found In it. • 

Miocone Jlocks. — Tliei>o consist of tlm sli(?lly and coralline 
limestones ; <^yster beds ; calcaretjus and sandy conglomerates ; 
tlie lower blue clay, and ossiHerous conglomerates The first are 
formed along different points of tho coast, where there have been 
no largo rivers to interrupt tbo continued deposit of marine 
oxnvim and rolled detritus fi»rmed along thOi shore ; thus the 
shelly and coralline limoslone, and iIkj oyster beds, are found 
along the western side of Kattywar. Tho contemporary lower 
blue clay iTeds exist all along the wcslc'rii strand of India, 
from Kurrachee to Comorin, but chielly in tho neighbourhood of 
bays and inlets into wliich rivers liavc long l‘Coii discharging 
themselves. 

Tdie ‘‘ ^jHsieferons tonglomerate forms part of the cajiping of a 
little island in the Gidf of Cambay called ‘ Perim,’ which is 
opposite to the mouth of the Nerbmlda. It exists also in tho 
tributaries to the upper part pf the Ncrimdcia, and in the valley 
of the Ncrbiulda itself ; also in tlio Godavery and Payne Oanga, 
iiotlic b^;d of the Jumna in the J)oab, and over a great part of 
u[»|)or Sindh on the western side of the liulus.'* 

“ Another conglomerate connected with the lower part of the 
Nerinidda, which frdin tlic composition of the matrix appears to 
bo identical with that of Pcriin Island, is tho cornelian conglo- 
merate in which the so-called cornelian mines are situated. The 
stones liavojbeen washed from tho cavities (d’ trappean rocks, and 
liccomo* embedded \ii a soil df quartz, saud, and clay, reddened 
by iro:^” 

Pliocene RnvJcs, — Near Pondicherry is a silicifiod wood deposit, 
which is jirobahly referral)Io to the same ago as the foregoing 
deposits on the western side of the Indus, which consist of forami- 
niferous sliellsand tlic debris of tlie numinulitic deposits of Sindli, 
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mixed with quartz and liornblende grains, and is extensively deve- 
loped. It is sandy, and lias the appearance of being composed of 
innumerable sinad sliells. The same formation can be traced in 
Cutch and Xattywar, wliere in tlio neighbourhood of Porebiindir 
it forms gritty rock, , having the Sppcarance of the freestone of 
Devonshire. It occurs in parallel horizontal strata of a few feet 
in thickness, and under the name of*‘ Porebunder stone” is much 
used in Bombay for flooring and facing public buildings, as in tlie 
Money Institution. PortionsW this formation form the creeks 
ofthoRunn. Here it is speckled golden yellow colour, from. 
Dr. Carter suggests, the intcrlamination of yellow ochre with the 
naceous layers of the foraminiferous shells ; he is certain it is 
not from gt)*d, having examined portions of it for Government. 
The formation is again illustrated in Arabia, overlying eocene 
cliffs ; at Masira it presents an escarpment of 100 feet, and is a 
facsimile of Porebundcr stone. Thus it varies from a loose 
calcareous and silicious sand, grit or conglomerate, as in Sindh, 
to a compact stone, as in Kattywar. The grit as often burnt fur 
lime. 

Fost Pliocene Rbeks . — ^Tho author takes his most familiar 
examples of these formations from Bombay. The {uarine series 
have in this island, he states, a thickness of about 20 feet, “ two- 
thirds of which is below the level of the sea at spring tides ; and 
from the borizontality of their surface, they appear rather to have 
been deposited in the sea, and afterwards raised bodily, than to 
liavG been formed by beach accumulation fr&m which the sea liad 
gradually retired.” 

The lowest of the marine deposits is a blue clay, which is still 
plastic, and of a brown, blue, or yellow colour. Its maximum 
thickness is 10 feet. It exists tliroughout the inland, as seen in 
the Flats, resting on trap, or where this has been denuded, on 
the inter-trappean locustrine formation. It contains few organic 
remains. Fragments of wood, seemingly ’ stumps of mangroves, 
are met with here and there, however, perforated by some animal, 
which has left a number of tubes often filled up with Imnkur. 
Kunkur in nodules is also found in it, and sometimes in sheets. 
The blue clay under the surface soil at Calcutta appeass to be con- 
temporary with that of Bombay, ^and overlies beds of kunkur. 
Blue clay when pure never effervesces. The blue clay is covered 
by sands, sheUy connections, and conglomerates.^ Tliis formation 
covers much of Bombay, as fVom the Fort to Malabar Hill, through 
Girgatnn, from the volcauic breccia at Worlee to the amygdaloid 
beyond Mahim, and from the black jasperideous rock at iSewrie to 
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tho I)ase of tlio basaltic hill t)f Colongec. It consists of loOvSC san^l, 
beds of shells, cardiuin, tellina, turbo, cerithiinii, iiorita, tro- 
chus, ttirritella and jdacnna, all genera iiow^ living along the 
neighbouring shore, and coarse conglomerates of gravel and trap 
pebbles. Sometimes the mass becomes concrete, and may then 
bo used as a building stone. A. formation similar to this 
marine concrete must exist near Bushire. Tliis town is not 
sitnatcii on such a deposit, but the great mass of the houses 
oven of the ricli merchants are built of a concretion of shells, 
chiefly of the genus cardiiim, ^Yilf^ licro and there both den- 
talinimn d(?ntalis, and cntalis. The cement is calcareous. Tho 
town is built on a low h uulstone jflatform of loose texture, and 
embedding shells ef tlm genus avicnla and sepia, and alabaster 
pobblosln great abundance; a clilV near the Engli&li camp appeared 
composed almost entirely of cuttle Hsh in a matrix ol sand, froui 
which liowever tliey could easily bo removed. Tlie shells on the 
beach bch)ng to the genera naiica, tniTitella, troclms, cardium, 
patella, sej)in, (lentalininm, area avicnla, cliiton, balanuLS and 
astarte, together with dolomite ])el*i)los, echini and worn fresh 
water shells, pn»bai)ly brought down with the detritus of the 
Knphrates, being of tho same species as those stuck in the clods 
of which tlij forts at Molninira were compiled. Of tlie fresh 
water post plioceno formations tho most remarkahle is regnr, that 
marvellous black or cotton soil which has borne 2,000 years of 
crops witlsout any liushandrv, and still remains inexlianshbly 
fertile. It is a inobt precious store of future wealth to this country, 
as will bedbund wheil the system of railways becomes completely 
devrlop(‘(l. It appears to he amdagous to the '.r.scherno/ieme oi’ 
tlu^ South of Russia, as an outlet for the prospective produce of 
wliicli, that country was iii^'tii^ctively forced to p(;.ss^‘ss liorsolf of 
her provinces on tlie Black irfea. Regnr is found throughout tlic 
clcvated*|dat('au of the Deccan, generally being confined to the 
level plains. It is from 20 to 40 feet thick, forms a paste with 
watv'V, omitring a clayey odour, and consists of a fine argillaceous 
mould, bluish, black', greenish, or dark grey, having clUseminated 
throughout it gritty concretions of kunkur and fragments of 
quartz, goodovS, agates, calcedonies, and zeolites from the neighbour- 
ing tra]).s. On ailWysis it yiehls, according to Ansted, silica one half, 
alumina 20 percent , carbonates of lime and magnesia 1^0 per cent., 
and a small proportion of oxide of iron and organic matter. There 
IS a difference opinion as to its derivation," but in truth theie 
cannot be a doubt of its being nothing but disintegrated trap. 
Dr. Carter asks the following pertinent questions. If it is not 
VO!,, vii -NO.’n. 
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florncd from trap, “ wjiat lias become of tlie enormous amount of 
material tliat lias been ueatliered and ^vaslied off tlio trappeau 
effusions, among tbere is now hardly a crater or a j'iece <d' 

scoria to be found ? When dues any pait of llio trappean 
ethision overlie the re^mr? And f/om what older rocks than the 
trappean could the regur liavc been derived V 

Again, basalt may Ijt seen decomposing into blaek soil before 
one’s eyes. Many of the boulders and bl(»cks of trap at Patus 
resting on mohrnm arc Mirroinukd by a ring or luaponmo regiii 
which has been weatlured from their surfuco, otheis liavt* (mmo- 
pletely de^integrated into aheap <»f this sod, looking like large inoh* 
hills. Dr. linist, in liis leet me before referred to, mentionctl tlial in 
t^ioo/.orat hc^ traced UiK/Ugb regur fields eontimioiis band.^ of 
those zeulitic, eale, and (piailz miiUMids which are so oimn ob^iuM'd 
ill trap rieks. 

(.aptain Nieolls at Narrampore. nine miles smitli of Saiigm. 
saw l,wM> j’eet of blaek soil in one place rest on two feet eighucui 
inches oi nodular basalt, wlm h therofuro our ioithor stares must be 
decomposing, and will nitimalely be cnliivly converted into regiir. 
A fossil palm hero, overturned by the trapinan eruplioii, now 
rests onc-iialf in the hard trap, half in the legm a’-ovo. Dr. Adam 
mentions that at Kalenghui in Dundelkiind, maiiy^ ul the nap 
boulders are in a soft state, Ia)r(leriug on eaitli, and can be reduced 
to powder with ease. 'J’lic author gives no iiifonnation regarding 
the sonreo of knnkur. Jkvau.se it is .so ol'\it)n.s? J^et ii.s re- 
capitulate the eircumstanccs under which ye have ob-served it, 
Jii the chinks of trap rocks, cry.stalline and amorplious ; as an 
infrangible mass in the Sowriiganm nullah, iiko the caleaiie 
silicieiix of the l^aris basin hardened ; in sheets uihUm* the beds oi 
the Dcccan rivers and beneath theldue clay of ^Jjombay ; in the 
tubes of tliG mangrove stumps buried in the same cla) ; in 
lamiiKO amidst bard trap at IJccgwan ; massed with tiio red wacke 
at Arrungoum ; between trap below and regnr above at ^Mnlliul, 
where rolled stones and crystals aie dispersed tlirongli it ; in regnr 
in the form of gritty concretionary mulnle.s ; and lastly as worn 
blocks in nullahs ami on plains transported from their, original site 
by water. Considering the compo.silion ofregurjiiid its deriva- 
tion, llierc can be no doubt .seemiagly tliat kunknr lias its source 
in the traps. In thtvo it exists in its element?.^ lime and silica, 
inlimaiely combinijjd with the other coVistitnents except when 
fcpavated Jiy soi.ie abm)rmal action, as in the red wacke at 
Arrungaum. On the trap <leeomposing into regnr the lime may 
concrete tiigethcr like sUlacliles from drijipirig caverns, and givij 
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rls(* to tlie (rirabk* nodulos tbiiiul amongst tlie black soil, wliicli iii 
aro iiUcTstitial slahiclitcs ; or it may bo carri(‘«l riglit tlirongli, 
ami collect in sheets below tlio regur, or i^n|)aet as at 

■Sewrirgaum about other rocks. Kimkuv \arios much according 
to the proportions ol' lime aiid^silica in coml)iiuiLion. 

Tlio iTf cut de|)osits ol' river del rites, as in the valleys and al 
the deiias ol’ tl;e larger river-;, aiul of nuirine exinim, and rurk 
decay along tin? coasts o.' India, are not desciiheil I)V our author, 
wlio I'roin the post |>iiv;<:eKo ibrinalions passes at once to tlm con- 
sider.itioi* oF that iiiial pioblem ijI' tin* gtology of every country, 
ils gcograj'.hmed evolution, h’ernre ho\V( \er {'iitering on the last 
and iiKfSt iijie!c.-^U:;L; eliapter on the iheoryof the geological ibrina' 
tion li we i.i’!i;'t onr read'^rs vlll Iumi’ with a iew re- 

mail' on ! 'acieri.'-l.cs ofaportimi oi" ihe ri\fTs and some 

olio r pliss'cal I' -aiiius of the country. 

'riiin- Imlns in led horn the v.e-.t bv ih.e (lomal, (inmbila, 
<\ibnl, and .Voval ii\eis ; mel ibrin lhe‘ K:u-t by t!ie .ilielnm 
t’lienab, h'a'.e, i\\\d ►Snihj. Ihe Indus .uni Sutlej, liko (lie 
and llndimapootra, spring bom the precincts »>1 the sacird 
hAe Main:iiowar. I'l’c loimer irom this [joint rums under the 
walls of fa'h ‘I'mI sweeps loiim.l ihe vale <d’ (',i-limere, belbre de 
j)oimhnjg ill'll the I’ui.jal) thronj.’li the Uias salt range iit Kala 
Ikn.'li ; ilie latter, h’owiiig past the snjicrl) temple of Toling toward, 
SiitpLi, i,h(.’U'e till Ils soiithuanls and enunges on tli(‘ plains by 
laiodijiia. The. ii.iportnnt mllitmy road constructed liy Lieaite 
iiaiit lbigg^ loilo\.> ine -iMpine portion oriheSuihl iVom iiear 
Simla to Shipl’.i, th(? entrepot ol'llie ihii'jab, lanlack, Ihnh»k, ami 
( ‘hinc.so 'I’iiibet. die area draiiu’d by the Indn.s is compnt(Ml 
at di '2,000 s<juaJO p'^ograpliical miles. Its waier.slicds ate in 
common willi tlie IJelniiimlf O.xiis, or Jjhoii, Yarkaiidi, and 
ti.ingcs rivers. 'Tlui tertiary jilain throiigh which it slopes 
eently u^the .sea is Hit and sterile, ol’liard clay and desert sand, 
doitedi with lamariek bu.slies, inten-pered willi oa.H‘.s, thinly 
pe(*p.led, ill cullivateil and iuho.^pitaljle. lie .silt hills near the 
Himalayas are tlm only eminences on it. Sind as a country is tlie 
immediate lianks of the river Indus only, which from the della 
to J.alioro is readily navigable, liy the river lie tlie seats ol powei , 
manufacture, cohimcrce, and a^rieuituie. In the fields, tobacco, 
sugar-rfine, indig^v wheat, rice, and the native grains aio cultivat- 
ed, and 5\ g4rdens, figs,#vines, p»jrnegran:ites,riiid apples are suc- 
cKsfully reared. JUere and thorn a solitary date grove is seen. Tin? 
Ameers however pern)itted these fertile lianks to l)e overgrown 
with brushwood ol tamarick, stunted babooN, branddes, aiul saline 
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nlirubs, aslmnting preserves, which mucli disfigure the river, and, 
togetlior witli the absence of grass and the dilapidated aspect of 
the towns, divest tt of all claim to the picturesque. Near Tatta the 
river divides into two branches, which inclose a rich alluvial 
delta, the upper part of which inig4it bo rendered very productive, 
if properly settled anti cultivated. The lower portion, theThurr, 
until reclaimed from the sea, which overflows it at every tide, will 
remain a putrid waste. The rivor enters the Indian Ocean hy 
many moutlis. Above the Airavalli mountains, the Indus and 
Ganges are separated by a portage through which those rivers 
might ho united by a canal. 

The NerhudJa, swollen by a number of small streams, descend- 
ing from the declivities of the granitoid and sandstone watershed, 
which in the hilly districts of Goondwana and Punna separate its 
basin from the head tributaries of the Sone, Mahan luldy, and Goda- 
very, flows directly westward. Its course from Ilosungabad to 
Alerajpoor is through the elevated valley fi»rmed on the basaltic 
})lateau of Malwa by the trough of tho Vurdhya and Sautpoora 
mountains. The former divide it from the feeders of the Chum- 
bul, tho latter from tlie Tapty. Beyond Mandoo it winds for a 
hundred miles along tho alluvial plain of Guzerat, ere reaching 
the sea at Broach, on tho famous beach of which city its waves in 
expiring lling down their far-brouglit tribute of agates and other 
precious quartzy stones. 

Its bed throughout is trap, and hence; as might be deduced 
from any gutter in Poona or Sholapore, it ,caii never be navigat- 
ed unless its channel bo artificially cleared. Its valley in soine 
places is narrow, precipitous, split by ravines, and densely wooded ; 
in others it opens out, is flat, and covered with rich black or ferru- 
ginous soil in varying depth, and yields abundant economic vege- 
tation ; coal is found at Ilosungabad, iron ores throughout it ; tho 
chief smelting works for the supply of Scindiah b and' Holkar s 
markets being at Chaiulghur. 

South of and parallel with the Nerbiidda,*.the Tapty, in a high 
valley between the Galpdora and x\rungabad hills, traverses from 
east to west tho exclusively trap states of Kandeish and Berar. 

The great rivers flowing eastward are the Majiianuddy, Goda- 
very, Kistna, Pennar^ and Cauvery. The last four all issue from 
the western ghats, and, descending the gradual slope botli of tho 
basaltic and granitoid Deccan, debouch through gorges in the 
eastern ghats imo the detrital plains of Coromandel and the 
Carnatic, and lose themselves in tne Bay of Bengal. 

ThA llahanuddy'drains a large expanse of country, the geology 
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of wliicli is but imperfectly known. Tlie coal fielJs of Taloliees, 
in tlie tributary Mehals of Cuttack, liave boon deposited in 
Gnoisiosc hollows, underlying quartz, grits, a|id cungloinorates, 
and resting conformably on beds of shale and sandstone. The 
report drawn up by the geological survey of India on this district 
thorouglily corroborates Dr. Caitcr’s idenfilication and disposal 
of the groups of the oolitic system of India. 

The hilly inlaiul region of Cuttack is abruptly defined by the 
east ghats from its alluvial maratime belt ; this last is bossed 
over by a number of rounded small isolated hills, which, as well 
as the low plain irom which they rise like islands from a sea, are 
Well wooded. The commonest jungle tree is the shorca robusta, 
the source of sal charcoal ; wild animals, as the bison, hog, 
bear, tiger, leopard, hytena, sambur, nylghai, *and various 
deer, abound in the dense forests by the cool banks of tho 
Mahan iiddy and its tributaries. U’he eastern gluits rise near 
llalasore, and run irregularly at a mean elevation of 1,500 
feot between the Deccan and Orissa, the Circars and the Carnatic ; 
beyond the Paulghat gap they exist only as detached hills, in- 
separable from the soiitlicrniuost peaks of tjm western ghats, and 
forming with them tho Alpine states of Travancore ami Tinnc- 
velly. Tho«Neilgherries are 8,800, and tho Palgliat depression 
500 feet above tho level of the sea. 

Tlie Godavery has its source in tho basaltic region of Sykes ; 
where joined by the Munjira, it enters tlie granitoid table land of 
Dydrabad, thence, s]drtiug tho base of the Sichel or Nenu^uJ 
hills, and ' fed by tho Wynne Gunga and Pranheeta, it flows on 
through tho shattered lime and sandstone district of Mungahpett, 
containing diamonds, and finally through a pass in the gneiss 
mountain of Papcoiidah, and flic dctrital plain of Coromandel, it 
enters the sea by' two large mouths, between which stretclics a 
brofid rich delta. It and its confluents drain an area of 92,800 
square miles. 

The Kistna, the basin of which is calculated at 81,600 square 
geographical miles, rises by its bead waters from the basaltic and 
gneisiose summits of the western ghats, which during the oestival 
and autumnal iqonsoon condense the clouds of the Indian Ocean. 
Jt flows successively along tl^a ruptured oolite of tho Southern 
MaliralUl^a Country, 'the gi'anito platform of Uydrabad, a second 
oolite tract extending from its banks to past Cuddapah, and 
ultimately through a gap in the gneiss hill of Beswarrah and its 
own alluvial delta it gains tho Bay of Bengal. Its feeders 
are the Toongaboodra, Malpurba, Giitpurba, Warna, Neera, 
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Beema, Seena, and innumerable other JJoods, the minor of \vl!i< )» 
always become desiccated <lunngtlie latter moiitlis ortho rainless 
Jiyemul and ver^^al monsoon. The Penaar drains the great 
oolitic basin of which Kurnool, Ghooty, and Cuddapali arc the 
principal towns. The topograph ic^il I’catnres of this district are 
most remarkable. **According to Dr. Malculinson, granite l.s 
frequently seen in the bed of the Penaar, especially near tho 
passes of Dyachotte which lead to the table land of iSIysorc*. 
With these exceptions, and ^the occasional appearance of trap 
erupted tlirongh stratilied rocks, tho rest of its course till it 
approaches the sea is over rich plains of black and saline allu- 
vinin, derived from the docoinpositiou of underlying basaltic and 
sedimentary rocks, hrom this plain, numerous insulated table 
lands and I'.uiges of eminences, ha\ing for the most part a direc - 
tion nearly N. E. and S. W., rise abruptly, presenting lofty mural 
precipiees of (liflicult access, around tlie bases^of which the road.s 
make largo circuits. There the Nulla iMiiIIa and Elgoiulah 
Jiills, extending from the Mysore IVontier to tho Kistna, and all 
tho minor ranges dcpeiulent ou thejn and Iniving the sanuj com- 
position, contour, and direction, are crossed at right angles by the 
Penaar, which force s its way through the narrow gorges formed 
by the perpendicular escarps of contiguous niouv tains. * l‘he 
sumini Is of tho.'io ranges are liori/ontal, and their strata can be 
continuously traced from one npheaved ina.'^s to another, whether 
ill apposition, or vast plains intervene. On one of these tabular 
lieights are situated tho celebrated diannnul mines of Bagnapilly. 
South-east from Cuddapali is a long valley,^ extending 150 miles 
through limevStone of nearly vertical strata, but lorming rounded 
knolls. At Junmlgodoo the limehtone is saturated with chloride 
of sodinin, and^thi.s deposit most probably is the source of the 
salt dill’used through tlie plain of the Penaar, and the brackishness 
of its welter. The river, emerging through a pasjint?Tie Nulla 
MuUa range into tho maritime lowdands of the Carnatic, llo^^.s 
over laterite resting on crystalino and syliistosc rocks, and is 
lost in tho sea a little bev^uid Nelloro, where are i'ainous copper 
mines in quartz and mica slate. 

In regard to the theory of the geographical evolution of India, 
Dr. Carter states in hU concluding chapter — “T feel that it is 
perfectly useless to attempt this further than Mio commencement 
of the oolitic series, for it will have been# seen l)y the foregoing 
pages that there is little or nothing to assist, us in theorising 
respecting the formation or position of the plutonic rocks and 
metamorphic strata previous to this period, and that even since, 
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\mv knowledge of tlie subsequent formations is s(» scanty, that 
it hardly jubtiiies a conjeeluro. 

“ JiOaving the reader, then, to supply with hi.^i imagination tl»o 
statu and position o( tlie pliitonic rocks and ineta}nor|)hic strata 
previous to the eommonceincufeiof the oolitic depo^tsils, i woulil 
suggest for his consideration — * 

** 1st. That the oolitic sovios, ^Y1licIl apenrs to contain the 
coal hcils of India, was deposited hy rivers flowing from the nortl). 

“ I2nd. Tliat tlie niarino beda^of this scries (indicaled hy 
llM‘ir shelly nature) at the sontlierii extremity of India and in 
t 'ntcli, seem to point to the outskirts of this delta, or the margin 
of pure salt water during this period, 

“ 3rd. That this della, vl/.., the greater part of linlia, was raised 
:d)o\o the level of the sea holore (he cretaceous ami mnmnnlitie 
periods commenec'd, Vvhilo its rastern and wc'^tern borders, 
c\len(ling to the Himalayas on one side, and in ibe direction (d' 
Sindh and Ik'looehislan on the other, still remained \ujder water. 

‘'4th. That HKMie|)<«.dts of tin; tnlaecons ami iimnmnlitic 
periods, wliicli Jiow form [>art of the snh-raiiges of tlie Himalayan 
mountain, and tlie llala range ol\Sindh, weiv formed and raisetl 
above the levcd of the sea, leaving a gulf on each side, ono in 
ihe jirescnt cvfursc of the (langes, and the other in the course of 
iho Indus rivers. 

“ nth. That the mi«)cene and pliocene deposits weiu formed 
III tlie.se gulls, and were also raised ah(»ve the level of tlie sea, 
taiisiiig the l.itt^’r to n^troat almost to its present margin. 

Olh. That the alluvia ofthe (langes and Imlms were do])ositcd."* 
Scattered throughout the original papers of the volume, mncli 
Hiteresting information may be gathered of tlie various economic 
stone and metal works of India, as tlie maihlcMpiarries of the 
Aravnllis ; tlie agate mines of Jlroacli ; the slates o( Katmki ; 
th(‘ alum works of Siinlli and Cntcli ; the coal fields, the diamond 
sands of Golcondali and Sumbnipore ; the copper oie of Nelire; 
the steel mannfacturopol^ ('handgliur, Damdoortce, the Caimtic, 
and Cnteli ; and tlio limestone of Oinrawatty. 

The ])apers of Colonel Sykes and Dr. Malcolmson on the Deccan ; 
ol Drs. Ibiist and^Carter on Hoinbav ; of Drs. Chri.stiu and Captain 
Newbol^l on the Southern Malvtaxtta Country ; of Lient. Aytoun 
oil ndgij^um ; of Captain (Iranton Cutch ; of Captain Etliensey on 
I’cnm Island ; and of Mt. Frerc on Sindh, will be to dwellers in 
the Western Ib-esidoncy tlie most interesting of tlie numerous 
fo-iginal expo.sitions which swell Dr. Carter’s valuable but some- 
what unwiehly compijatiou. 
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1. “ The, Timn' for 1857-58. 

2. The “ Vrifitidof LiduCfor 1857-58. 

li. The “ Qnarkrhj Jtmm'" for July 1858. 

4. FnhUshed Srlcdions (Nos. 28 to 31) from the liecurds of 
the Bombay Government. 

Ere this article sliall liave found its way into tliG hands of oiir 
readers, de^^patclies will have left England, and ['erliajis liaAO 
readied this country, directing the inauguration of the new 
rvyime. It is‘ now settled that we arc to liaNc a 8e(‘retary of State 
ainl not a President of a Hoard ; that the Secretary is to he 
assisted hy a Council, the majority of whom shall have served in 
India; and that this Council is to consist of lifteen members, and 
not to be limited to a nuinber which must lia\e rendered ellicicncy 
impossible. In reality, India has now been brought fairly within 
the pale of politics and party at homo. EndtV'Vours — great 
endeavours — have been made to fence her in with some sort (o' 
efleetivc barrier against intlucnces which even before the diango 
of government were mischievously powerful, and for a time these 
endeavours may bo successful, but that India is now entirely 
at the mercy of the JJritish Parliament few will' (jiiest'on. 
Parliament may at first exercise its power wisely and with 
moderation, yet sooner or later the day must arrive when 
amidst tlio conflict of party the welfare of India will he utterly 
lost siglit of. With an Iione&t and capable Indian Minister 
at tlio helm, even tliis danger may, and probal^ly ' will ho 
avoided, but if honest Ministers are always to he found, 
capable ones are not, and, unfortunately, want of ability is seldom 
allidrto diffidence. Despite all that has been flone to create 
an efficient Indian Council, practically the Minister will he able 
to do pretty much as he pleases. It is deeply to be regreltod 
that a seat in P^liament has beeji denied to all accepting a seat 
in the Indian The immediate resulti»of this has been to 

deprive the jSeuse of Commons of thsi very men whose voice 
should be at. least heard on every Indian question of importance. 
Nowhere probably will their loss he so much felt as in the Com- 
mittee Room, in which so much of the real business of the House 
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IS tran^^acto^l. It is notorious tluit one oF tiu? ahlost uumi whom 
this Presidency has produced lias seldom risen to address the 
House at any length, and yet has iciulercJ to In^ia service secoiul 
in value to lume — service contrasting strongly and honourahly 
with the false ami Frothy deefamation of more than one Indian 
notaljility whose philanthro|)y (Cod save the mark!) lias as yet, wo 
rojoire 10 jind, comniandod precisely the attention and respect it de- 
serves. For the pri’s.mt, h()we\er, the hat lias issued, (he good men 
Lalvi'u tiicir seats in the Indian Council, ami there we must hope 
for m'.ieii tru»u them. They may ho, if they choose, iiulependeiic, 
aii'l some nt tliom, at any rite, \\ill ludii' tlieir ant«xTdeiits if they 
place llioir opiniui; and judgment in the liamls of any Minister, 
lint, after all, the powoi of the Secretary of State for-lndia will 
I'L ;.o gnat tluit, fading its ipropta* and legitimate exercise, India 
i.i-iy, as far .i*. iho .Home Cov^'rnment is concerned, diift to 
Ue.-trm'tioo \\ lienevor t!ie ilouse of (Mimnon^ shall liave reached 
»h:»t Mage at \»u:cu not long ago a spilitkiing of its members 
doei/ied llmt .no Imllan sail excise ^hould cease*, ami at which 
oi /!■(* »acently tlio nmv .scandalous NirAab-of-Surat Idll was 
uvnied in the teeth of those who alone were anjuainted with the 
. evii'a of ih^^ case, ami the leal motives of those honorable 
» u nibci‘> on whom the injured Nuwalfs wrongs had out of tho 
House '.rude .so deep an impression. The House of Commons 
may c.eaiii deal th is trenchantly with matters of which it knows 
notliuig at ail, and with which it ought on no account to meddle, 
and ilie nox*l time tlic hiterosts at .stake may lx? very inucli inoro 
imporlanl than those of the Surat penshmer. Where, then, will 
be iho ]v)wur of red.stance, should tlie Indian Mini.sler fail ? Wo 
reply — in Imlia, tho Governmewt of whicli, if true* to itself, can 
never be coorc(?d iifto any suicidal inoa>*ire certain to be repu- 
diated at V'iMire by its own proinoter.s. It is in India that India 
must be governed. It lias been a.sserted, and probably with truth, 
t.lial the iirnad principj^e.s upon wliich our policy is to bo founded 
must be laid (Imvii in Faigland, but even tliis cannot be .‘*afely 
accepted without <|iialification. It is scarcely possilde that any 
policy denounced by tho authorities in India can bo a safe one ; 
on them mnsl, tinder any circumstances, devolve tlio task of 
carrying it out, and ^hey are little likely to loud themselves lieait 
and soiiPio carry out measures which they see to be pregnant 
wltli danger. Wyo bethle tlie Minister wlio, neiilicr a.shing nor 
iv<viving the o|)inion of the Indian Government, may sit down 
at home to lbr<ie policies and pn»clainations, or \vh(» may in lifty 
linos destroy a system of srovernment which during that numbei 
V(»n. viJ — NO. II 1 1 
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of years some of England's l)est and most experienced servants 
have labouicd to perfect. Their success lias been partial, no 
doubt, but does lliis fact render it at all likely that where they 
have toiled and partially tailed, men without any experience at 
all are now at once to succeed? Yet in too many respects is this 
the doctrine which, since the connnenceinent of tlie outbreak, 
has been sedulously preached in England. Indian experience 
has been called prejiidico, and those infested witli this prejudice 
have been systematically dcne-unccd as tlie very last persons in the 
world who slionld l)c allowed to have anything to say to tho 
future government of Jiulia. There now seems to be a reaction, 
and well will it be for both countries should this reaction 
bo lasting. ^ It may fairly be doubted whether Mr. Gladstone, 
in lately attempting to stem the ciirront of precipitate legislation, 
did not, at any rate, err, if he erred at all, on tlie sale of safety. His 
speech, masterly as usual, jiointed out witli empliasis and cor- 
rectness many a slioal to be avoided, many a landmark and 
beacon to be carefully kept in sight. Were the House of Commons 
filled or likely to be filled, with men of Mr. (Jladstono s or Lord 
Stanley’s stamp, PaHiamentary government for India would be 
the best government possible. As it is, however, wo can only 
trust tliat the iniluence and intellect of sucli leaders may suilice 
to curl) and restrain the recklc.ss attempts which, of a surely, 
will incessantly be made from many, some of them inllucntial 
quarters, to treat India as a vast English preserve. 

During the last year there has been much unwholesome 
agitation, and a vast amount of error has bcoiJ sedulously jn'opa- 
gated — how far successfully time will show. Some of the loiuling 
Englisli papers have lieadcd an ^outcry, the pernicious eflect of 
which has yet to developc itself. The Times is, specially amenable 
to this charge, though of late its tone has altered lor the better. 
Its excellent article of the 4th May last on Clmstianity in India 
contrasts remarkably with its previous virulent and impolitic 
denunciations of everything Indian. Tho Hoviews, too, have done 
their \vork, though they have, for the most part, dealt at any 
rate temperately with a subject on which those who never thought 
before have now suddenly found themselves r ble to pronounce 
a decided opinion. An article inHhe last Quarierly put 

forth under the title of “ British India,’] is, Ifewever, a very unfa- 
vourable excepMon. It displays some local knowledge, occasionally 
eiuinclates large and sound views, and is, wiihai, well and plausi- 
bly written, but unfortunately there is another side to the picture, 
and it is to this other side that we consider it necessary to draw 
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Wo propose, tliereforo, to exannno tl\o assertions ^vllich 
have been put forward, and, wliilo endorsing those entitled to 
credence, to correct tlio mib-statemcnls which d^^tiguro the article, 
to supply some very glaring omissions, to point out where in 
regard to several matters ot gi^at importance the truth has been 
suppressed, and to correct, in short, all that to us seems caleu- 
latcd to impose upon Eiiglisli readers, likely otlierwise to be 
grievously misled hy that which even in this country passes for 
truth with, many wlio from prejivlice, dishonesty, la/.inoss, or 
ignorance, are tO(» ready to overlook the enormous difficullies with 
which tlK3 administration of India is suiTouiidod. 

That, however an incompetent Minister may Irille with our 
Indian empire, that the real danger to the Empire will lie in the 
absence in India itself of able and experienced statesmen, and an 
cfllcienl and wise system, rc(]uiro little demonstration, but it is 
not e(jually true (p. 225) that the Bombay Army “ was on the 
eve of revolt, and its population, especially that of the Mahratta 
Country, ready for insurrection.” Every single native regiment 
of the Bombay Army, to which the opportunity has been afforded, 
has fought in Central India against the Bengal mutineers as well 
and as bravely as sepoys have ever fought, and tlierc are many, 
very many, •regiments throughout the Bombay Presidency, in 
which from first to last not a shadow of disaffection has manifest- 
ed itself, and this in S(;mo cases where the regiments have 
been (hr away from European troops. Nor have the Mahrattas, 
as a body, been oniy awaiting tlie signal to rise. Prolonged 
anarchy and disorder in the Nortli-West have undoubtedly pro- 
duced iniich excitement and suspicion througliout Southern India, 
but it is certain tliat tlie people generally have shown little or no 
desire to rise. TJie bad feeling has been nearly confined to the 
classes wj^ose <h)uiinant existence necessarily ceased wlicii British 
rule was proclaimed. Jn nothing has our policy been more 
erroneous than in expecting to obtain real and cordial support 
from those whom wo^ thus supplanted. The attempt to mingle 
oil and water would have been just as successful. Most unfortu- 
nately, too, we have committed the grave additional error of 
neglecting to create any influential class qualified to take the place 
of the to which our advent has proved latal. That Lord 
Elphiii^one has •tfisplapd “ energy, foresight, and judgment, 
will bo questioned by few, least of all by those on the spot best 
qualified to judge*; he lias displayed besides these (jnalitics a rare 
amount of calm moral courage which has not been without its 
effect. Yet it were, incorrect to suppose that by this “ only” 
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has the Bombay Presidency been saved. The trnth is, lliat ibc 
Bombay Army has never approached in defective discipline and 
constitution that^of Bengal, whose “ normal state is mutiny,” 
said one of our best and ablest olBccrs (General .folin Jacob), who 
was censured by the Governor-G/;neral at the time for daring 
to give publicity to ‘opinions, the correctness of which, however, 
time has only proved and conlirmed. Much tlicsame may be said 
of jMadras. Tlie discipline of its army has been of iron coui])ared 
to the truckling and time-serving policy which held the Bengal 
Army together for many years, only to render its disruption more 
sudden and complete. 

We know not whence the llcviewer can have learned that in 
Madras the “ real” Mussulman elements in the |)o[)ulation are 
wanting. IJow for a period did Il^der and Tippoo acijuire and 
retain power that so seriously alarmed, and for a time even tlireat- 
cned, the supremacy of the Ifritisli Government ? The elements 
that then existed, exist still ; but the most turbulent have long 
ago subsided into comparative tranquillity, which, however, had 
the Madras Army mutinied as the Bengal regiments universally 
did, would have long-ago given way to anarchy and bloodshed. 
And so it has booh oven with regard to the Nizam, many of 
whoso troops have done right good service, while throughout his 
territory a lawless Mahomedau population has been kejvl in quiet, 
chiedy owing to the far-seeing ability and judg..ient of the Mi\iis- 
tcr, Salar Jung, whoso eiuloavors, however, to preserve order must 
have been utterly lutilc had Mahotnedanism and murderous 
rebellion been such tb(n-oughly convertible terms sis the English 
public are askcil to believe them to be. 

“ Those who know India best were not unprepare<l for this 
state of things (the mutiny and outbreak of 1857) long before 
the rebellion broke out." (p. 227.) To proplie’cy after tho event 
is at any rate safe, but it will scarcely bo maintained that any one 
venturing eighteen months ago to predict occurrences such as 
those which have actually taken place would have commanded 
even a heaving. Tho missionaries certainly did petition tho lloaso 
of Commons, and it is deeply to be regretted that their representa- 
tion did not meet with better treatment. Mr. Ifalliday, too, in 
his famous Police minute, describgjl a defective system in which, 
as Governor of Bengal, for several years past^ he ought! at any 
rate, to have been able to effect some impiovcmcnt, though he has 
in-obably ore this learned from experience that i; is much easier 
to describe in strong language the shortcomings of an Indian 
Police, than to rcjuedy and remove them. But neither in the 




hiKssionaricV petition, nor in the Lieutenant-Governor’s iniiinte, 
is there to be foiiml any indication wliatevcr that they were at all 
prepared (or tliat which Inis actually occurred. . 

There is good reason, wo are told, (p. 227) to IhTicvo the 
mutilations of Englishuieji 4 Uid English women to liave l>cen 
perpetrated not by the sepoys but liy tlTo villagers. On what 
<uitliority this statement lias been made it is dillicultto conceive; 
it appears to bo now for the lirst time put Ibrward, and to bo at 
liireet variance with all accounts, piiblislicd and private, received 
from those on the spot. That any amount of atrocity may 
have been perpetrate<l by tho felons escaped from oiir jails,” 
and by the villainous scum of the population of such cities as 
Delhi, Agra, and Meerut, is likely enough, but iu nothing is the 
uiitrustworiliincss of the article before us more eviifimt than in 
tlius confoiuuliug these (elons and bud mashes” with the vil- 
ligci's, who, generally speaking, have, it is notorious, hekl aloof, 
while ill very many cu'^os tliey have alibi ded us active assistance. 

“ I'lic general defeclion of the troops wlien the moment caino 
for trying llieir luielity” is correctly cnougli attributed (p. 228) 
to laxity of vliscipline and many other purely military reasons, 
but it IS at the same time uiaiiitaincd that “ tho real causes of 
the n.'bollioi? must be souglit for elsewhere,” that is to say, in 
grievances of tho pojiulatiou IVom which tho sepoy army “ had 
been drawn, and with which it still maintained the most iiitimato 
social tics.” iUit tliis liypothesis is shown to bo unteinblo by 
the fact tliat tho muyiiy of the sepoys was not, nor even up to 
the present time lias been, followed by anything approucliiiig to 
a general lising of tho pojmlation, so that if they really felt tlic 
“ grievances” described by thclieviewer, tliey failed under almost 
every conceivablp temjitation* to show their sense of them liy 
acting as oppressed masses ever liavo acted, and iirobahly ever 
will act, on sucli occasions. In Oudu alono lias it been other- 
wise, but tlio circumstances have been exceptional and peculiar. 
From Oudo the Bengal xknny was mainly rocruitod, but even 
then*, it is certain that the grievances alleged are those not of tho 
cultivating population but of the lalookdais, who, with tho 
thousands of uiy’uly rufilans to wlioni the prospect of a regular 
Government was in the last ilegrec hateful, have again reduced 
tho province toa*stateof anarcliy approaching to tliat from which, 
under Ib’itish rules it Iftd just begun to emorge. 

Wo concur Entirely in the opinion that it has been too 
much the liabit to allect surprise that tlieie shouM exist anti - 
pathy between omstlNcs and the natives of India, but that tiu* stale 
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of things proiliicocl by the uuitiiiy of a large mercenary army havS 
been (p. 228) “ a plienonionon povliaps unparalleled in the 

history of the luiniau race/’ is an assertion the correctness ol' 
whicli we take leave entirely to impugn on tlie authority of 
liistory, a reference to wliich will, if re mistake not, show that every 
servile rising has been characterised by equal or greater ferocity, 
and preceded by at least as much obsequious servility as that 
which tlie He viewer erroneously supposes peculiar to the present 
outbreak. 

A little further on (p. 229) we find it stated that the Malio- 
medan coiKjuerors of India ‘‘ erected those magnificent monuments 
whicli still testify to their greatness,” and “endeavored, as far as 
possible, to make thcmselvesapartof the people they had subdued,” 
while “ our‘rule in India has hitherto been grounded and main- 
tained upon diametrically opposite principles.” The premises, 
the inference, and the comparison here, are one and all incorrect 
and worthless. Although wo might and ought to have tlono 
more, our Ganges canal. Grand Trunk Hoad, Hai hours, Docks, 
and several other works, are certainly not excelled in magnitude 
or grandeur, while th-'y cannot be approached in real utility, by 
anything Mahoniedan ; and as for the conciliatory endeavors of 
those ruthless conquerors, they must be searched fCr assuredly 
neither in history nor in tlie feelings of the Hindoos, who, to the 
present hour, regard their Maliomcdan neighbours with aver- 
sion gonorally bordering on hatred. Since the introduction of 
British rule scarcely has any single year parsed in whicli blood- 
shed between the tw^o has not been prevented solely by either 
the presence or the active interference of disciplined troops, and 
wo need back no further than the year in which Oude >vas 
annexed to recall to remembrance disturbances between the rival 
creeds, which at one time threatened most seriously thc,i)eacc of 
the whole of our own adjacent territory. But even had it been 
otlierwisc, and had the Mahoincdaus really made themselves a 
part of the people, does it follow that we are ‘(to use the writer’s 
own expression) to “ lliiulooisc” ourselves, — and were we willing 
and able to do so, would India 1)0 benefited thereby ? Narrow 
must be the views, and perverted, indeed, iiiust<J)e the intellect, 
of those who fancy that India’s regeneration can bo found in, or 
bo possible under, England’s debasement, and'j^t the inference 
to 1)0 drawn from the statements before u# amounts, if it means 
anvihing, to this. 

The maladministration of justice, the tenure of land, and the 
impediments thrown in the way by the Government, are described 
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(j).. 230) as having prevented independent Knglisliincn from 
settling in India, or iVoni investing eapifcnl in tlie cultivation of 
its soil. A more erroneons statement was never put forward. 
Admitting the administration of justice to have been, and still 
to 1 ) 0 , grievously defective, it wccitain that of the causes which 
more tlian any others have prevented, and !ippareiUly will con- 
tinue to prevent, European settlement, not one has been here 
noticed by the lleviewcr, who lias, however, brouglit forward 
several of them el&ewhere to supporj; other assertions, — the effect 
of the climate on the liuropean constitution ; the rapid deteiiora- 
tion of race ; tlie iiii|)ossil)iiity of employing Europeans on out- 
door woik ^the clieapnoss of native labor ; and tliongli last, not 
least, our own increasing ci\ilisalion and relinmnent, combined 
willi increased raj'/ulity and lVe([U6n<‘y of commiinicafion between 
lOngland and Asia. 'J’o tlicsc, and to several r)tlicr powerful 
causes, must the absence of European settlers bo attributed, and 
until these shall have ceased to operate, wore the Indian courts 
of justice as near to, as they now are distant from perfection ; 
were lainl to lie had in every direction simply by taking possession 
of it ; ami wore tlie Government to offer a diject pecuniary irulucu- 
nient to every European agreeing to invest liis capitid in India; — 
won* all tlii.f to take ])lace tomorrow, it is improbable that wo 
slioiild be any nean.'r ICuropeau soUlement and colonisation than 
wo are at present. The evidence lately given before a Committee 
of the House of Commons affords a fair illustration of the real 
meaning and value 0 ^' the outcry which has been raised in this 
matter. The indignation with which native suffering has been 
pourtrayed, the eloquence with which imaginary parallels have 
l)C(3n drawn, and the saiiguineness with wliich impossible im- 
provement has bgen i^ropliecieH, in reality all cover one common 
object — LuHafor the Enylisk. 

There is a great deal more about “ increasing estrangement,** 
“ widening separation,*’ &c. &c. wliich led us anxiously to search 
for the proposed reitfedy, but we have searchevl in vain. On ap- 
proaching this dirBculty, the writer's imagination, fertile as in other 
respects wo have found it, a])pears to have failed him. Instead 
of conclusions twe find truisms, and then we come (p. 235) 
to the following astonishing •and iinfouiuIeJ assertion, “That 
the njptlves camifit be treated with kindness and considera- 
tion ; that tliey are inseifsible to all attempts to conciliate them ; that 
the only way to^nake uurselves respected, and to hold the country, 
is by leading tlio inhabitants to I’ear us ; — are assertifins so often 
rcpcatc<l that they /ire alm(»st .accepted as trui'^ms. They are su 
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carefully impressed upf»n every yoiinuf man who sets loot in India, 
that he soon brings himself to believe that by ill-treating a Hin- 
doo or a Mahoinedau he is actually ])tTl()rining'' a painful public 
duty, and is individually carrying out a part of a great imperial 
policy; he is told that as for gratitude? it is not to be expected — that 
‘ black fellows’ have no sucli feeling ; that those who are treated 
the l)est liate us the most/’ Time and space would indeed be 
wasted in the attempt to argue with one whose imagination or 
ignorance can liave thus run riot Discriminative kindness may 
luive been too iVeqnently wanting — wc believe such to liavo been 
the case ; but to prove the utter falsity ot the above* picture we 
need merely refer to the misplaced conlidenco in tlieir jneii which 
has brought mourning to so many English homes. Nor has thi:. 
been confined to the army, — it is but yesfi rday that one (»l tlu* 
most promising members of the Donibay Civil Soi vico sacriliccd 
himself in the vain attempt to reason with, and thcrcd»y save, a 
chief wdtli wliom ho liad formerly ))een in frequent official inter- 
course, and over whom he unhappily believed lie could exercise a 
powerful fiiendly inlliience. 

\Vc next iind education referred to with singular infelicity. 
Commencing witli the truism that liie danger of estrangement 
between ourselves and the natives must bo increased as they 
become inoreandmore educated, the writen* proceeds to assert that 
tlieAct of Parliament declaring that neither crcid nor color shall lie 
grounds of exclusion from any post or office has been practically 
ignored, and that the demand foreducated natives is now generally 
exceeded by the supply. Inquiry would, wo believe, prove that so 
far from having ignored or set aside th-* intoiUions of tlic lA*gisIa- 
ture, there has been an increasing tendency to run into tlio 
opposite extreme, and to place natives in situations for wliich they 
as yet lack some essential qualificati(»iis. That the deijnind for 
natives ([uallfied to fill the higher posts is exceeded by the siqiply, 
is a statement requiring only to bo tested to bo proved the very 
reverse v»f tlie trutli. It is undoubtedly tho iase that the recent 
efforts to diffuse education have been in many lespects injudicious 
and misdirected, — that in this matter some of the missionary 
bodies have been more successful than tlic Govcwimcnt (thongii 
it is not the case, as asscrtotl, that they have already “ cxcr- 
cis:ul considcrablo inllucnce upon a portion '"Iff the Hindoo 
population”) ; and it is equally true (though the Reviewer has 
not told 03 so) that when the trainjuilllty of tho Punjaiib, and 
witli it tho lull of Delhi and our retention of Upper liulia, w'as 
trembling in the balance, “ a Bi^hop for the Punjaiib” v:as ll:'* 
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."ry of an inllaeiUinl l'^^glihh party, aotuaied doubtlosr, hy llicbo.it 
<d' motives. There are erjuaily important uiatlors beariin^ directly 
on the great question ol' education, wliicli liavc b^on entirely passed 
over, or elso referred to without romarb or disapproval, yet tliese 
are matters upon ^^l^ich e\*frvtliin;r Inn^-e-s, and to ^^llich 
attention caniujt bo too strongly dnvt-ted. Real reform and 
improvement must lie proinotcd hy any discushiou which, while 
temperately stating existing shortcomings ami errors, shall point 
out any practicable remedy, but !io*mnst be sanguine and short- 
sighted indeed who can persuade himself that any noticu so super* 
licia!, incorrect, and oiie-sid'‘d liiat upon which wo are now 
anmnenting, can lie of any real service whatever to India or to 
India’s millions. ^ 

'The “ o.'-trangement betwo-n the people and tlioir Knglish 
inlers was (we are told, p, 24t)) Uie principal cause <»f the hatred 
shown to ns <biring t1ie insnri-ofUion*' (this estraiigemont having 
been just belbre ch'seribod ro the of the insurrection, which 
fJiroughont is confounded with ilie mutiny), and tlnui comes the 
novel and startling discovery that this state of things w^ould cease 
to exist could we create “ identity ot* interests, of language, 
and of religion, accompanied by just and jinulcnt laws, and i)y a 
speedy and cheap administration of ju^tice,” — a model ale task, 
truly, for Lord Stanley and his Council, were they an incarnation 
of the wliole of the administrative capacity and Indian experience 
which the world lias yet seen or is ever lil'cly to see. 'J’lie writer, 
liowever, solves the priblom in his own peculiar lasliion, and tells 
ns that identity of interests is to be secured by giving to the 
natives everything they can or ought to desire; that identily of 
language may be attaiped by gradually making English 

the Language of <ill courts of ju>tice, hy declaring a knowledge 
of English to confer, coeier is paribus^ a prererential claini to public 
employment ; and by communicating oUicially with all native 
Princes in English, appending, if necessary, a translation in their 
own language. Regarding identity of religion, the ([ucstion, at 
all times a difficult one, has (we are told) been rendered more 
delicate and dangerous by the traditionary policy” (what tliat policy 
may have been i.f nowhere explained) “ pursued in India by tlio 
East Ii'ilia Company.” It is? proposed (p. 24.‘I) that for the 
future ^ the Government should openly pr()!e->s Christianity, and 
act up to its profession in all its dealings, but at the same time 
should secure perfect toleration and protection to all creeds.” 
This is called “ the broad principle to be laid down in dealing 
with the subject,” • but how to get beyond a principle we 
VOL. Vn.— NO. II. Ut 
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arc not iau;;lit, tiionoli wo are iiifonneJ tliat Lord Cannirig 
acted altogotlior witliont praHji|de when he publicly proclaim- 
ed tli;.' (h^verr.incrt bclior “ all loyal subjects of' tho Briti.sli 
Crown” inijL;ht ailvar.iaiu'on^ly “ olh'r a supplication to Al- 
mip^lity (loll’ (\u c day naiiiotf to 1)0 set apart as one of 
Immilialioii. It ^YCTe idle to :illempt to ajialysc or (li>pr()ve the 
assertion^, iiih r.'uces, ju'opo.sitioii.-, a.nd tl(»gina.s that lolhov in 
rapid and bcwilih'i-ing succession, let must we endeavour to 
eomplote tlu? disaL»iTcablr tasK of expx>isino tl»e real clKiracler am* 
value of wntint^ well calculated not merely to im[)oso upon the 
Ignorant or nnwarv reader, l)ut to convoy a most crroueotis 
imi>rossioii in any but reall\ well-informed ([uarters. We will 
dispose of the n liiL;ious (picstion once (or all by transcribing at. 
length an admiral}le article which appeared in Tha Timrs, of the 
4 lli May last : — 

Nothing can 1‘0 imuT moderate, more tolerant, niort' suited 
to tiie spirit of the ag»' «*nid the cxn^'t tem])cr (*f the |»iildic than 
tho i)0tlti(*u of tlui evangelical Societies with rc'^pcct to the 
future preachiiig (^f Christianity in India. ICxcept a rather 
sweeping dcMiaml at 'flu* eiid, tlntt GoTcnimcnt should withdraw 
from the cuio and niaiiagemcui of all lands or ])ropertie.s d(‘voted 
to th(^ inaiiiteuanee of native worship, there i.s rcaliy nothing of 
which any one, ho Ic' pri(‘st, p!iih)S<)phrr, or politiciuJU can ouni- 
plain ill lids well-worded doeiiment. So to the general ])roposi- 
tions of tho pi-tilioui’rs Wv’ must cordially snhscribo Wo wdsh to 
see absolute freetlom given to t!ie inculcatjoii of Christian doc- 
trines ; wx’ wish the convtrsion of a native to Ch.ristiiinity to bo 
no bar to Ids emploYiucut bv the State ; wt wisli to see the 
Idightiuix iidUu'oce of caste pass invay ; w'c recognise tliat Cliris- 
tiaidty oug!it not to ]«■’ propagated hy (Government interference ; 
wo rejoice in the abolition of Snttce and the nutrrlage. of widow^s ; 
we <lesire the oxlcnsiou of education, ami slioald be glad to .see 
the Jjihlc read to all wdio are desirous to hear it. The docu- 
ment wddeh makes the.se ve(juests seems, liowover, to mean more 
than it openly expresses. 'Die refjucsts, in t?ict, are only too rca- 
soiiahle. Why .sliould the Clmreh Mis.sioiiary Society, the Mora- 
vian Missionary Society, the Brayerbook and Homily Society, the 
Naval and MilitaryJlible Society, tho Wesleyaim, the Hidepeiid- 
ents, and the Baptists, with allUheir array of chairmen, and 
treasurers, and liouorary secretaries, meet together to enunciate 
such axioms as are contained in the petition‘d It is now the 
month' of May, the forces of the religious world have taken the 
fudd, the Exeter-hall campaign is to begin, and witldii three or 
four weeks several liundred speeches will have been made on the 
conversion of India. The ndssionaries who have returned from 
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the South Sea Islands will tl'oniynvcs of sui:dl aecouiit ; file 
o|>]u‘csspd Ne^TO v?\]\ he tt)r;.!:ottt‘U h>v thi-- one seasiOi, even a 
JiMvish coiiv('i‘t will tor tlieinonitnit to l.e|ii\ti‘vr^tM«,ir. Br»t 

Jlraljinins Uiul Fokirs, iliiuk v i-h-v i^v.-focoms neojOivies 
won iVoiii tlu‘ WO] shij» of \ i^ffoo or M iis-^ilinnn iU'iulcniru in 
tlie j\orUi-\V^st lh*o\ luces, M»ho liavo cxpi-i -.Moj lilM.-i.-il fipiniojis 
oil roli^iion, wall be tin? principal characlc’':'- ui cricli speakcr’.s 
striii;:: of anecdotes. In fad, v, c mov j)r«'parc ior a \(‘rv stroii;^- 
nuivoiiieut lo'vanls a pro'.ol;, f isinu^TtiN'ulc iu India, I’ur he it 
from us t«> d.riH|) the /lal oftliost. Vvlio w<juid no hnih to the woi'k 
or to cheek the liiK'rnlily of iho'-a* v, h«» would sopj-ovt it will' their 
j)nrse. We knowhow inueh t in* Kvaiuo Vx I ’paii vhascl't ^’h'dimlis- 
st'iiit clime'-, and if i; -^eeiiH lirllciu eMi..pariso}! v.jih A-.kat Uievaini 
weonnld lu.t to allow' the loftiur; ■- llx-i;* ainn un<k’lv to dwarf 
ll)0 i-ealitics of thidr p( rfa'mai:ce lhat an* l.onnd to sav that 
the petiii<)ii which Lov<l Siniln ^'o«n‘'. p’*-, imiIm! to the House of 
lj»rd,-t lest ni;.:iH seems to be l>iu a ]‘:di’ rdl' V of f he o[ii‘ :»)iis 
whicli ar(^ pis'vah-nt in ce»-ieiu cir*‘{, •; 'j'hx d'''‘mn^*itt hfoks 
rather t>>o jiolitie, too mncli tie* w »•! men whowi'sh toeo)iii>ino 
as main’ votes as jio^sibb* in e oi an erderpii x wliich is yet 
vnpue and nndcterniine I. \\ Inoi ve liear ik chn-ih tlioronelily 
miliiaul nse such stiidion.'.ly pi'x\::h!e lainjai.M', w( are somewhat 
remi’ ilfd (^f the nltiwti mpeiab* maoifiv.toes na 'which Soverei^’ns 
me neeiJ^lomod to unnoimee their |;m’| os* of Id w-kadlnp; a noi^i«h- 
bonr's poj't, or fiei/in<»’ his m</s(. d.eoij.'J/le nio-ii.TM' 

“ \\h ‘dtall ))rohaljly eat] dovni coj ('oi Is ads -Oiee indi^:uant 
x..atory, 1)ut it is a duty t? doslme < oir c-.i.vh*;io’i tiTat tho 
tiV’-.L tifoils at eoiiversion, v/i v n th«.‘ p 'cs« nt do.ord'-rs shall be 
over, ouuht to bo cautions, w'cll .'ti.bvd., aid m:i<le v.jih a due 
layaril to the political situation <f the ctejxfru A wtad of 
Ciiconra.L 'unent W’ill, wokciow, p,dl herb hondrLds < i' mi.-ioiiaries 
find hundreds (d Phon>ands of [#ouu F. F.eel) denomination will 
be ea;jrer 1^) do sometliin^u* irrcat <e.i o line a field. '5 iie clim’ch will 
prepare it.s plans of sn]){livi«hd <li'»ce'; s, and ;!nti<*ipate tiie day 
whou six or oi.^ht new Indian i’i'ilio'ps shall he emi^-crati'd in 
Yv estminstcr Abhcy.' The \Vede\an* \ d> ;nTa,n;je their circuits, 
and the otlier denominations will t len esrshh'h is ov. u s;. stem 
on the ^(rniidosl scale, and Auih ^ le ijo)-! a.idnl mu.s prctenoii/ns. 
All this may in idie end I'C ,-y>od ; woj du» not to (h.sti’oy or 
even chock the imjiulsc, but #;iily ft* .i^nide;:;; for it ccrifiiuly 
docs sej?in that a .widen lu*'^' of misuonarics juriy dio ii'.oia' Ininn 
than g(»od. j^et us coii^mfcr what loas hci a tin: f.'iLc of Indian 
uus'^iuiis as yet.* That many natives have hocn, convau’tcd — 
except iu one. district in .Southern Jmlia -n.et cv'Ti I ho nnr t 
sanguine report would pr .-toml. All accoun.is s' c*' »' that, wlietiur 
from the incapacity' of the Cliristian ]>ve<icher or th.o stubborn- 
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ness of the Hindoo listener, the cases of real intelJigoui religious 
change have hccii hut few. The Hindoo has his theology, which 
l^xotfT -hull may fihooso to c.lass witl*. the worship of the Eight of 
EcMiitv or the Heejeo Islands, hut v/liich more enquiring intelli- 
gence knows to be c»omplicjU(Ml ainl prcdouiid beyond anything 
which the mind (»f a (Ind: KvJior ever elaborated for our 
own Church ; and the eon.se<)uonc:e has been tliat not one 
out of fifty of the rniobionaries who have gone to India lias 
been a match for the educated Hindoo in theological strife. Bui 
though we have not cfuivcrtcd the natives, we liave frightened 
them. The mi.ssi(uuines have not spread their creed by 
argninoil.. but the} liave made an univcrsnl inij>rcssion 
thai. it W'as about to be spread i>y force, and this is ])er- 
fectly intelligible. For what w’onld be the natural course of 
the discission? On the incarnation, tlio nature of the (Jod- 
hcad, self-inortilieation, and tlie like, the Eraliniin would have 
much to say in answer to his ojqoonent, and ^vould say it with 
oriental coolr'^ss and ob^tiiun’v : but there w'onld be one argu- 
ment whidi the Hindoo could never answer ‘ Wc are stronger 
than you. A\’e arc tlic conquerors who have beaten your arinios, 
dethroned your king.s abolished mrny of your rites, clianged 
your laws of marriage and inlicritance, broken down to a great 
extent \oni’ vevereil and chevisbed ca.>te. AV"o are tlie possessors 
of cannon, and rilles, and sliot, and shell; it is onr locomotive 
which wdii/zes by you, it. is our tel<'graj>h which carries messages 
for hundreds (»r mill’s aero.’-s your land.’ In fact, the God whom 
the Chi'i.^tian missioiiarv can abva}s point wdieii worsted in an 
encounter is tlie fjovd of Hosts, who has given to the English- 
mail the laud of the heathen for an inheritance. ‘ See Avliat wc 
Christians can do’ lias been, we suspect, the gist of most 
(Msc(»urses for many a yi’ar. ’Du* argiuneiit is, no doiiht, a. fair 
one, !)ut it is hardly complinicntarv f>r reassuring to the listener, 
and iiow' ]\liu<sulmau and Hindoo liave been aifected ’3y ijt wo? 
know iVuin the events of I8r>7. 

“ \Vh(?n the mutiny has been (pienclied in blood, when the 
millions from the to I ho Birman frontier seem sunk again 

in apathy and iiwx under the swoimI of tiic conquerors, wdiat may 
wc CA])0Ct from the w-^tvong bands of emboldened and triumphant 
missionaries who>v*ill jiour into the country ftushfri with the pride 
of rare, the pride of a dominant fai^l^ the applause of the English 
people, the sanetion of Parliament, the anthoritr/ of the re-csta- 
Idi.slied GuVernment ? That the Britisii ‘Juithority is a Christian 
■authority, and that every Christian may propagate his religion, 
ave t>vo doctrines wliicli we should be .sorry to controvert ; but 
when the tw\) are put together something may spring from them 
very imiiko the principles enunciated in the petition. In fact. 
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wIiMtover may be said about the impartiality and neutrality of 
(Joveniincnt, it is im|) 0 ssiblc to expect that in ])reseuce of sucli 
tomptn-tion every person lioldiii^^ civil or nklitiirv employment 
under the Govcrrnvient will abstain from pr(»‘:eTytisiiii;. 1'lie judge 
at one place, the collector at another, a^serioiis coloiicd, or a 
subaltern of strict education, may join himself to the work of the 
missionaries, and seem to conii)romi.se the Government, of 
w'hieli to native eyes he forms a part. Much, indeed, maybe 
done by a ])eriodieal disclaimer of^intermcddling by the (jovern- 
inent, but the (nu'stion is whether Asiatics will believe the 
disclaimer to be sincere, or learn to dissociate the abstract 
Government from its llesli and bbxnl eons! itiunits and subordi- 
nates. W'c e,'innot liide from ourselves that we shall all, 
whetlier oillcial or military, <n* simple private* indivi<InaLs, 
bo mixed iip in the crusmle against tbe religions of India. 
To the Hindoo every hlnglislnnan will seem to be a jdotter 
against lii‘^ nationality ainl faitli ; so tliat we must nol make too 
much of the <listinctioii wln<*)i th.e petitiemers would makohetween 
governmental and private net i<rii. l»y all means let Government 
proclaim its neutrality, hut let private individuals, for a time at 
least, temper and well <lir(‘ct their zeal. I#idia may he compared 
to a ra.i)g(.M)f niagazines, 1w() or tiiree of wliieh liavo exploded, 
while the otlnu’S may at any time he destroyed hy au unfortunate 
spark, diristianity, we are sure, will gain in the end hy allowing 
the heaving sea of Indian disquietude to settle down hefore put- 
ting in action any elaborate scheme of universal jn’oscdytism.” 

m 

We Iiave now anfved at iliat mucli-vexcd <juestion, llic Indian 
land tenure. We arc told (]>. 247) that “ to lliis day tho 
ii\al civilians of Hongal, the N. W. Provinces, Madras, and 
IJombay are ready nt any moment, over their tillins or under their 
punkas, to figlit*to the death, each in bclialf of liis favorite sys- 
tem/’ •We might add from our own personal knowledge that 
some of tlio most eminent of these advocates liave heen etpially 
ready to light, aye,^ and liave generally Ibnolit, tliis battle uhorc 
punkas were scouted and tiflins unheard of. lint this would be 
little to tho point. It is to the Qumierh/ article tliat we turn, 
expecting to find at any rate some de.seription of tlio hlot nliioli 
all tlio Indian statesmen from Clive downwards have failed to hit. 
No spell thing, jmwever ; every system is in its turn condemned, 
but what .should have JjoCTi, or now ought to be done, we are left 
entiicly to conjecture. The leading Indian journal (tho Friend 
of India) has thus summed up the opinions (if opinions tlioy 
may be called) which the Reviewer has thro\Mi in a heap befuie 
Hie Engbsli reader He jjaysall the land Iciuiics arc alike bad, 
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tlic zcininilarce because it does not protect the tenant under the 
zemindar, tlio ryotwar beenso it pauperises the fanner, the village 
system because it i.^ inquisitorial, c<>mplicatod, and costly in col- 
lection. These evils are enormously aggravated by the resump- 
tions ami JCnain (Joiwmissions an'l by the hom-sty of Kuropean 
collect<»rs, >vlio exact the uttermost farthing ^^here the agent ot* 
a Mussulimnx Government would pocket a bribe, and shut his e\es. 
Is there a tact hero that has not Ijooh asserted and reiterated in 
every paper in India till refonficrs are weary and jiu'ro remlers 
utterly disgusted ? It is all true, more or loss, and so it is 
true also that the sun shines.” Ju5>t as confused, and not at 
all more trustworthy, arc many ()f the statements on which this 
string of objections purports to bo based, and here again tlie ermr is 
one little likely to ho detected by the English reader, tliongh trnns- 
parent to all acquainted with the proceedings of the Indian Go- 
vernment, who are described (p. 247) as having at one time 
declared the absolute ownership of tlic laud to belong to tliem- 
selvcs, at another to bo vested in zemindars, tlien to apjnu’tain 
to j.'igccrdars, on some other occasion to tnlookd.irs, and iti some 
oases to be with the cuitivators. Each of those assumptions has, 
it is asserted, in its turn rurmed the basis of legis!,at!on. Duo 
inquiry would have demonstrated the extreme incorrectness of 
these stat(>nicnts, and would at the same time, l>y jdaeing the 
writer in possessi(Ui of the real meaning of tlie tonus 
“ zeininch'r,” “ talookdar,” *• jagoordar,” &c, have sljowii that 
many of them arc used to express oi'.c and th^. same tiling. J5ul 
had it been otherwise, and had diversity of practice greater 
even tlian that alleged existed, the inference that grievous 
wrong and injustice must have been perpetrated would still 
be most incorrect. The manner in whicli this accusation is 
jumbled together with an admission that there ma\ he, amMiidoed 
very probably is, nothing whatever to find fault \Yitli, is a fair 
specimen of the style in which a subject of the greatest importance 
has been throughout treated. Immediately after thus describing 
the Government toi*giversations and gyrations, the writer finds out 
(p* 247) that tlie “fundamental laws relating to lamled property” 
man “vary essentially in different parts of IiuliiV,” and a little 
further on satisfies himself that it is “ not unreasiuiable” to sup- 
pose that they thus vary. Fundamcntijl rules and political 
eiv>nomy axioms do well to season an article expressly iirepaved for 
home consumption, but in India such expressions grate strangely 
on the eiars of those who know, and too frequently fall into the error 
of belieting that everybody else must know, that from thcHitna- 
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lavas to Ca })0 Comorin the only fuiulamcntal law relating to 
landed property was that every man held as much as he could as 
long as he could, that is, until deprived of it J)y the caprico of 
the //c fndo s«)vereign, or the aggression of some suliiciently 
poweil’ul ntMghl)4)ur ; to sny^i othing of ^he iarming system, 
wliich from lii;'t to last picvailed to a greater or less extent, 
soniotiinos to an extent which left no man secure in the possession 
of anything. 

We were literally astounded \\4ien we found Lord Cornwallis 
charged (p, 24S) with having violated ‘‘rights which every native 
Co\ liniment had respected even in the worst of times of rebeHioii 
aiiil war.” A refmvnce to the Madras torture leport will show 
lim " right>” in limes of ])eace, which, existing; from time 
ioiinemorial, lia\e not yet entirely disappear(3il. What the 
ilglils in file >\()rst lime of rehellion and war were, under 
the Mogul's and Mahrattas, we must leave our readers to 
infer, 'rhey auj not lo 1 m 3 found recordo<l, but tlie extinoliou 
of whole lamilies, districts laid desolate, and other whole- 
sale atrocities, are matters of history which suliiciently indicate the 
nature of tlie rights so rnthlossly sacrilicett hy one of the IjClSI- 
inteiitioiM d ^loblemeii who lias ruled India. Tliat the settlement 
<‘liccicd then may be advantageously revised now, or that the ar- 
rangcineiits which a century ago were the best possible in, ay 
contrast most unfaYorably with the improved system of the 
present day, is likely enough ; but to assert that “ rigl^is” have 
l)eeu wanionlv sacriliced, and that “grievous evils” have been 
incessantly iiifliclod, is just as much at variance} with the truth 
as is the succcetliiig statement (p. 249) tliat these evils havo 
discouraged “ Europeans from settling and from iiivesliiig tlieir 
fapital in Ilcngit^.” 

Another ohjcction taken to Lord Cornwallis’s settlement is tliat 
it was virtually “ a reminciation of just rights operating most 
unfairly upon tlie remaining tax-payers of India,” (p* ^50) 
and that it confirmed in perpetuity “ a vast numlier of 
alienations of revenue, many of them notoriously fraudulent, 
and many originally of a mere temporary character.” That 
this has been me effect of tlie permanent settleineiit is certain, 
and tljjit it is a jesnlt much to bo regretted is equally true, but 
how are we to recorjpilc^ objections taken, and to us it appears 
justly tahen, fo this “ renunciation of just rjgbts,” with 
the unqualified denunciation a few p.'iges on of the proceed- 
ings of the llonibay Government, in having so far profited 
by Lord Cornwallis’s error as to endeavor by all practicable 
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means to i)roservc those very “ just riglits,” and thus to deal 
equitably with “the remaining (anciionnous majority) tax-payers 
of India ' ? 

Next comes the lyotwar system, whence, wc are told, (p. 251) 
“ arose that disgracqbil system oroppression, of violence, and of 
torture, which has reduced the greater part of the Presidency of 
Madras to a state of urLscry and wretchedness, lorining an ever- 
lasting reproacli to tlie Government of the Kast India Company, 
llie landed gentry were swept away, the last pico was wrenched 
from the naked cultivator for his rent, and nothing was soon left 
but tlie Government on the one side, and the most abject poverty 
on tlie other/’ The oflect of so heartrending a description 
on those wlio may peruse this article will be at any rate mi- 
tigated by our assuring them that between the vyotwar 
system and the landed gentry, and between the Gooilwin 
sands and Tentordon steeple, the coimeetion is, and ever has l)ecn 
one and the same. The ryotwar system has swept away nf» 
landed gentry, for the simple reason that it has never come in 
contact with any — at least, if it ever did so, it must have been in 
dark ages and anci<‘ut4. times of which wo have not even a tradi- 
tional account. Most flagrant and inexcusable is the misstate- 
ment which represents the normal condition of the Madras 
Presidency, under tlio ryotwar system, to have been one of 
torture inllicted by revenue officers ; the trutli, according to the 
Torture Report itself, being that the oppression which in the 
Police fiepartmeiU was discovered to have jrevailed very exten- 
sively, w'as, in the Revenue branch of the service, found to have 
been the exception and not tlie rule. Ibit to whatever extent 
native subordinates may have thus abused their power, tlie cause 
must be sought elsewhere tlian in the ryotwar system. It is not 
very long ago that in Rcngal Proper, where the revenue, settle- 
ment has been eilected on directly opposite principles, rcvoniio 
demands were discovered to have been, probably for a great 
length of time, enforced in dungeons very like those of 
Front de Bosuf. Had the writer, instead of bringing for- 
ward such abuses merely in support of his own incorrect state- 
ments, endeavored to show how any Government can more 
effectually deal with and suppress them, he might have done good 
service. ^ 

“The traveller in the Deccan (we are iolcl, p,.259) will find 
the proceedings of the Inam Commission the first and gravest 
cause of complaint against the Government/’ This, we appre- 
hend, would depend very considerably upon whom the traveller 
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might consult.'*' A Brnluuin loinul tt) have obtained exemption 
from taxation hy gross and palpable fraud, and taxed according! v, 
would most assuredly describe liiinsclf as y.lie most injured 
individual, and tbo luam (’’omi^ission as tlio most unjust tribunal 
inexistence. Wore the ryots, wlio for thS’ly or forty previous 
years Iiad paid tliat Brahiuiir.s sliare td the public burden, uuule 
fully to comprehend the objeet and tlie result ^^f the pioceediiigs 
of the Inam Comi!Ussi(‘'», and a‘-!ced wlidher tliey dcsirotl to 
restore the exempti<m at tluir owii rxp«M'.s;\ th.'ir reply would 
scarcely impugn either ti e policy or i!io jielico of the Jh’iiish 
Government, Wc mwt iir.d tli.it the Inam Commission 
proceedings liavo cngciidered s'» geiu-ral ami ^o alarming 
a spirit of disalVectioii that the em.juiry ‘‘ was liroiigVt smldenly 
t<) a close when the icbelllor, lauhe* (oal ; its introiluetioii- into 
Guzorat, which liad been pre\i“Mdy ( (riteniidaled, was at once 
abandoned, and some of tlio conJlscalcd esLaU‘s liave been given 
back.” Every one of these a>s;‘i;‘ou.s is iucoviect. The 
enquiry has not even vet been brniq-lij to a close, altlmindi every 
effort is being made to elVect a fnial settlennnt of all alienation 
claims, its intruduci ion into (bi/.eral Isas fiot been abandoned, 
because bciiig in many respects ina[»j>lita])!i' to that province, it 
has never been proposed; and ju»* omrj>c;;ted e^•lales have been 
given back, because none luive been conlis»c;iU il, nor have any 
estates once declared liable lo as^e.'^.>ln^nlt been subs(‘quently 
admitted as exempt, excepting in tl;e manm r prescribed law — 

2. c., by order of Gufernment passotl on appeal to tliem against 
the proceedings and decisions of tlie Inam (’ommissioncr. 

Equally opposed to fact is the dc:-cription gi\en of the natures 
of the alienation enquiry. In ^sarallcl columns wc place 

^ Tun Assmution and thk Fact. 

“Tlio Inarn Commission cum- It did nothing of fhe sort. It 
menced its inquiries in 1851.” connuciiced them in 1843. 

♦ An anecdote is related of Mr. Lnyard, who a Icm' months jjjvj hoRfily 
traversed a part of India in search of trulli, vldch nvo h'-l'n %<*. to he loiiudcd on 
fact. It 'well illustrates tlie necessity, under such rircinii.'>\.iucos, of di'-trustiug 
first impressions, ajjd is not without its hoanu" upon the crronroiis afiir- 
tions with which w'o aro just now dealing. Mr. Lnyard is saM on his return 
to have ir^formod a friend that he hatf hoard aj^ood deal about the Inn in Cominis- 
.sion, hiit'liad been i?rl|>reparcd to find it denuunred o'lUii by the hc.’.rcrs of hU 
palanquin, who after puttiiiK hfin dotMi ate\ery stage hud invariably pros- 
trated themselves wj^h loud cries of “ Inam 1 Inam !”— crii s for jjedross which 
ho had of course been powerless to aOurd, but hoped to obtain for them in 
Kngland ! Ero this Mr. Layard has probably learnt that “Inam** means 
“ reward, gift,'* and thg-t the oft-repeated cry was an appeal, nut against the 
Inam Commission, but to his own liberality. 
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('ertaia investigations by Every decision passed by any 
other officers liaving however competent aiithurity the luam 
previously taken .place." Conimissioiicvs arc obliged by 

law to res[)cct. (IScliodiile B of 
Wet. XI. of 1852. Ridel.) 

• 

“ Proofs of ]»osses^ioo an-'! of So far from tliis being the 
title for above one hundred ca^’e, claimants are not required 
years arc required to estabb:^li to product? any proof at a.ll, and 
auheredifcarv right, and lhat in are oidy rcfpiired to ]).*)y assess- 
a country wliicb Las been over mcntwlicn Government are able 
and over again swept by war to priau' by tlie best dociiincn- 
and civil eomnu)ti('u,''’ tar> evidenec (tin? State and Re 

vomie records of ihc Ibnner (lo 
veriinient) tliai tbo exemption claimed was in ver allowed. Wher 
ever such proof is iiol. forthemning, tlic m«Te assertion (»f tliehold 
er is admitted as niKun^: tionnblc, and .SiiHices to ensure formal 
confirmation, (Sehediih* Bof Act XI. 1852. Itule 4. Provision 2 ) 


“And notwithsfandiing tlic Mr. Plpbiiistone's proclanna^ 
assnrniice.s to the contrary im- tion neither e\])v*v>sed nor im 
plied hy Mr. Kl])hinstone\s pro- plitd anything of the .sort,, and 
claination on the annoxatiou of Mr. I'dpliiustune’s specific in- 
the territory of tlie J^aishwa." strnctions {oall his .siil>ordinat(‘s 

uert* that the ptnnaneney of 
every .exemption from a •sessmoni allowed on tlu‘ coiu(UCst of tin 
country, would depend on a valid title hei ig Mj]>sequently esta- 
hlisiuid. Mr. Kl])hinstoiie, while <lirecting present possession to 
be left undisturljc'l, cxprosly ordered that no formal confirniatior 
should be given, pciidiiig fiitme and more regular investigation 


“ Powers such as have .scarce- 
ly over been conferred on any 
tribunal,* or any ])ody of men, 
are given to tlie (5mimi.ssioncrs. 
They cariseml their agents with 
the Police at any time of the 
night or day into tlio lumscs (d 
those who are in the receipt of 
alienated revennes to .searCli for 
and seize documents fi»r which 
neither a r'»ccipt nor a li.'^t need 
be given." 

rket^ds kept during the time of 


Xo .such ].owev.s b.ave beei; 
conferred, or exercised, or asked 
for. iNo search lui.s ever been 
nnnloby iifght. On the contrary, 
all such search lias been cxprc.ss- 
ly prohibited. All that has 
been aulhorisgd or done ha.s 
been to search hy day for stolon 
property, the nature of wliich 
is Umr described in the pre- 
amble of a drrft Act for its re- 
covery : — “ Whereas great num 
hers of the public accounts and 
the X'ative Governments rolat- 
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uig to the inan:ii»eincut of the pnhlio revenue liiive remained 
up to the present time in the hands of the liereditarv ojfiicers and 
<»thers, ami tlie rctoiitioii thcr<‘i)f has oeea-^ioiuid great loss to the 
State, and to persons liaviug jost elainiM thoy^ oft, and has very 
imniSi encouraged litigation, ai^l ilm eonnniyion of lorLM'ry «*uid 
perjury, and hash'd to great extortion 'being pvai‘ti'.e<l on 
private individuals ; and whereas all such a-erounts and docu- 
ments ought to bo <leliverej up to (Jovenniu'ut. and it is expedient 
to make some further {U'ovision lor t!je })rotoeti(^n of the ]mhlic 
records relating to tlie jnihlic revTfiiie ; it is hereby enactcMl as 
follows.” (V^ide S**leetiiin Xr). XXIX, from the Kooord.s of the 
Homhay (jovernineiit, page h'i.) 


*' There is even no reliance to At the congne.-t of tlie rtnin- 
bi^placi'dini tiu' tlccisions ofpre- try those wlu> hinl*!ield Snrin- 
vioiis anilioriries Surinjams jams, c., estate.s graute/Taiwl 
adniittivl by Mr llrowniii 1847 held in cnusidcr.ation of service, 
were sul>si'<|uent !y ri'-inquired which of nmr.sM the Mritish (Jo- 
into and disallowt'd by (.‘ajduiu vernment did not require, ) 
Cowper in 18.V).” were restoretl to ju^ssession by 

Mr, i’djddiistuiM; without any 
guarantee whatever regarding future eon'inuaner;. which was 
Mil)se([iiciitly*or<len‘(l by tlie Home imthorities (after a nder- 
once to All*. Kl])hin‘'1oiie) to he regula.ted by ]n'inci|)les laid down 
long previously l»v Mr. Mljdiinstone himself d'he Agent for 
Deccan Sirdars, Mr. Warden, was diceeted to frame lists ]n*e- 
pared in accordance witli thesi* ^’nlers, and lists wtsro siib- 
inided to (Joveniniejit, but found so grossly incorrect a.s to 
require a tlie.rough revision, which was entrusted to Mr. W ardeii's 
successor, Mr. Drown. Tlie hmt state of lliC'^e however, 

wa.s worse than the iir.st, for whereas the original li.^ts hail been 
found one mass of error, tin* rTwisod ones were discovi'red to lie 
one mass of fraiul. The exposure and reel ilieation ol’ t)iis(lbr 
the most p.art to he fouinl in tlie puhlisheil Sideetion No. XXXI 
from the Records of the Jiomhay (lovernnu'nlj are now made 
cause of complaint, fi^aud, forgery, and conspiracy, being described 
as the “decisions of prevloirs anthorilics” upon vvhicli no reliance 
can be placed. 

“ Young men Utterly wanting This is contrary to fact, and 
in judicial training and c\- eva<les the only question of real 
porience, captains #n the ayny, imfiortanee — wind her the pro- 
or boy civilians, were aji^ointed ceedings of tlie .selected officers 
to the Commi.Hsion.” will, or will not,bearl2omparison 

with those of any officers who 
could have been appointed. A very fair (qnnion on this jioint 
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may be formed from a perusal of the four published Selections 
(Nos. 28, 2!), 30. and 31) from the Records of Government, which 
contain a full account of some of the most important proceedings 
of the Inam Comnyssion. These documents show that the aliena- 
tion oliicors have, at any rate, be(;ii able to detect the errors and 
expose tiic fallacious Veasoniiig of oflicers of the highest rank and 
longo.-^t “judicial training,*’ and Avill enable the reader to judge for 
himself Avhctlicv injustice a]>]>o:n*s in nnv case to liave been com- 
mitted, owing to any tiling which “judicial training” could have 
remedied or removed. ** 

“ Ajipoals to higher authori- Nothing of the sort has ever 
lies were only answered by a taken jdacc. The public rc- 
refereneo to.tliose who had dc- cords prove that every appeal 
cided.iu the 11 rst instance, and has been gone tlirough by the 
were ready to insist on tbeir aiitborilv a|'i>caled to, and has 
tirst dcci.siou.” been deeuied by that authority 

on all the obtainable evidence 
bearing ni»ou the. objections 
urged in appeal. 

“ All confidence in tlu‘ word of ho far is tliis from being the 
tlieGovf'rnmentluisb 'on shaken, case that the only 'difficulty ex- 
Tlie cultivator will no longer perienvefl is by the Government, 
trust the assiirauee.? given them who .would gladly ensure, by 
as to Iho duration and reuev.'nl any reasonable means, the per- 
of ihii'fi' revenue settlemout.s. maiient occupancy of every 
They believe, nnt unualurallv, holdim ^ 
that having broken faith wdrh 
one class tl\cir rulers wdll ii(»t 
hesitate to do the like with 
tliem.” 

So much for resumption, (a term, by tlio way, utterly misapplied 
when used, ns we here find it used, to describe proceedings 
referring solely to asscs.smeut, having described the iniquities of 
which, the writer proceeds to the still greater enormity of annexa- 
tion. Just now when in England tlieanti-annex^dion furor is at 
its height, anything that wo can prge i.s little likely to receive 
dispassionate consideration, and still less lilfoly to mAIke any 
real impression. Sensible of tliis, shall nevertlieless record 
'i)ur bonestf'O'nvIdions, the result of long 'iwpcriencc, and 
drcngtliened by the himciUablo evojits wliieli have caused so 
much blaodslicd and cullciing. Well, and with truth, has the 
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Friend of India (A\igust 19, 1858) ex|>i)sc<l the ilclusion wliicli 
assuredly will pass away, though not perhaps until much folly and 
mischief shall have heeii perpetrated : — 

“ do not hclieve cither that the ])olic\y(>f the Inst twenty 
years caused tlic mutinies, <Sx: that the ]/iuces wove the true 
preservers of our dominion. 

Tt is easy to argue that liad Lord Dalhoiisio never reigned, 
luutiiiY woidd never have occurred, hut where is the ])roo^'‘^f Tlic 
only fact yet clear about the cat^istn>pho is that it has heeii 
possible ev(‘r biucc 1843 that in AilglKUiistau the sepoys planned 
t!ie massacre they carried out in l']>[)er India. The sepoys liave 
never <»ncc ])ut forward aimoxati<ui as a grievance. Their leaders 
have never (mee Ikhui men who have lost sovoreigutios. They 
tliomscives,. So far from obeying the ]>riiieeh to \slioii^ they are so 
attached, rob])ed the Iving* of Delhi, iusiiUeil IloUvar, ainUrove 
Scindiah a fugitive from liis capital. 1’he princes wdio might 
naturally jjaveboen the mo.st irritated have been the most faith- 
ful. AVliy lleeni'se the drtvid of that wise and relentless 
policy wliich Lord Wcdlesley hegau, and Lonl Dallioiisie 
maintained, was njuui all tlieir hearts 'Diey eonhl risk 
anything save the decree from which ^len^ was no a])peal. 
As to the aid they have given n.s, where is it V The Jtajas 
<»f the b'is-Jfutlej states have seat ns troops, and well deserve 
the rewards showered ii))on tlieir heads. Ibit no Marhattas 
have reiufovecd oiir armies, no ehi(*f of a great stale — Nepanl, 
which is not tributary, (‘xeepti d- -has led his followers upon the 
JJritish side. \Vc have to thank tlie potty juinces futwiid, and 
tlie great Palatines il)r <|niesceuee, and for i)oth ve are bound to 
be ill duo proj)(»rtiou grateful, Ibit that India was saved by 
tlieir aid avo «1u jiereinptorily deny. On tlu^ other hand imagine 
the annexations nat to have 0 (;iiMirrcd. Thou while Dellii Avas still 
uutakoii — for ik could not have been taken without the ruiijaub 
— iLffy ^lonsaud Mussulmans from Scinde avouM Ikivc poured 
over Rajjiootaiia ; sixty thousand Sikhs, willi tlieir disxiplinc 
still uuehaugod, and their artillery still uuhrokeu, AAamld have 
swept down the groat road .straight into lleugal ; Nagporo, the 
gate betAVccii tViitral India and Madras Avonld have been thiwn 
open to the mutineers ; and it would Jiave heeu Avell if the broken 
remnant of tlic J^nglish race liad retained a Avrctchcd existence 
in Ceylon.” , 

It Atfill naturai’ij' be asked hoAV then are we to proceed? Recent 
events have shown tli^t m the territory under our OAvn imme- 
diate rule much — very much — has to bo reTnedicil,^ more to bo 
eommencfd. Wilh .such a ta.sk on our liamls, ought we not to 
^'udeavor liv all luavticable moan.^ to infuse into the Government 
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of the rouiainin^ native feudatories something like inlicroiit 
strength, on conditions calculated to add rather than detract from 
the security of the JCmpire? Wo hold this to be the only true 
policy. It is one t' liich as vet has never had a trial, and it 
would be well worth ’'Jiile at any r.tto fairly and fully to test it. 

We will again turn to the Ftivnd of India for an exposition 
of the principles on, and the manner in which a cliangc of policy 
generally allowed to have become in some measure inevitable may 
be carried 

It is (says the Friend ) of the utmost importance ro toi ini- 
if possible, the jU’cscnt snspi(‘ionMic.ss of tlie liigii native 
aristocracy. If wc can bind them really and honestly to our rule, 
if we can induce tliem to share our Ibrtiuios ns tlio nobles of 
England share the fortunes of the State, a long step w ill have 
been made towards the soliiticui of the prohlein winch still presses 
on our statesmen. At ])rcs('nt, though we may lind loyalty, and 
even friendship from individuals, the coniideuce of the class is 
unattainable. It is not that the jxdiey of the last ten yea,rs gives 
them the iiujirossiou that we woiit t>uly for an opportnnitv to 
annex. No native prince or peasant will ever h(‘lie\e that a 
great power is not dcsir()us to increase its greatness, that its 
moderation s])riiigs of aii\ thing but fear. It the fa.hse ])ositioii 
which we have so resolutely striven lo maintain, and which at 
every point and turn of aifairs |)ro(Iuces some jarring interest. 
On the one hand, 'we pc^‘<i^t tlieoretically in styling all these 
princes i^’depeiuh'iit, refuse them a ])Iacc in our system, appeal 
always to written treaties, maintain all /lie courtesies and 
ceremonial of C(pials. We profess to have no right to inter- 
fere internally, t(t leave justice to take its course, to stand 
aloof from the cullcotioii of revenue, to claim save for our 
envoys no absolute ridit of way. ’ On the other hand we never 
act as with independefl^ princes, we refuse the only insignia of 
independence i. c. the rights of making peace^ and w^ar, of 
sending Amba,s.sadors, and <»f levying new' armies.* We send to 
each Court an Ambassador who is in fact a master. \\'(* inter- 
fere xvhoncver wc cliooso in the internal admiiiistratimi. We 
demand changes in the* law if the law is -opposed to humanity, 
changes in the revenue if it presses on oiir trade. Wc complain 
as rulers of transit duties, and exercise the righ'i of way to its 
most absolute extent. . And, uioiTovcr, we are compelled 
sifate rvi to do all this. . We have uot the powerf l^e we never so 
willing to leave these princes to thcmsclvpj5', to retire altogether, 
to avoid the* 'expense and annoyance of these perpetual disputes. 
We cannot let cotton be delayed, because somebody in Rewah 
chooses to set up a toll. Wo cannol let the Marliatta court 
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employ French artillerymen. We must interfere, and it is the 
nominal independence ai\<l the real interfevenee wldeli create and 
keep alive co)i.sta.nt irritation. So anomalous l.s the ])osiiion tliat 
it affects even our languaife. Lonl (aiming is nmh'rstood to be 
most favourable to the nativt^ princes, yt t^en he talked in one 
paragraph of ‘ our ally' and in the next of that ally's ‘ loyalty’ 
to the British Government. That is, ho implied, as every Indian 
Government has always done, that the same prince was an ally 
and a subject 

“ As we have said, tlic alternative of the M,aiiehesler school, i. r 
absolute non-intervention, is impossible. We cniinot leave an 
independent kingdom in India miwatehed, any more than we 
could in Wnlc^i or the Mitllainl c(»in\ties. The interests of the 
Empire and its ;dli(‘s. for hotter or worse, are inexi rieahly 
intpnningird for any snminarv proc(‘ss of the kind. Uiit we 
heli(‘ve there is another ahernalive, hitherto in\]vossihle, hut which 
recent t'vents have ])laeed it in the ]K)wer of Ib'r Majesty’s 
(h)vernrnent to aec<*]>t 

“ 'j'he mutinies Imvo < f]Vr{(d aimo.st f^ih'ntly one immense 
change ill <mr velatitni'^. dlui contingents have tlisappeared 
The forces wliich it was nect's.^ary to wat<;h have turned on their 
own employers as well as on the paramount ]»ow<'r, ami are almost 
without aii*e\ccption flung for their livis. 'riie lino and the 
artillery in native StJit(‘S, hy the ri^jnest of the ihdnccs them- 
selves, must Inmceforth ho Kuropean. M e are relieved, tlierefore, 
at once from the aj)pre}icnNioii of attack from within, from that 
unilefined dread of hostility producecl ratlior hy tlie hisjp^^’y of the 
past tlian hy cAisti;*^^ facts. Moreover, the mutinies have shown 
that tlic reigning aristocracy at least do not share in tlio doln.sions 
of their subjects, at least do not misappreheml the re.soiirces and 
pcrsevefau(M‘ of Great Britain, Relieved on our own si^lc from 
anxiety, is it iinposslhle to relieve the ^’inces from theirs, to 
permit t>he growth of a genuine confidence in our rule 

Might wc not, for instanee, ad'mt some such plan as this? AVe 
would, of course only witli their consent, sweep away at once all 
those treaties which fetter the princes as much ,as tlicy embarrass 
us, and substitute in tlieir plai'C a .single Imj^crial law — a (Tolden 
Bull of the Empire. In this they should n-cogni.se tliemselves, 
and he recognised by ns, in their true position as feudatories of 
Her Majesty the Queen. T]iat position, while it loaves hut one 
Govcjuiment in India, is cpiito consistent with the retention of 
authority of the^powoj of^life and death, and even of local legis- 
lation. The .\inerican States are sovereign, thonglj^ there is but 
one Government in North America. The limits within which 
they could act without the consent of the Government of India 
should he clearly 'laid down, and their obligations be distinctly 
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explained. Tliese limits need lie no nider tlifiu ihov are in pra(' 
tice at present, tlic most important beini*’ tlie oxisleiieo of an 
iiidrpeiident judiciary for liritisli subjects, and the inability to 
make lava's alfeetiiV trade without tlie consent of the Governor 
(l-LMioral. They slio^dd ackno\vle(r;L»e tliat their privileges were 
lineal, and could (lescond only to men born of their own house 
In return, they .should be relieved at once of all os})ionagc and 
all interference, and be guaranteed their domains under every 
possible contingency, save tUe single one of treason. If, thus 
exempt from the Resident, they vstretched their anihoritv beyond 
the limit allowavl by the groat agreement, tlie appeal wa)nld lie to 
the Governor General direct, vvdio could cnh)rce his order as 
readily and as swiftly ns at present. .Vs the reigning liouses in 
the course of nature died oil*, tlieir fiefs, witinmt conquest or 
dis]>¥.t?, or strained intor)n‘etation of law, Avould lapse, Avhile 
during tiieir existence nothing could deprive them of their status 
as the reigning aristocracy of a vast empire. Such a ]>osition, 
with its dignity and ease, would, we b{‘lie\e, be readily liccepted, 
wdiile the cliango would .smooth away iliat cry in Kngland wliidi 
threatens to make the control of the fendatovie.s imj>os->iblo.” 

At page 2C3 of the Renrw\yQ find the following pa.ssagc. It 
is a fair sample of the styh? of writing (reasoning oi;, argument it 
would be absurd to call it) to wliicli we take e.xeeption . — 

“ Nowhere will so niucli wealth, comfort, or ptos})erity bo found 
as in a Avcll-admini^itcred .lageer or pr mite estate in the domi- 
nions oW^ native judiioc, 'Dioro is little doubt that some of the 
most flourishing and luipi)y districts of tljc dVninsula existed in 
the indcpeiideiit states — such for instance, asTS'ag}>ore — and that 
annexation to onr territories lias been folloAvcd by decay and 
abject Avaut.” 

Of course if native fUlo is better than Briti.sh ifnlo, tliero is, or 
at any rate ought to be, an end of the matter. SnttcoJ infanti- 
cide, and liumaii sacrifice should again leave a patli to heaven 
open to their votaries, and our connection Avith India should fortli- 
with cease. But referring to tlie only specific a.ssertion put forward 
in support of a doctrine so opposed to all past experience, w'e find 
it to be entirely refuted by the notorious fact that Nagporo, since 
we restored it in 1818, has never prcx^percd .save under the 
superintendence of the first Resident, Sir Ricliatnl Jenkins, who 
in reality governed the distiict. During succeeding years the 
visual coiirsp yias run, and misrule liad apparently reached its 
height wlien Lord Dalliousio was called upon to dotermiiie whether 
ho should lend the authority ami name of tlie British Government 
to its jfHBrpctuation by adoption. 





Tlip (Hrt tbai altliougli, ihrougliout IJciigal prnpcr, 
'vivtchediiotis, ami ])o\\m1v piovail, it*s laiulal iiroprictur'' 
goiiorally not only r«*niaiiie(l Icnllifiil, but liav(' aidt‘il tbc iinvoj ij- 
nient in maintaining li*an<|nility/* proves jj/' (j'. ) tlu* 

ncct'Nsity of uiaintaininir and tlio mlFanTago ol’:i lixitvid 

tnnnro of land. Itnt what of the diUVronco b<*t\Vrfii tlio [H»|nd'i- 
fions — tIieoii'‘ nJcngal) proverbially <dU*:ninat? and ^)\^a^diy, tlic 
other (N. W. ProvincTs) tlio very reverse ThcMrriler can kc.u’vt 
ly have seen a l3eng:doC anal a fuie 4tajp '()t o! the XorLh-Wi.-t. 
”^*ettliCM*e is, w'c believe, niach (aiili iiilhe iiiferetico ilrawn. althtniiili 
itslogieal dediietion iVe.’ j the x‘on1i‘ai!icto;y and {.(niiliehiig pneiniM’. 
IS impossible. I.oid toriiwalHs’s i-eltlenient was a miioh >vi.ser oiu' 
than the ]ve\irv/ei‘ l.-as 1). .m able to j•e;'cvi\e, or willing’ to mlinit, 

e w’bero il lias .-iUiled In ^ pni'ixjM* lt» *i!> *'4;. VVe ar(‘ tlioro^^dv 
at one with Idm \lien, lellnaittg in a middiv* c*h\'=-s, be s'lVS : — 

'* \ vvlj^e [>obe ■ .slnniM 1 um| u>, in India taiinn sueb unm |i* 
oiir ]oirp*»M\ n;/t flnnn al{o '.ri)i“r 10 re]»lare them 

we bare noth , Inittho* m'*nev iend’n*, w ho, still ehargir.g tii'"* 
exorldtaiit inteiist. oiwe in.'irbed anarehy and luisrnh', and 
accnmulating wealili nnder our ])rotectiiig sway, ((onl h'c tn/l told 
pai/'nr^ hot onr /anln hit ih the q/ faxatimf. direct or ihdirrrf, 

fon’hrds tih' uhohttuhhcc of that j, refect'* ay -saero/J buys up the land 
suniuiarily .sold for arrears t>f revenues too frei]ueucly l)y eonni- 
vance with the native revenue officers, and cviids tlic ancient 
proprietor ” 

Of tlic many conyailictious which disliguro the iJnarUdij 
article, the most glaring, perli.ap.s, to be found in ihe statement 
(p. 26S) made with respect to Oude, tli.at tbe social disorganisa- 
tion whicli prevailed tliroughout the district prior to its annexa- 
tion “ could liiily have occurred during jx eoiii])leto state of 
anarchy s'icli as may have existed at times in Omle, as in other 
parts of India, and for wliich wc ourselves have been too frequently 
responsible, in consequenco of the support and countenance wo 
have afforded to native dynasties.’’ Why, here is an admission 
with a vengeance ! It is, indeed, far l)ey<)nd our capacity to 
reconcile it with tlio wliolcsale denunciations of annexation whicli 
immediately prcc^lc and loll()W it. Wo really began to imagine 
that we were perusing the following able cxpo.sition (London 
Times^ 9tb FebnuAw of the true character of our relations 

with native states,: — * * ^ 

lu the last number of the FAinhurtjh n 'lovcrc ccnsuiv 

irt pronoimcoJ against the avowed policy of tin* Indian (Joveru- 
ment to omit no suitable oppoituuity of acquiring the terntorie^ 
roL. Vii.— NO. ir, 47 
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rtill in j.' ot initive powers. The question raised Ir/ 

(li<’ -e rvuii-iii^j is so iin{x»rtatit, nnd at the same time so 
pvaeticid, liiat it SvXius worth v of di.MMission with reference to 
M k!rr prinripirs ajnl higher eor-iiUrijtioi;s of policy than tho'-e 
V.'i i'll (1 (' Ik mV/» to i(‘^^Snhltiun. 

I'lom Siinl to Tiio eastern extivmiry (‘t Ih'iieal, and from the 
niftn i*'eeijin.> loihniiSJ ion.s oi‘ ihe ilimaiava chain t«> (\ipe (.'oino- 
rin, lilt' ‘'OW' r{ i;'n!y of lai\ hind supreme, wiflnnit a rival and 
V^ iiatc’.er he tin* l(»eMl (lovernmont (‘f this 
v'''i i .1,10 . ,ie :.r'‘ its pa*;unoiint lui'ils. its ]n‘t»t(‘etnrs, and its 
1 i!'" t;n' :!:m : •' *»e‘ud ii. oni* jiolieY '-uide i(, onr 

in li r. p /•, ele i{ a.'.'! -nv \t-‘ v.i'lfaro r.in! ii’ood p’ovenimoiit 
;ij\‘ • ■; ht'i'eiv 1 Tlh', I jioiisihiliiy vre 

h,ive ; Imt 1 . uwievly !‘i:d ^’i'lnViv, takni Mj:on onr- 

.'v !\'e!! \V e CMiniiit ‘ippnrtiMM »f vei'senu' d'' itlt* it. Ih'ioi 

;'nni si;.e t ,».]■ I o ;di I'thre ohii';:'.’’ js (*iir tluM ifiwnrds tli. 
'Vnole pc”|i].' ! I \V(' do houi-ver. , \et. ;j’oveni th 

Of 'iiisvasi ••tiUitTr} ijioor<*w!v name >'^ov ei‘i*i<ir.s ove. 
jJnu'.f't all t'eo f.mst, we have le!i iiianv i ich pi’(oin«!cs lit tin 
inffunor ‘^ill ineM’r tiie non.Inai ileiniii’on of niuiMJ niler.s. 
\Vit!i tl'-c e'''<‘:'i>tion of (he K:t j|nMrt pi me -s. tin.^e I't'Ceiilaies are 
in t. ei’ui'rfhv <'f lo-O lank or din ir jtosses- 

.mms re^t o’ oii a. liih.' in peneial m* l/*tL i »h';,i ' vv*’ own, — witli 
fins retiK’. •! ; hh’ dh.i -iiiee, ihai thotiuh I's-'r o^ejimions* lik<* 
oiir.q wei’’* won ie. ! m 'Wv r«i, ken ; v.e'd. ^ -'sd-e onr.^, is drawn 
to oppree. aiid ooi to n' ‘i ’inl i', r h*'e • n.amdpared these pale 
and ifeetu.d j 'ml mil’ loN'^hv irOiii 1 iie i.iiiinary iiite thiit 
Wads oil an «/ 'entai de ;poMsn» h in* hisiyry el' I astern ntonar- 
vhie<i, like C‘\'er;, tl’.ii.;: ( 1 .:.; in A‘-i:i, H .* tereol epi'<l and invariable, 
d'lie fonmler '>t' the diMiu'-ilv, a l-iiive .solilier m* a mhtlo iutri.nicr. 
JApel.- from the throne the feeld.’ and dein^iirati' seinji of a more 
aneient Imuse liis .'<ni nr y ihisa'it son.a* oT the vi’nnir and 
talent *ji of lii-; t'nther, h’lj in two or three een-'i" lions luxury and 
indolence do llieir work, and the h’ebh* iniieritor.'-; ofa^reat 
name are dethroned! by some mnv adiventorer. dest ined to hefpieath 
H like nusrovtmm to his deyenerate dese-nidants. Thus are 
rebellion and dej.'jsition the corroenves of (:es])oresin, and llius. 
through the medinni i>f lyeriodieal amaiejiv ar-d civil war, was 
Sf'Cured to the peojilc ol the cast a reeutronee, at lixod intorval.s, 
of able and vigfTous ]u*inees. 'fhi.'? a-bantage we liavc taken 
awkav from the jidjalMiants of the states of India still gov(;jLMn?d by 
native priiu'cs Jt lues been well 'laid, that w^hgive these princes 
}Kovor w ithout re.sponsihilii y Our hanA of :r(Oi m.'fintaius them 
on the throTu', dc.qrite their iinhecility, tie ir vico.^, or their 
crimes result is, tn mo.st. of tho.^e native stairs a. chronic 

jiinrcliy, under w! leh llm revenues of tlir vtair air dis.sipatrd 
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{ititwt-eii ilii* ^n’i‘e,ly iiiJM-rmtirii'*: uf a tni!)u!!.:ii ar.il thr 

venal minicjis ut' <\ ainl •! (\miM Tin* Isea*. n 

?-4n4 arbitrary ia>r-. I'M’iul i>ii t!i' i^risi‘r,’^>'i‘ r><*^“« n^' 

purpose bin to Irrl f'|.’ priHli;:';!!!! V nf flu* ao*! »nn. elVo • 

Tiiiiiato of nnio^ lU'i I In.- ]>olr.ic;'l vv]dli\n\>> Jf ll*e state --o'»'r'\ 
thin.jj, i)i Tiri, .‘luflj mo fi'iel ilireeHv or imliri;,<\ to th»‘ 
t(Hroi>ui( loj'.i r.j^i int.- |vroir.;j’a. i*ly ,s<)ii:‘.n<Ko o-l --are i«'fl to 

rite “t>ntrol ,ii!. j fils oi’i uoi .n' t'oe ibiii o iw-o.ie; 0 - Tin- t!'e.)r\ 

o‘f to |m‘ a'O'ai^ti (‘. tiiip 'jos vr.-eonil !•< leo tortile 

.p' ot tile |ji'()|i!.', injl- e/ tile Lihe’. .-o biai; as Vv't' ,^?'ein'e 

!vn)2' Mj OI-. m‘«!( < . 0 *.. V. e ;[•■ < ‘i,iv;.te all fe (liif\ il'at 

. ‘ '^over, ,/j . ,.•, \ .(ill)’: - -T ; je‘ I V, ! lO .» le \ • i Ijj., p , 

’♦Ui.iio' Old. <!o • • l-e j'dbt', of i»\‘i "'‘,01)0;:. loote^idp nat ive 
' *i's lent I . ;;.e :i'.‘ . i‘ iJie v i,oi5i x/e^TTiie 

•'■(Vivea ui^' »!'«' ieo.'I- ;I I'l, 's jj-alai so\e> t i;»!rs, i( a! o leta!'? 
* laake O'le ^ j ;•{ ' \ }*■'! n iiir eo n,. j V s oeiitv <ni ( "r o\' M 

oihjrt;*. I rein 1» 'v' lo our tiuiieu revniuo 

aa- Is-rui 10 O'.;* V ‘lit I'lual »l« tief I !r' a aio.'oil ol' v, hirli is np-wardr^ 

■ ! » w«'-M’v‘s ' i’hei'e i.s ft .ojoitry lu ti'e uorld \duTe the 

’'"'«'ii)'*j loi’o^ 1' 1‘oeieu.; l;a/‘L '■n it net'e'^'i. I'V oiu’k-i n*; iu 

die ri I.) ra;-*’ e;« a i h.^ jo^.! aieo e' la \ * nn *\c' aia* 

' uopctl'-ti t I li/'.e I'v.a., :o t!»' iiio I *j\a ’'oe. l’h ihiaielal 

. j»e<|;ee> ,, t,* 1 lit' ii,oi:oj,ol 4 ( I “ail . V* ifo*h IS e .i:'‘! (‘n*el 

;• t'lul I I ao e',|vu*t vou V o I M)‘ :*oi a, “.n « e o^’ ) e^ eiiue 

'* fe 't a sniyjo ;h;MU o? e.oioiu*,i S‘*t* o* • .i tli * Iune:-e 

t mo I'l uniciil', vJne.i jeehibi! ‘ H.tM’iiiva'.i u v. or-M ly 

dcirti'oy W^itii all t’jr'-e ile-ot j”»!e eAieplici,} > oi'r lialiau iiieonie 
faih to meet our * xpoi.djturc’. '! he is oh\ioti,s. \\'t‘ 

iiiidertalve to deioiul iVoui ibieiiiii r'tr:''(‘k ;nul dosu'^t -e iu.surroe*- 
tiuu the vvlude. uu<l to odunni.'.ter t!ie uevoninKMit, v, it Ji (ho 
rovemic of oiilv two-thii-ds of India, ti*? leve.oK' af (ho otlicr 
third being >vaslo<l on the vires, tlie ])air'‘antri< s, and tin* intrigues 
of paltry native court.**;. While oiir net revenue anuuuiit; to 
twciity-oiie niillioiis the revenue wlueli wo s'dl.w to he diverted 
from tlu! ]>ur])()se,s of govcnimciitj and e.\peiid(*d in native eonris, 
is computed at no Ics^ an amount than thirteen luillions. ' 

We will here take leave of annexation, our ohject being more 
to expose the erroneous statements before us, than to eiuinciale 
any po3»ey of oui‘^o\vii. Indeed, it would ic<juire far move time 
and space tlian we liav^ jflst now at command to attempt to 
present to our rccWcrs this important but little undorji()od ques- 
tion in its different bearings. Suffice it for the jnesent to say 
that we conceive tin? very existenro of our Indian empire to 
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just as iduoIi oh its continuing to I)P one of progressive 
civilisation aiul improvement, as on tliat progression being 
regiilateil by statesmansbip whicli adapt by all practicable 
means each chang^. of importance to the condition, the feeling, 
the wants, and tlii:\al welfare of^he people ol India. 

We have now nearly dione with the QuarlcHij.. Wo expected 
after perusing page after page of censure, and after finding our 
past administration of India declared in nearly every respect 
dei’cctive and wortlil(>.ss, to fi4d at any rate some description of 
measures calculated to reunedy a stale of things so disgraceful to 
our rule, and so likely to put an end to it altogether. Wo have 
heen uUerly disappoiiite«h Here is all that we have been able to 
discover : — 

“JCo improve the condition <»f tlic natives of India, wt; (>(?licvu 
the following inoa.sur('S to be chicily essciitial The iutvcdiictloii 
both in the Knglish and vernacular tongues of asomnl system of 
general education— we don’t mean in its biglicr branches, ])ut as 
applied to the p(!Oplc at large ; a thorough reform of onr jmlicial 
and p(dicc systcijjs, in cunforiuity with the recommendations long 
urged in vain upon the Kast India (‘ompany by the ablest and 
m(»ht ox)icricuccd of itsow’u servants, so that all classt's may have 
cheap and sj)cedy justice and bo i>rototted iVoni opp^’ossiou ; the 
extension of p\iblio works, sucli as ordinary roads, railways, canals, 
and the moans of irrigation, in order to dtvdupo to the utmost 
the vast rcs<mrccs of the co\intry ; the gradual admi>sion of natives 
to places of l\ighcr infiucucc, rajik, and oiuolunient ; the construc- 
tion of the Ijcgislativc* ( 'ouncil of India and /if tlie Coemrils in the 
Presidencies on a more liberal footing, wdtli a view to admitting 
into them rcproscuiativcs, not only of the inde]'endcnt Euro}>cau 
element, but of the native populations; and lavStly, a rciiunciatiou 
of that policy of annexation wdiich has rendered the well govern- 
ing of oiir own territories almost impossible. ^ 

To cstablisli a fixity of tenure in land, it will bo necessary to 
introduce, once for all, throiigbout our Indian possessions a 
digested system for raising our revenues, and for apportioning 
the taxation more c<(nally amongst all classes of the i)Cople, re- 
moving some of the burden from the land wdiich lias Inthorto 
borne nearly the whole, and ]>lacinga share of it upon the moncy- 
leuders and traders, w ho liave alone prospered and groAvn ricli 
un<ler our rule, and have hitherto contributed little or noHiing to 
the charges of the state. A scheme fo ?3 the gradual redemption of 
the rent treated as a laud tax should be mutiirod,.and the Govern- 
ment, witKbut at first attempting to force it upon the people, 
should take every means of encouraging and aiding those who 
might wish to avail themselves of it, until the natives of India 
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themselves ^sl]OulJ see its advantages hy its results in the wealth 
and prosperity of those who enjoy the fee siinjdo of the soil. At 
the same time the cultivators and tenants should be protected lu 
their rights by wise and liberal laws. A race of landholders 
might then be created, and might replace th/landed gentry wliich 
we have destroyed, as a link netween ourselves and the actual 
tillers of the soil. Colonisation would iiicrease ; Kuglisliineu of 
wealth and enterprise miglit be induced to devote their capital 
and their energies to the development of tin* mibouuded resources 
of tin's fertile land; and we migirt boast, as Seneca did of the 
Uoman.s, that ‘ wherever we conquer wc inhabit.’ 274-F).) 

Here tlien is Imlia ns it ought to be. As a description of 
poiiect government is not the al)ove unobjectionable, nay admi- 
rable ? How this paradise is to he gained we are lel't to find out 
for oursehes. We are (Fth odof Indio^ September 2nJ]fTlTgivo 
speedy jijsiico, and public worhs, a well-digested revenue system, 
and wise and liberal laws. What else does anybody want any- 
where, in Middlesex or Calcutta, Loudon or Lahore? What 
else lias everybody in India been striving to seeme for the past 
century?” Is it meant to say “that thero is any party in India 
wliich doc*.s not want lil)c*ral and wise laws, or a wcll-iligestcd 
revenue sy.ftein, or speedy justice?” If not, evi bono these 
platitudes ? And as regards tho oilier two plans, though we 
\velc()me any lioiiest and able “ aclvocato for allodial temire, 
wo do not forget tliat the only practical, plan for securing it 
was hrouglit in by Mr. Grant. As to tlio remiiiciatRn of the 
policy of amicxatioft, that lias been suggested since the time 
of Clive. Lonl Stanley has actually renounced it. We are 
not concerned to defend it, any more than to defend tho 
propriety of tho encroachnu?nts of tlio tidal w'avo upon the 
shore. TIic reaction seems for the moment great, but it is not 
half so great as it was in 1813, and the policy wliicli survived 
Lord William lleutinck may well survive Lord Canning. If the 
princes choose to ;xccept tiicir position as feudatories, holding 
their demands and powers on the same footing as private rights, 
and subject to the same rostrirtions and duties, annexation will 
come of course Jo an end, and India will be one and indivisible under 
Her Maje.sty. But to suppose that wo can on any otlier terms 
keep (tom interference, is to suppose that a strong man in a den 
of fierce animals car^ rAolve to abstract his mind from all 
external facts. •The Stoics, one reads, did it, bu^jbe fleas bit 
them none the less, and were squashed all the more.” 

shall perhaps be expected ourselves to enter on some at 
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any rate of tlio weighty (juestioiis of whic h tlio writoi, 

cnrrente ritlavio, has clisposed so entirely to his own satisraction. 
We may liereafter return to tlio subject, and in a fair and im- 
partial spirit endeavour to point out not merely the shorteoinings 
and abuses of our owNt system, l)nkal8<j the enormous dilTiculLics 
against which wu have luul, ar.d miu^t continue to have to contend ; 
but while thus engaged we shall assuredly nut keep out of siglit 
the progress in the right direction already niinle. Hecauso a 
largo mercenary army, coinposg:! of the most combustible materials, 
and most unwihely allowed to feel itself the master instead of the 
servant of the (jovcriimont calling it into existence, has at lengtl* 
yielded to these iniluences, and because such a mutiny lias been 
followed by outbreak in (juarters in many of which it io surprising 
that the neglect of all reasonable precautions should not long ago 
have^udiiced the results wljicli arc now too fro(|ucnt!y attributed 
to causes with whicli they have liad nothing wh itover to do, — 
because, in short, we liavc for mouths and for years ubstiiiiilely 
refused to recognise any one of tlic constantly-recurring sym[)toms 
of the approach ol‘ the storm that at last burst U|)on us unprepared 
and almost hel|)loss,— -because we simuhaneuusly neglected the 
discipline of a large army of uneducated mercenaries, and deprived 
ourselves of tlic moans of controlling them, and bec^Lusi*, owing 
to our own gross neglect and incredible blindness, w’e liave per- 
mitted a military mutiny to be for a lime.sucecessful, and to entail 
a scries ol tlie most loathsome atrocities, — because we are justly 
ainenabic'to these and to other charges, — therefore, it is assumed 
by a mimbcr of ignorant critics, must tlid whole of our past 
policy have been one whicli w’c have only to reverse to 
obtain a full treasury, a contented people, and a strong go- 
vernment. Tlieve can bo no mor^* hital delusion. For many 
years to come, to describe a measure or prir'eiplc as con- 
stitutional and in accordance witli the spirit of British insti- 
tutions, must be to declare it utterly inapplicable to India. C’an it, 
in short, in tlio nature of things be otherwise ?, Can any reason- 
ing person suppose it possible that did tlie state and wants of 
India at all assimilate to those of ’yiir own country, wo should be 
holding tlie empire as wo are now doing ? Idiat ^licro is much 
of the Indian administration susceptil)lc of improvement — that 
there has been more or less error, ami that there has bi^en no 
sniall amount of neglect, — all this mhy readily conceded ; 
and yet' the j;rmGdy may be further from nothing tliaii from any 
measure or measures emanating from tliose who make everything 
subservient to party \ie\vs, tlie attainment of political power, the 
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3 ii.iatiliri\tion of jursonal ani!j>atl)y, or llio inst Mictions of a legal 
brief, an«l, witlial, possc.vsing no personal lvllO^^ ledge cxperieiire 
wliatovor of niatlers tliorouglily U> inulor.-'tainl aiul a|)|U’ecia(e 
uliieli is ^Yilllo^l siieli knowledge generally impossible, Tlie. 
toinedy ibr nearly every one df tlie .sliorlei/mings ol' ilio Indian 
fjovcniinent, and (if ibo cjrors wbidi bave been committed, is 
1o be found not in l^iiliamentiiry inteiToieere, nor yet in the 
abolition of a Court ol‘ (jualdicd ad\iscis of tlie Crown, but in tlio 
appointment to the Inglu'M Imliaii jiosts ol‘ tla* best ({iialified 
ineij, and in placing Indian affairs in tlu‘ liainls of one ')f llicmo'-t 
due and ('Xperieiiccfl itioinbors of tlie Cablm-r, 
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